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" Study things profoundly, and investigate the precise meaning of what you 
learn, and then you will acquire the means of forming a comprehensive system 
of principles." — Frtt tra/iuleiHon of the extract from the iporhs of Manq-tbz, 
wAtcA is printed on the title-page. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has been deemed advisable to publish^ in their present form^ 
Parts I and II of the Handbook of the Chinese Langr^tge, in order 
to meet the demand which now exists for the work. They are 
complete in themselves, but when Parts III and IV — the Exer- 
cises and Dictionary — are finished, (which, it is hoped, may be 
done in a few months,) the whole will form a perfect apparatus 
for the student of Chinese to commence with in this country. 
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PREFACE. 



X HE intention of the author in preparing this work for the press was to 
make a text-book for students of the Chinese language who attend his 
lectures at King's College, London, and to assist others who might commence 
the study of the language in this country, as well as to aid those who enter 
for the first time upon this study in China itself. 

In order to show the need of some such book, it will be necessary fairly to 
pass in review the various works which are within reach of, or which may be 
supposed to exist for the student, — to point out candidly what appear to be 
their defects, and also to note their real value as aids to the study of Chinese. 

The investigation of Chinese in this country, and even in Europe generally, 
is but of recent date. The vague expressions collected from the works of the 
Jesuits on the subject, though correct for the most part in themselves, needed 
a Jesuit to explain them and to guard the wayward &ncy from misinterpret- 
ing them. The best rules and the deepest truths are often misunderstood 
because there is no teacher at hand to purge the idola from the mind and 
clear it of its earlier prejudices. The colouring of every thing that concerns 
the Chinese has been heightened by the romantic accounts of this nation 
given by the early historians of the East, and the imagination has supplied 
much that was not found in the reality. 

The first work of a systematic character on the Chinese language was 
written by a Dominican, Pdre Varo, and printed from wooden blocks in 
Canton in 1703*. 

TheopL Sigefr. Bayer wrote a work in Latin, which was published in 
St Petersburg in 1730 1. He was however not in a position to render much 
service to the subject which he attempted to explain. The work is made up 

* The title ran thus : — ''Arte de 1a lengoa mandarinft, compuesto por el M. B«. P«. 
Franoisoo Varo, de la sagrada orden de N. P. S. Domingo, acreoentado y reducido a 
mejor forma, por N^. H<>. Fr. Pedro de la Pinuela, p.<^ y commiBsario proy. de la Mission 
serafioa de China; Aiiadio se on Ck>nfesionario mny ntil y proyedioso para alivio de los 
nneTOB ministros. Impreeo en Canton, ano de 1703." It consiBted of 64 double leaves, 
So., printed in the Chinese manner. The work is very rare, but a copy is to be found 
among the Sloane MSS. of the British Museum. 

t Museum Sinioum, in quo Sinicse linjj^se et litteraturs ratio ezplicatur. Petropol. 
1730. 2 vols, in 80. 
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of various matter collected from the works of the Jesuito^ which are com- 
mented on in a very vague and unsatisfactory manner. M. Abel-Ehtvusai 
writing, in the pre&ce to his Orammcm'e, on this book says : ^* The greater 
part of this Grammar is taken up with details on the writing, the dictionaries, 
and the poetry; about fifty pages present nothing but the most ordinary 
notions on the mechanism of the language, and almost without any examples. 
The original characters are printed upon copper plates, to which the reader 
is referred. They are moreover so badly executed, that only those experienced 
in the subject can recognise them." 

The next writer of note on Chinese was Fourmont *, who was quite incom- 
petent for the task which he undertook ; but in those times he was able to 
palm upon his countrymen many incorrect and absurd views of his own, 
while the little good and true information, which his books contain, was 
the production of other minds. The student may spare himself the trouble 
of examining them, as they are only calculated to mislead him. Several 
other works, unworthy of consideration, were published in various parts 
of Europe; but no book on the subject of Chinese was produced which 
can be recommended as worth perusal before the learned and able treatise 
of Dr. Marshman. His knowledge of the Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages of antiquity, coupled with a practical acquaintance with Chinese, 
through his private studies with native teachers, enabled him to arrive at 
correct views on the genius and composition of the Chinese language. The 
Clmm Smicaf of Dr. Marshman is still worthy of a careful perusal by the 
earnest student, although, as a whole, it falls short of the requirements of 
the present day. 

Dr. Morrison's Chinese Grammar issued the next year (1815) from the 
same press at Serampore. This work contains some valuable matter, but 
from the haste with which it appears to have been prepared for publication, 
and from the fact of its having been published at so early a period after 
Dr. Morrison's entrance upon the study, the student must not expect to 
derive much positively practical advantage from its perusal. 

The first work that appeared in some measure to correspond to the wants 
of the student, was the very clear and scientific grammar of M. Abel-R^musat j:, 
the first Professor of the Language and Literature of China in the Boyal 

* Meditationes Sinicas, 1737, in foL, and Linguae Sinarum Mandariniose hieroglyphiosB 
Grammatica duplex, 1 742, in fol. 

f The Clavis Sinica was published at Serampore in India in 181 4. Dr. Marehman had 
had the opportunity of reading with several native Chinese scholars while in India, he 
availed himself of the aid of M. Rodrigues, a Jesuit from Peking, and he was assisted by 
Mr. Thomas Manning, who had also resided in China. 

X £l^mens de la grammaire chinoise, ou principes g^n^raux du Kou-wen ou style 
antique, et du Kouan-hoa, c^est-k-dire, de la langue commune g^ntfralement. usit^ dans 
TEmpire chinois. Par M Abel-B^musat, de I'Acad^mie royale des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Professeur de Langue et de Litt^rature chinoises et tartares au College royal de 
France. Paris, 1822, in 80. A new edition was recently printed in Paris, edited by 
M. L^on de Rosny, with a supplement. 
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College of France. The author had read the valuable examples given in the 
MS. of Pr^mare's NotUia Linguae Si/nicce, and had carefiiUy consulted the 
original works referred to by that writer. M. R^musat analysed these exam- 
ples, and produced a work drawn out upon scientific principles, which keep in 
view the genius and peculiarities of the Chinese language. 

The work of Pr^mare, mentioned above, remained for many years in 
manuscript in the Imperial Library of Paris. / The author resided in China 
from 1698 until his death, about the year/1735. His plan was to teach 
by examples, and instead of giving rules, he gave the material from which 
rules might be formed. He recommended imitation and the practice of 
committing passages to memory. It will be seen therefore that although 
his work is an immense storehouse, it leaves the learner very much to 
himself in arriving at conclusions respecting the nature and genius of the 
language. It is not to be expected that every young man, who takes up 
such a work as this of Pr^mare*s, can form a judgment of much granmiatical 
significance from the examples before him. It is the duty of the grammarian 
to form the rules and to prove his propositions by examples. The value 
therefore of the work of Pr6mare is limited to affording a number of examples 
from which the advanced student may acquire a good deal of information on 
the style of the novels, and of a few other books from which they were drawn. 
The versions given of some of the examples are incorrect, but as a general 
rule they are sufficiently true to the original to be of service in acquiring the 
idiom of the language *. 

In the year in which Dr. Morrison's Grammar was printed at Serampore, 
the first portion of his Dictionary was published at Macao, having been printed 
at the sole expense of the East India Company. This great work in six 
quarto volumes, the last of which was not published until 1821, contains so 
much that is interesting and profitable to the student of Chinese that it is 
indispensably necessary to all who wish to collect information that may 
be depended upon. But with idl praise of Dr. Morrison s ability and indefia- 
tigable labour, we cannot conceal the fact that his Dictionary is very imperfect, 
and often £eu1s to render that assistance to the student which he requires. 
The enormous labour, almost without any help, which it involved, renders it a 
matter of surprise that so much was done and so well ; and it behoves the 
author of the present small work to speak with diffidence on the subject of its 
demerits. Another work was written about the same time by Dr. Morrison, 
entitled : Dicdogusa and detached sentences in the Chinese Icmguage, with a fret 
and verbal translation in English, This was a great help at the time it was 
published ; but since China has been more largely opened to Europeans, and 
the &cilities for learning the language are become greater, some parts of this 
work are found to savour of the Canton provincial phraseology. It is however 

* NotUia Lingwz Sinica, auctore P. Premare, Malaocse cura academisB Anglo-Sinensis. 
M.DCCO.XXXL It was printed in 4^., at the expense of a British nobleman. A version 
of the Latin was made by the Rev. J. G. Bridgman, and was printed in 8®. at Canton in 
1847. Copies of this work are now very scarce. 
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likely to prove very useful to those who can obtain it, but it is now difficuU 
to be procured, as copies of it are scarce. 

A useful little book appeared in 1823, compiled by Sir John F. Davis, 
Bart, F. R S., Ac, entitled Hien vnm shoo. — Chmeae moral maadms, with a 
free a/nd verbal tra/ndationy affording examples of the grammatical stntcture 
o/the Umguage, These maxims are likely to be useful to those students who 
will commit them to memory ; and, as the literal rendering of each word is 
given, as well as the free translation, it will be found useful to beginners. 

The next writer who made an inmiense addition to the aids for learning 
Chinese was P^re J. A. GU>n9alves, a missionary at Macao. His Arte Chma, 
whidi was published in 1829, is the most complete work on the Chinese lan- 
guage which we possess. He spent great labour on an analysis of the characters, 
the result of which was whtiit he called an "Alphabeto China;" but from its 
being explained in the Portuguese language, comparatively few study it. 
Eveiy student of Chinese ought, however, to possess this work, on account of 
the valuable store of good phrases which it contains. Aiber the alphabet he 
has ranged a collection of phrases and sentences, both in the colloquial idiom 
{kwdn-hwd), and in the style of the books {kiiric4>n)y graduated in difficulty to 
suit the beginner ; then follows a grammar, in which he occasionally tortures 
the Chinese to adapt it to some peculiarity in the grammar of his own lan- 
guage. There is also a very good collection of sentences in the form of 
dialogues. The allusions made to facts in history, the great names, the 
epistolary style, extracts from prose and poetry, and the principles of elegant 
composition (lo^rhchomg), all enter into this fund for the Chinese student. 
Unfortunately very meagre explanations are given ; while the sounds of the 
diaracters, except in the cUphabetOy are omitted, and the translations appear 
in some cases to be not the most happy. For study with a native instructor 
the book is invaluable; but without such assistance it must &il to aid the 
beginner. P^ Qon^alves also prepared several other great works, dictionaries, 
in Portuguese and Latin, all of which are worthy of consideration. 

Two works by Mr. Robert Thom, H. B. Majesty's Consul at Ningpo, also 
deserve mention here, as calculated to assist the student in his initiatory 
studies; jEsop's Fables in Chinese, with interlinear translation in the Canton 
and Mandarin dialects ; and the Chinese Speaker, or extrctcts/rom works written 
in the Mandarin dialect as spoken at Peking. The author howevw had not 
much opportunity of hearing the Peking dialect spoken, and being under the 
necessity of following the work from which he translated, which was a book 
used to teach the Mandarin dialect in the provinces, he fell into some errors 
of pronunciation; and what is to be regretted still more, he entirely dis- 
regarded the ^' tones,*' and neglected to insert any mark by which to guide 
the student in learning them. 

The works of Dr. Medhurst call for some notice at this p<Hnt We can only 
speak of them in a general manner, as it would occupy too large a space to 
criticise them with any degree of minuteness. The most useful and import- 
ant work of Dr. Medhurst's on the Chinese language is his Chinese-English 
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Dictionary, published in Batavia in 1843, 2 vols. S^. The whole was litho- 
gr^hed, and therefore is so far inferior to Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, but in 
other respects it is far superior and more complete than Dr. Morrison's first 
part, to which it corresponds in arrangement. Dr. Medhurst next edited 
"Notices of Chinese Grammar*' by Philosinensis (Dr. Gutzlaff). This work 
was prepared in haste, and consequently neither the author nor the editor did 
justice to his abilities and acquirements. Dr. Medhurst afterwards published 
a book of Dialogues, which are good, and an English-Chinese Dictionary, as 
well as a Dictionary of Chinese in the Hok-kien dialect. All his works are 
useful He was a Chinese scholar of very extensive reading and indefatigable 
in labour. 

M. Callery's Dictionary, entitled, Systema FhoneUcum Scriptwrm Simcce, 
published in 1842, was on a new plan, which is worthy of the student's atten- 
tion (c£ Arts. 50 and 51 of this Grammar) ; but the meanings given of each 
character are few, and the absence of words which are formed with the cha- 
racters diminishes the usefulness of the book. We have found however that 
the meanings are very correct, and we should reconmiend the student to pro- 
cure a copy, if possible. Mr. Williams, the editor of the Chinese Repository, 
now connected with the United States Mission to China, has produced several 
very practical works for the beginner, from among which the VocdbuUvry 
(English-Chinese) in the Mandarin dialect, and his recently published Die-- 
tionary in the Canton dialect, may be recommended. His Easy Lessons in 
Chinese are universally spoken of with praise; they are however in the 
Canton dialect; but much that is common to the Mandarin dialect is also 
to be found in the book. 

The sinologues of France and Germany claim some notice at this period. 
Professor Julien of Paris^ whose learning in Chinese is unquestioned, his accu- 
rate knowledge of the language having been proved by his excellent translation 
of Mendus in 1824, stands first among them. But unfortunately he has not 
published any grammar or dictionary of the language, tasks for which ho 
must be eminently qualified. His writings consist chiefly of translations^ and 
critiques, and we consider his views of such weight that we recommend the 
student of Chinese to procure any of his works which he can meet with, 
especially his critical translation of the works of Mencius into Latin. Pro- 
fessor Bazin also deserves well of all students of Chinese for his various 
papers on Chinese literature, and for his Graimnaire MomdofrvM^ which is a 
good work on the subject, and may be read with profit, notwithstanding some 
blemishes, owing probably to the author's not having studied the language 
in China. 

Among the Germans, Dr. Stephen Endlicher of Vienna has written a very 
perspicuous work on Chinese Grammar, as fiur as the language of the books 
is concerned. 

Dr. Julius Klaproth was engaged upon Chinese many years, and his criti- 
ciflmfl arei generally marked by shrewd discernment and accurate distinction, 
but he dicl not write either a grammar or a dictionary, although he added a 

b 
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Supplement of great value, to the Dictionary of De Guignes. This latter, which 
we omitted to mention above, may well be noticed here. It was published 
by order of the Emperor Napoleon I. in huge folio. The basis of it was the 
Manuscript Dictionary of P^re Bazil de Glemone. The editor added very little 
to the original MS. excepting probably the French renderings, which are 
given as well as the Latin. The meanings are singularly correct ; they had 
been made froxn the native Chinese Dictionary of K'ang-kL The deficiency 
however among the words which occur as compounds under each character, 
and the unwieldy size of the book, render it, even with the Supplement of 
Klaproth, inferior to the Dictionaries of Morrison, Medhurst, and Williams. 

In 1857 * Chinesische Sprachlekre by Dr. Schott was published in Berlin. 
This work is in our opinion superior to all others in its simple system of 
grammatical analysis for the Chinese language, and although it does not 
extend to the spoken language — the Mandarin dialect — at all, what is said 
therein respecting the book-style or learned language of China, and the 
analysis of the same, is well worthy of the most careful study. Dr. Schott's 
Sketch of the Literature of China is another great acquisition to the aids 
in the study of Chinese. We recommend both of these to the student's 
attention. 

In the same year in which Dr. Schott's Grammar appeared in Germany, the 
Hev. Joseph Edkins, fi. A., of Shanghai, published a Granmuur of the Mandarin 
Dialect He had previously given to the public a Grammar of the Dialect of 
Shanghai, in which much accurate knowledge of the language was displayed ; 
and in his next work on the Mandarin he eclipsed all his predecessors in 
exhibiting not the mere language of the novels, which had sufficed for Pr6mar^ 
GUtzlaff, and others, but the language which he had obtained vivd voce from 
the natives, and by a comparison with many native scholars. We cannot 
agree with him in every thing he says respecting the tones or with his mode 
of spelling Chinese syllables in every instance, but we are boimd to give un- 
qualified praise to a work which shows so much laborious research, and which 
has made such an advance in the mode of treating the subject Every stu- 
dent should possess himself of a copy as soon as he arrives in China. 

Another work which it behoves us to mention is by the present Chinese 
Secretary, Thomas Francis Wade, Esq., C. B. It is entitled, The Hsm-tamg-lu^ 
or Book of EocperimenUy being the first qfa aeries qf Contributions to the Si/udy 
of Chinese. It was published at Hongkong in 1859. It is devoted to the 
dialect of Peking, the species of Mandarin which is affected by the court and 
the officials of the empire ; but not employed throughout the provinces as 
Mandarin, excepting by the high officials who come direct from the northern 
capital This work of Mr. Wade's is very limited in its scope, for the 362 
senteikCQs given in the first part are confined to the single subject of " heaven'* 
and the phenomena of the skies. The second part contains a passage from 
the Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict; and the third, some good sentences 
explanatory of the tones of the Peking dialect. The notes which the wqrfc 
contains are calculated to prove useful, and there is no. question about iti 
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hemg a bond-Jkh work on Pekinese. It is to be r^;retted that greater care 
was not bestowed on reyision, and that the subject of the first part was not 
made more extensive in its range, so as to have answered more immediately 
4o the wants of the student-interpreters^ for whose benefit the work was 
composed. With the enormous labour which has devolved upon Mr. Wade 
as Chief Interpreter and Secretary, coupled with his own close habits of study, 
we may well wonder ih&t he found time to bring any work of this kind to a 
completion ; and we hail the " Contributions" as being likely to serve a very 
good purpose, and as the earnest of much more as soon as leisure affords the 
opportunity for its preparation. 

The last work which we must notice is by Dr. James Legge, of the London 
Missionary Society. This bids fair to supersede all its predecessors in the 
field of Chinese classics. The work is entitled, The Chinese Classics: with 
« WantiUjUMny critical and easegetical notesy prolegomenay amd copiaits indexes : 
roy. 8vo. Hongkong, i86i. The whole work will consist of seven volumes, 
one of ifidiich has recently appeared; and the remaining six volumes are 
expected to be ready for publication during the course of the next five years. 
The enormous labour which must be expended upon a critical translation and 
explanati<m of the classical books of the Chinese, executed in the style which 
this first volume indicates, could hardly have been undertaken by a scholar 
more likely to succeed in the task than Dr. Legge. The Prolegomena con- 
tains digested information, on the lives and opinions of Confucius and his dis- 
ciples, never before presented to European readers. Dr. Legge has drawn 
largely upon native sources, and the facts which he has collected, and his own 
remarks upon them, cannot Ml to be interesting and instructive to students 
of Chinese in common with many others. The native text is in bold clear 
type, and is accompanied by a translation and critical notes on each page. 
The indeiies will be found most valuable to the student; they form at once a 
concordance and dictionary to the volume; and the book as a whole will 
render a great service to Chinese scholai*s generally. We earnestly hope that 
Dr. Legge's health may not suffer from his close application in the climate of 
Hongkong. 

Alter reading this list of the principal works on the subject of Chinese, the 
reader may ask what need there was of another. Our answer to this is, that 
no one of these books meets the wants of the beginner ; they do undoubtedly 
en masse give almost all that is needed, certainly more than the author of the 
present work could on his sole responsibility lay before the student, but each 
individually cannot answer all the common questions which suggest themselves 
to the mind of the student on entering upon the study of Chinese. Among 
the questions which we may suppose to arise are, ''As the Cliinese have uo 
letters, how shall I write down the sounds of their words? How do they re- 
present words in writing? How do they pronounce? How do they distinguish 
one syllable firom another of the same sound? What is their mode of writing? 
How are their words constructed? Where shall I obtain copies for writing? 
— text to read, — explanation to this text?" The reply might be: "You 
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must purchase the works of Morrison or Schott or Williams for one thing, you 
must buy those of Edkins and Wade for another, you must send to China for 
text, and buy a Dictionary which will cost you from four to ten guineas for 
explanations, and then you will find you want a native teacher or a European 
proficient in the language to help you.'* 

In the work which the author now ventures to present to the public, he 
thinks a suflScient answer to the above questions will be found, as well as all 
the aids which a beginner needs in this most difficult study. He has availed 
himself of all the help which he felt he needed from the above authors, and he 
freely acknowledges the great assistance which the works of Drs. Morrison 
and Williams have afforded him for lexicography, and the works of Pr^mare, 
Gk)n9alves, Giitzlaff, Schott, Edkins, and Wade, for grammar and examples 
to grammatical rules. 

For translations of some of the passages in the Chrestomathy he is under 
obligation for help derived from the works of Dr. Medhurst, Sir John Davis, 
Bart., F. R. S., Pdre Gonial ves, and Professor Bazin. 

Having noticed the various works on the subject of Chinese gnunmar and 
lexicography, and having pointed out the need which exists for a book adapted 
to the wants of the beginner, it remains for the author of the present work to 
explain the plan of it, and to show wherein it is likely to fulfil the purpose 
for which it was prepared. In a work which professes to initiate the student 
in the rudiments of a language, three things are generally looked for; 
I. Some accotmt of the letters employed to represent its sounds, with the 
character and quality of those sounds; 2. An explanation of its forms of 
words, and, if possible, a complete classification of these words as parts of 
speech ; 3. An exposition of its arrangement of words in sentences, showing 
how words and clauses are dependent upon each other, either on account of 
their relative positions, or the peculiar inflexions of the words themselves. 

These considerations naturally lead to the formation of three divisions in 
the grammar of the Chinese tongue. And in order to adapt it to this arrange* 
ment, we have to consider, in the first place, the best mode of representing 
its sounds and syllables. But as the Chinese language possesses no alphabet, 
we are compelled to employ that with which we are best acquainted, viz. the 
Roman. And then we have to consider what value each Roman letter shall 
possess in a system for spelling Chinese words. Shall the imcertain value of 
English letters be taken 1 or shall we assume for each letter, which we employ, 
a value which shall remain constant and uniform, as is the case in some of the 
languages on the continent of Europe ? We have preferred the latter course, 
and have followed in the footsteps of Sir William Jones, Dr. Lepsius, and 
many other Orientalists. As we have to invent an alphabet to represent 
Chinese sounds, we deem it best to avoid the eccentricities of the English 
mode of spelling, and we have chosen the regular orthography of the German 
and the Italian in preference. It may be observed that the system of ortho- 
graphy adopted presents scarcely any deviation from that now acknowledged 
to be the best suited for writing down the sounds of strange tongues, 
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being moBt in accordance with the fundamental laws of speeck A glance at 
the tables given on pages 3 and 5 will suffice to show the extreme simplicity 
of Chinese syllables, as regards their formation, and the ease with which the 
mere syllable may be read. The value of each letter has been explained very 
fully by examples in English, French, and German, so that no mistake need 
Arise on that score. 

A more difficult subject, however, presented itself in the elucidation of the 
Chinese '* tonea,^^ The explanation which the author has given of them will, 
he thinks, assist the student. They were the subject of his careful study 
while in China, and he has more than once proved his views respecting them 
to be correct. That there are slight variations in these Chinese tones there 
is no denying. But the mode of illustrating them by the accentuation or 
emphasis given to English words under certun circumstances will enable the 
foreign student to acquire the first elementary power to enunciate them; and 
with such an attainment, although rude and in a measure unpolished, he will 
have made progress in the right direction. His object itkould be to pro* 
nounce the tones with the full force and modulation at first, and to rely on 
future practice with the natives for making the unevenness and crudeness of 
his pronunciation to disappear. It must be remembered that a large majority 
of those who study to speak foreign languages never speak them exactly as 
the natives do; that refinement in the pronunciation which a native would 
admire is rarely attained by a foreigner, and even when it ie mastered, it is 
only after a considerable degree of practice. 

In the next place, the formation of words, or, as it is frequently called, 
" Word-building," claims our attention. If there exists in Chinese any pro- 
cess for the formation of words, by which a classification of them may take 
place, it must be for the interest of the student to know what it is. And this 
process, which does exist, we have endeavoured to indicate, and we leave it to 
the student himself to develope the principles which have been laid down on 
the formation of nouns and verbs. This part of Chinese grammar is vast in 
extent, and many years of discriminating study will be required to exhaust it. 
We are now but upon the threshold of the subject. Some earnest workers in 
this mine of the East will enter into it very much further, and will, we hope, 
complete the work. 

And thirdly, the sentence in Chinese has been analysed with a view to a 
comparison of its parts, and to show the effect which certain forms of the sen- 
tence have upon the meaning and grammatical value of the words in it. 

But without native text the student would find the abstract rules of gram- 
mar excessively dry and uninteresting. This want has been supplied, in some 
measure, by about forty pages of extracts firom Chinese authors, explained at 
length, with translations and notes. To these we have added a third part, 
consisting of exercises, by which the student may acquire a practical acquaint- 
ance with Chinese prose composition, and an ability to speak the language 
with correctness. The fourth part of the Handbook consists of a dictionary 
of all the characters in general use, and it is hoped that this portion may prove 
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very us^ul to the beginner, and that the ii^ole may answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

One of the great difficulties which beset a beginner in a language like the 
Chinese is the enormous number of words and phrases which present them- 
selves, without his being able to distinguish those best suited for the early 
stages of his course from the less common expressions which are used in 
books only. And no simple tales and stories exist in Chinese, as in European 
languages, to supply him with a stock of useful words. The examples taken 
from books are seldom the expressions employed in common parlance; and 
nnkss the student is in a position to avail himself of native help and proper 
advice, he may labour for a long time without much profit. The object, 
therefore, in this work has been to bring together chiefly such expressions as 
are of frequent occurrence in every day life. Some terms which will be met 
with in the Dictionary will readily be distinguished by the significations given, 
as belongring to the higher classes of literature. It would be useless and 
absurd in a writer of an English grammar for foreigners to collect words from 
Chaucer and Spenser, or even from Shakespeare, in order to teach them the 
English language of the nineteenth century. To avoid such a mistake with 
respect to Chinese, we have selected the most common words, and have 
endeavoured to clear the path of the beginner, and to give a more simple 
exposition of the Chinese language than has hitherto appeared. 

In the absence of a teacher, a few hints on the use of this work and on the 
method of study which it will be advisable to adopt will perhaps be acceptable 
to the beginner. His first object should be to master the system of orthography 
which is given in this work, and exercise himself in it, by reading aloud the 
list of syllables on page 5, or a page of the native text in Roman letter. 
Then the instructions relating to intonation should be thoroughly understood 
and applied practically by reading again a page of the Chrestomathy. He 
should then commit to memory the words given to exemplify the tones 
(pp. 9 — II, without the characters); and commence learning to read and 
write the elementary characters (pp. 19 — 28). And in learning Chinese cha- 
racters, the student should on no account attempt too many at once. The 
first fifty radicals may be speedily acquired, but afterwards he will find that 
ten characters a day, thoroughly learnt, will test his powers ; and at this rate, 
if it can be sustained, he will know three thousand characters at the end of a 
year; and if these include two thousand of those in common use, he will have 
made most satisfiBictory progress. In his choice of characters the Grammar 
will supply him first, and then the Chrestomathy. It is, moreover, desirable 
that couples and triples of characters, which form phrases, should be sought 
for and committed to memoiy, so as to store the mind with good expressions, 
either for positive use, or that they may be readily recognised when uttered 
by native Chinese. But while pursuing this mere plodding study by memory, 
he must not neglect to read passages in the Chrestomathy (Part II), and mi^e 
centences upon the model of those given in the Exercises (Part III). And 
in the Chrestomathy some passages will be found better adapted than others 
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for this purpose: we should recommend him to begin by learning to read 
the syllables which stand for the characters in pages 8 — 12 of the native 
text {HaH-l^iil ckuen); and pages 27 — 30 (Ma/ndarin Fhrases), The sylla- 
bles will be found in the Chrestomathy. The Mandarin Phrases should be 
committed to memory as soon as they are understood, and daily practice in 
copying the characters with the Chinese pencil should be persevered in. 

Four hours a day ought to be the minimum of time given to the study 
during the first year ^ but this is only general advice, the time allotted to 
the subject and the method of study must depend on the ability and power of 
application in each individual ; — 

Sumiie materiam vestris, qui discitis, ceqicam 

ViribuSf et veraate diuy quidferre recusenty 

Quid vaiea/rU humeri. 

Some apology is necessary for the occasional defectiveness of the Chinese 
t3rpe used in this work ; although as a whole, and when the characters are in 
a perfect state, they are in very good proportion, and in some cases beautiful, 
a few are deficient in regularity of form. But thirty-four pages of the Chres- 
tomathy, which were printed in Hongkong with the new type, will supply to 
the diligent student any deficiency which may be noticed in the Grammar. 

In conclusion, the author, in common with all the friends of Anglo-Chinese 
literature, has to thank the Delegates of the Oxford University Press for their 
liberality in undertaking so expensive a work upon the ground of its utility 
alone ; and the author has only to regret the errors which may have crept in 
to mar the work, and render it a less worthy object of such distinguished 
patronage. Unlike many works of this kind, it has had but one fostering 
hand; and the author has none to thank for friendly counsel or assistance. 
It will therefore, he trusts, be accepted with a generous criticism as the first 
work on the subject ever published in this country, and as having been pre- 
pared under very many disadvantages. 



J. SUMMERS, 

Kino's Ck)LLKGE, London, Jan. UMJ3. 
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JL H£ language which we call Chinese is to the languages of eastern Asia 
what Sanskrit is to the Indian and to the Indo-Germanic stock of languages, 
or what Arabic is to some of the other eastern tongues; that is to say, 
Chinese is the parent, in some sense or degree, of Japanese, Corean, Cochin- 
Chinese, and Annamese, as well as of all the numerous dialects of China 
Proper. It is a sort of universal medium of conmiunication throughout the vast 
territories of the emperor of China, which include Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, 
and other countries, which are together equal in extent to the whole of Europe. 
The use of Chinese in some of these countries is indeed confined to official com- 
munications, but by about 300,000,000 of the Chinese race it is spoken, and 
among these it forms the only colloquial medium of intercourse. In Japan, 
Annam, and some other regions, the written characters of China, and fre- 
quently the original words, have been so much changed by the HteraHf that 
they cannot be readily distinguished from the native characters and words *. 
In Japan, for example, the Chinese word t*ien, ' heaven,' is changed to ten; the 
nasal ng, at the end of some Chinese words, being always omitted, the syllable 
liang would become Ucm or km. Sometimes the Chinese character will repre- 
sent a mere syllable, at other times it is allowed to represent an idea, and to 
go under a Japanese name of perhaps two or three syllables, e. g. the Chinese 
character kia or ka tfti, changed to z^ , b the common letter for the syllable koy 
and scarcely ever carries with it the signification which the Chinese character 
bears (i. e. ' to add') ; but the character cKd/ng -^, * long,' is allowed to stand 

for the same idea in Japanese, its name however being changed to Tiaga. In 
Annamese the Chinese characters are more frequently taken for syllables 
alone, and they have undergone a variety of changes to adapt them for use 
in that language. 

But notwithstanding these peculiar changes and modes of usage with 
respect to the Chinese language among the neighbouring nations, it stands 

* Nnmercmd examplee of similar changes both in the characters and the words em- 
ployed in European languages might be given. Let the following suffice. The Slavonic 
*^ Iff (<^ English) from the Hebrew $hin \Z); the letter D altered from the daleth *1 
and delta A. The F from the digamma f, &c. &c. Swedish somnar, 'to sleep/ from 
the Lat. iommre, i. e. a Teutonic termination is appended to a Latin root. The verbs 
$tare, stand, stehen, from ardM. 
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pre-eminent as a classical language to them^ and it occupies the same position 
as Latin and Qreek do among Europeans. The philosophers^ historians^ and 
poets of China are read and studied diligently by the Japanese ; their works 
are annotated and explained by writers of that country, and every child of 
respectable parentage begins the study of Chinese as soon as he goes to 
school, and carries it on simultaneously with the study of his native tongue. 
The works of Confucius and Mencius have exerted a mighty influence over 
the minds of all these eastern tribes. Confucius was to China and her tri- 
butaries what Aristotle has ]>een to Europe. Would that his doctrines had been 
more energising and more fiructifying ! But we may attribute the comparative 
failure of Confucianism not to its author, but to the recipients of his instruc- 
tion. Probably Confucius would have been an Aristotle had he lived in the 
west, and Aristotle a Confucius in the east. The noKiTiKri and ffBucrf of the one 
find their counterpart in the other, and while the Greek republics with their 
social and moral science have passed away, the Chinese empire still remains, 
a monument of political coherency and wisdom, in some respects at least, with 
the quality of marvellous endurance and steadfastness. 

The antiquity of the Chinese language and written character invests them with 
peculiar interest, for in them may be discovered facts connected with the social 
and political history of a nation which floiurished two thousand years before 
our era. It is remarkable too, that Chinese has suffered little change through 
this great period of time, compared with the mutations which have taken 
place in other languages. While the pronunciation of its written symbols has 
varied, and ever will vary in consequence of its want of an alphabetic system 
to represent the syllables which are uttered, the written characters have been 
altered scarcely at all during a period of two thousand years. Commencing 
with the rude pictures of objects within the sphere of life in those early 
times, as the Chinese mind developed, and the forms of government and 
society became fixed, the symbols to express authority and the various rela- 
tionships of life were invented to correspond to the wants of public and pri- 
vate intercomrse *. 

* Writing, which may be defined to be a representation of language and an exhibition 
of it to the eye, is divided into two kinds: — i. Notion-writing, which is independent of 
any given language, and conveys its meaning to the understanding immediately through 
the eye ; — i. Sotmd-ioritvng, which exhibits the sounds of a particular language, the 
understanding of which depends upon a knowledge of that language. 

Notion-^writing, again, is divided into two kinds, viz. Picture-writing and Figure-writing. 
The fonner, which is the most natural and probably the most ancient, consists in this, that 
the figure which is pictured to the eye represents the thing delineated, and by this figure 
are also symbolized the other notions, which admit of no immediate representation, such as 
the tropical and symbolical meanings of the object. The mere representation of the visible 
thing is called CuHological vriting (from /eijpio$, proprius), and to this belong most of the 
hieroglyphics (v. ChampoUion, Gram. Egyptienne. Paris, 1836. Fol. I. p. 3). Such a kind 
of Avriting the Chinese had originally (v. Kopp, Bilder und Schriften II. 66. Abd-B^m/uaat, 
Gram. Chin. §§. 2. 4, 5), as had also the Mexicans. The same kind of writing however 
has another element, — the symbolic meaning, which rests upon a comparison of the real 
and possible representations with the intellectual and the abstract ; and the thousandfold 
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These symbols are partly hieroglyphic and partly ideographic, that is, 
representations of objects or marks of notions. The hieroglyphs from which 
the forty thousand characters have been derived were originally signs of con- 
crete notions; symbols for abstract terms and general notions were subse- 
quently formed, as the Chinese mind developed and literature increased. The 
combinations, which can be effected by means of the four or five hundred 
elementary forms, give the Chinese language, as &r as its written character 
is concerned, a power of expression unknown in other languages. And the 
simple and logical character of its formation renders it a far more efficient 
medium for the communication of ideas, and as an instrument of thought, 
than the languages of Europe. 

The Chinese has a double advantage ; it presents to the eye of the initiated 
the pictures of things, the general term derived from them, or the common 
no|don deduced from a combination of elementary figures. It addresses to 
the ear, by the simple form of its constructions, the most complex notions 
and the most general expressions, without disturbing the necessary unity, 
which should always exist in the sentence ; while it conveys in a few words, 
compactly arranged, the fall idea with emphasis and logical precision. There 
is the language of the books and the language of conversation. These differ 
from each other, for, in writing, a few monosyllabic characters are made to 
express much, while, in speaking, many syllables are required ; but they are 
the same in their principles of construction, — the same simplicity and logical 
order run through both. 



eombinatioiiB whioh are possible in this kind of writing approach the ridiculous. Accord- 
ing to Diodor. (III. 4), the kciwk among the Egyptians signified 'swiftness;* the crocodile, 
'evil;' Jlie$, 'impudence;' the eye, 'a watchman;' an otUstretched hand, 'liberality;' a 
closed hand, 'greediness and avarice ;' but most of the other tropical meanings of hiero- 
glyphics rest upon more remote comparisons : e. g. the bee for ' the king ;' sparrow-hawk 
for 'sublimity;' eye of the sparrow-hawk for 'vision' and 'contemplation;' the vulture, on 
account of its maternal love, for 'mother.' Indeed in many of those whioh are called senig- 
matical hieroglyphs, the reason for the combination is sometimes doubtful and sometimes 
wholly unknown ; as when the ostrich feather stands for 'justice/ because all the feathers 
of the wing of the ostrich are of equal size; or the palm branch for 'the year,' because 
the palm tree brings forth every year regularly twelve branches. Among the Chinese, two 
men, one following the other, stands for the verb 'to follow;' the sun and moon for 'light;' 
a man on a moujUain for a 'hermit ;' a wom^n, a hand, and a broom, for a 'matron.' 

The other kind of Notion-writing, — Figure-writing, — expresses the notion by means 
of figures taken arbitrarily, whioh have no similarity to the thing intended. A rude 
example of this kind were the gay-coloured threads {q;»jiipos) of the Peruvians, who undor- 
gtood how to knot them and to twist them in so many ways (v. Odtting, Hist. Magaz. III. 
p. 413. Lehrgeb.derDiplom. 11.305). The Chinese have a very complete system of this kind; 
they have from 20 to 30 thousand characters, whioh may be reduced to 314 radicals (called 
keys). To the same category belong also the technical marks used by medical men, and 
perhaps also the astronomical signs for the planets and the sigrns of the zodiac ; while such 
Jigwres ofttn seem to be only arbitrary marks, they reaUy have proceeded from hieroglyphics, 
in which the figures have been so very much contracted and mutilated that they have lost 
all resemblance to the original object intended to be represented (v. Ersch and Grilber^s 
Eneyclopadie, art. Paleot^aphie by Gesenius, of which the above is a translation). 

e 2 
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An eminent writer on logic observes, that " the chief impediments to the 
correct |)erformance of the process of reasoning lie in the defects of expres- 
sion */' but we think that such defects will not be found in Chinese, while no 
difficulty will be experienced in forming a complete apparatus for this or for 
any other science as soon as the native mind becomes alive to the importance 
of more vigorous and systematic thinking. The subtle distinctions and exact 
meanings, which may be referred to a vast number of Chinese words, prove the 
anal3rtic character of the language, as does also the complexity of the syntax 
and the arrangement of words and sentences, — a remedy, as it were, for the 
want of inflexions. If inflexions have arisen by the agglutination of separate 
and distinct words, — by pronouns, prepositions, &c., being placed after and 
joined to the words to which they refer ; if they were produced, not merely by 
a scientiflc process, but by a vulgar and careless pronunciation of the words, 
and so were agglutinated, the reason why Chinese has never undergone this pro- 
cesS; and obtained inflexions, appears to be, because the original terms, which 
were employed as the names of objects and relations of things, were so definite 
and distinct from each other, and the characters, which at a very early period 
represented them, so unique and separate, that union of two of the latter 
being impossible, two of the former could not well be agglutinated. Be this 
as it may, the Chinese, without any sort of inflexion in its words, affords a 
remarkable specimen of the power of S3rntactical arrangement to express the 
multitudinous variations of human thought. Instead of being composed, as 
is frequently supposed, of a vast number of arbitrary and complicated symbols, 
the characters of the Chinese language are compounded of very simple ele- 
ments, which carry along with them into their derivatives something of their 
own meaning, while each generally preserves its figure unchanged. These 
elementary characters supply the place of an alphabet, — but it is an alphabet 
of ideas, not of sounds. With it may be produced thousands of different 
radical words, and with these words hundreds of thousands of compounded 
words have been and may be formed. It is not even necessary to become 
acquainted with more than four or five thousand of these radical words and 
characters to enable the literary man to understand, with etymological accuracy, 
the meaning of mjrriads of expressions which are, or may be, formed by them. 
The task to the foreign student is trifling, when he considers that these four 
thousand characters are systematically derived from two hundred and fourteen 
simple figures, and that when these are mastered, all other difficulties vanish 
entirely, or diminish to such a degree that the rest of his labour is easy and 
pleasant. The process however of derivation and composition is not without 
some arbitrary and, at first sight, absurd deviations from rules, but such 
exceptions are found in every language, and we do not see that the Chinese 
exhibits many more of them than our own tongue. 

Dr. Morrison's view of Chinese etymology to be derived from the hieroglyphic 



♦ See "OoUine of the Laws of Thought" by Dr.Thomion, Provost of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 12". London, 1849, p. 42. 
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forms of ckaracters is worth noting * : " The ancients formed characters from 
things ; these gradually came to be used metaphorically to denote the opera- 
tions of the mind, and to serve as auxiliaries in speech. As the number of such 
characters increased, it was necessary to modify them again in order to dis- 
tinguish them. Thus ckl ^^ was originally chi-t^eai^ ^^ "b' (i.e. 'the 
chi grass,' now a particle of relation, demonstration, <fec.), hu ^- was 
\\-Y ^f hU-k'i (i. e. ' the breath issuing forth in exclamation,' now a particle 
of interrogation), and y&n j^ was f^n T^ (i. a ' a kite or fish-hawk,' now 
used as a final particle of assertion, interrogation, &c,). When the etymology 
of a word or the various metaphorical changes of a hieroglyphic can be traced, 
it is amusing ; but the present usage alone can fix what the meaning of a word 
is at the present time. 

" Assuming the truth of the above critic's remark, it may be inferred, that 
many characters are so mutilated or increased that to trace the gradual 
changes up to their original form is hopeless." While these remarks indicate 
the scope which Chinese affords for the sound discrimination of the ingenious 
mind, the student who follows such an authority as Dr. Morrison will not be 
discouraged on finding his efforts frequently unavailing to fathom the sense of 
a Chinese character, and to trace its origin and history. 

The extent of Chinese literature and its praises cannot be expressed more 
fully than in the enthusiastic description of Prof. Abel-K6musat, a translation 
of which we will subjoin : " There are few Europeans," he says, " who would not 
smile at hearing one speak of the geometry of the Chinese, of their astronomy, 
or of their natural history ; although it is true that the progress, which these 
sciences have made amongst us during the last two centuries, causes us to dis- 
pense with having recourse to the knowledge of those distant nations, ought 
we therefore to be ignorant of their present state, and especially of what their 
former state was amongst a nation which has never ceased to cultivate and 
honour them] The proportion of the right-angled triangle was known in 
China B. C. 2200 ; and the works of Yu the Great, to restrain two streams 
equal in impetuosity and almost in breadth to the great rivers of America ; 
to direct the waters of 100 rivers, and to guide their flowing over a space of 
ground of more than 100,000 square leagues, are more than sufficient proof 
of this. • If the astronomical and physical theories of these people are defec- 
tive, their catalogue of eclipses, of occultations, of comets, and of aerolites are 
not the less interesting; and if people maintain that the Chinese make mis- 
takes in their calculations, at least we must confess that they have, like us, 
observant eyes. 

'^ Besides this, rural and domestic economy is sufficiently perfected amongst 
them for them to teach us many useful things ; of this, at least, we are assured 
by those who have made a study of this science. As to their descriptions of 

* Cf. Chinese Dictionary , Part I. vol. I. p. 34, where Dr. Morrison translated tbe above 
passage firom a native author. 
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natoral beings, since nothing can supply their place whilst Europeans have 
not free access to their country, they are not to be despised from a people 
so exact and circumstantial : and I hope to prove by several extracts frx>m 
their books on botany and zoology that the writers in this department are as 
much above the Latin naturalists, or those of the Middle Ages, as they are 
inferior to linnieus, Jussieu, or Des Fontaines. But if we pass to polite 
literature, philosophy, and history, some Chinese, in these subjects, may even 
set us an example. 

'' An immense frmd of literature, the fruit of 4000 years of assiduous efforts 
and labours ; eloquence and poetry enriched by the beauties of the picturesque 
limguage, which preserve to the imagination all its colours, metaphors, alle- 
gory, and allusion, all combining to form the most smiling, energetic, or 
imposing pictures; on the other side, the most vast and authentic annals 
which ever came from the hands of men, unfolding to our view actions almost 
unknown, not only of the Chinese, but of the Japanese, Coreans, Tartars, 
Tibetans, and of the inhabitants on the peninsula beyond the Ganges; unfolding 
the mysterious dogmas of Buddha, or those of the sect of the Tauists, or con- 
secrating, in short, the eternal principles and the philosophic politics of the 
school of Confucius: — these are the objects which Chinese books present to 
the student, who, without leaving Europe, may wish to travel in imagination 
to these distant countries. More than 5000 volumes have been collected, at 
great expense, in the Royal Library ; their titles have scarcely been read by 
Fourmont; a few historical works have been opened by De Guignes and 
by Des Hauterayes; all the rest still await readers and translators*." 

These are the words of one who in his day stood high among the Oriental- 
ists of Europe, and whose opinions will always be regarded with respect by 
the student of Chinese. M. R^musat had actual experience on the subject, 
and had read much of the literature on which he dilated. His evidence is 
worthy of our full credit, and, while so much has heen written and said which 
b adverse to China and the Chinese, his testimony calls for our honest accept- 
ance, for he views China through the writings of its great minds, and not, as 
too many do, by the exhibitions of some of its vulgar rulers or the acts of some 
low unruly mob. Even from those who should understand the subject well, 
we too often hear statements which, although they have some appearance of 
truth, are yet unfair, because they are based on insufficient grounds, but they 
tell nevertheless to the prejudice of this people and their language. Elor 
instance, it has been stated that " this language does not afford much scope 
for oratorical display," a view which we consider very erroneous, for Chinese 
is just that kind of language which leaves the speaker free from the techni- 
calities of grammar and of artificial forms of expression, and allows him to rise 
in sublimity by the power of allusion and the various figures of the rhetor's 
art, and through the various styles of composition to affect his hearers ; or to 
descend into the vulgar colloquial, and raise a smile at his antagonist's expense, 
or ridicule the cavils of a supposed objector. 

* V. Manges Asiatiques par Abel-Rdmusat, vol. II. p. 14. 
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It cannot be asserted that the speeches of the Chinese ministers of state 
exhibit much oratorical power^ but there can be no reason why the Chinese 
should not display as much power in this way as did Demosthenes himself, if 
they once fell into the circumstances which would call it forth, and were gifted 
with the same argumentative powers as he was. The &ult is in the mind of 
China, and not in the language. When the Chinese mind is elevated, the 
language will be found to be not only sufficient for the requirements of this 
development, but also a valuable agent in the work of its advancement. 

But it will be necessary to notice the dialects of which Chinese is composed. 
The mother-tongue, which is every where expressed by the antique characters, 
finds a different utterance in every province of the empire. So various are the 
dialectal changes that the inhabitants of adjacent provinces cannot understand 
each other. If a native of Canton meet with a native of Shanghai he can com- 
mimicate with him only by some language common to them both, or by the 
learned characters, which are used in books. The dialects (for there are 
several) between Canton and Shanghai differ very much from each other. 
They have, it is true, a common basis and groimdwork ; but the pronunciation 
of syllables in them, eelpecially of diphthongal sounds, varies considerably, 
though these changes are in accordance with the general laws of such variations 
in other tongues. Their idioms, moreover, are peculiar, and these therefore 
present a further obstacle to the commxmication of ideas. The comparative 
tables of dialects will explain our meaning in some degree. 

It must not be supposed that these dialects are so different as to present 
to a native a formidable task in the acquisition of several of them. Native 
merchants and traders frequently have a smattering of three or four ; but we 
think that foreigners are in a position to acquire a more exact knowledge of 
them than natives themselves. As they are all derived from the same written 
language, so when this is acquired, or at least when the mandarin or court dia- 
lect is learnt, the others may be mastered with comparative ease, after a few 
months* practice. The foreigner in representing by Roman letters the precise 
sounds of the language, has an advantage over the native, who cannot do so, 
unless he learn the system of European orthography. The European soon per- 
ceives that certain letters of his Roman alphabet undergo regular changes in the 
different dialects, and this affords him an immense assistance. For example, he 
may observe that the primary vowel sounds, a, i, u {ah, ee, oo), generally remain 
in the language of each province, — ^thus pa in Shanghai remains pa in Canton ; 
ki in Nanking remains ki in Peking, with a little stronger aspiration; ku in 
Ningpo is kifi every where else : but, on the contrary, kai in Mandarin becomes 
koi in Canton and ke in Shanghai; yau in Mandarin becomes yiu in Canton 
and y^ {yaw) in Shanghai. Thus he finds that only the diphthongs (that is, 
those sounds formed by the combination of two primary vowels) are affected 
by dialectal changes. The same fact in articulate sotmds is shown in our own 
words da/use, pa/uae^ &c., where the diphthong cm, which is formed of the two 
primary vowels a and u, and is generally represented by the secondary vowel 
o, has been changed in course of time to the sound of o in order. These 
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regular changes suggest the importance of having but one system of ortho- 
graphy for writing Chinese in Roman letter, so that various dialects may 
be acquired with greater fiebcility. With how much greater ease, than under 
the present systems, would French, German, and the other European tongues 
be learnt, if only one system of writing existed, and but one uniform value 
were given to the letters employed ! 

It is no longer necessary to advise the public of the importance of a know- 
ledge of Chinese to those who are connected with China; now that the whole 
empire is, by the late treaty, declared open to travellers with passports, the 
language is indispensable to those who would penetrate into the interior. The 
advantages to the merchant, the missionary, the traveller, and the scientific 
explorer, of an acquaintance with the Chinese language, cannot well be over- 
rated. And when the vast territories under Chinese rule, and their relations 
to Great Britain are considered, the perfect medium of communication, which 
this language would afford, renders the attainment of it an object of primary 
importance. With this object in view, the cultivation of it should be com- 
menced before leaving this country, that no time may be lost in entering upon 
a work which will require so much time and arduous effort to accomplish. Very 
much may be done by the young student before he leaves England, especially 
in the acquisition of the style of the books, and also in some degree the lan- 
guage of conversation. The written characters of the Chinese may be acquired 
any where by means of books alone, and, as the pronunciation of these written 
symbols is exceedingly simple, considerable progress may be made, with a 
little assistance, in learning such simple sentences as have the stamp of being 
native, but he should avoid those which are made up to suit foreign expremiona 
Where native teachers, good grammars, and perfect dictionaries of Chinese 
are wanting, this language can only be studied to perfection in its native land. 
Some knowledge however may and ought to be acquired under a European 
tutor, who can generally explain £Eur better than a native Chinese the diffi- 
culties which will beset a beginner. The plan which we would suggest for 
cementing our new relations with China, and removing the numerous miscon- 
ceptions which exist on both sides, is the establishment of a College in this 
country for the education of young Chinese in English, and for affording to 
young Englishmen the means of acquiring the rudiments of Chinese; and 
also the foundation of a College in Peking, or in some other city of China, for 
the preparation of such Chinese youths in the rudiments of English, and for the 
instruction of English youths in the Chinese language. Each College shoidd 
have two departments, and these should be directed by English and Chinese 
tutors. The Chinese youths would cultivate the languages and sciences of 
Europe to the best advantage in England, while the English youths in China 
would learn perfectly, as natives do, the Chinese language, and would make 
themselves acquainted with the products and the resources of China, and 
gain a knowledge too of the home and foreign policy of the Chinese. 
Such an arrangement would be productive of most beneficial results. The 
plan of an Anglo -Chinese College was carried out at Malacca about thirty- 
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fire years ago, and much good was done thereby, but from its position out of 
China and from a deficiency in means, less was accomplished than might have 
been under more favourable circumstances. For an institution of this kind to 
succeed, it should receive the countenance and support of the governments 
of both countries; but the education should not be gratuitous, as it would 
be desirable to obtain the better class of boys for instruction; and the rela- 
tives of such youths would be in a position to defray the expenses o/ their 
education, and thus lessen the amount of expenditure on the part of the pro- 
moters of the plan. But while the civil war in China is raging, and the govern- 
ment of that country is so insecure, no extensive plans of amelioration can be 
carried out As commerce and Christianity advance, civilization and peace 
will follow in the steps of the missionary and the merchant. In the mean- 
time it is not from the partial knowledge of European languages in the case 
of a few natives that much good may be anticipated, but the fiill and frequent 
dissemination of religious and political truth, by means of translations into 
Chinese, will affect the national mind, which is now very fiilly alive to the 
influence of Europe on the well-being of the " Middle kingdom.** 

Many such translations have already been made within the last few years. 
Improved versions of the Holy Scriptures, and of standard religious publica- 
tions, have been issued in China. Valuable treatises on astronomy, algebra, 
arithmetic, and geometry, natural philosophy and political economy have 
been turned into Chinese recently *. Many more are however needed, espe- 
eially on the subjects of European history, the science of mind and the laws 
of thought 

* Sadh are ffenchel*t At^ronomy and De Morgan* t Algebra, and works on Arithmetic 
and other subjects translated by A. Wylie, Esq. ; works on (Geography, the History of 
England, by the Rev. William Muirhead ; several works on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Medicine by Dr. Benjamin Hobson ; treatises on Electricity, the Laws of Storms, and 
other subjects by Dr. Macgowan ; and various educational works by the Rev. W. Lobscheid. 
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Chap. I. ETYMOLOGY. 

Sbct. I. Abtioulatb sounds and their symbols. 

§. I. Elementa/ry sotmds mid their orthography, 

1. The Chinese language does not possess, like the European languages, a 
series of letters with which to express elementary sounds; nor are figures 
employed to represent syllables merely, as in the syllabaries of the Japanese 
and Manchu languages. It is therefore necessary in the outset to lay before 
the student a clear system of orthography, in order that he may acquire as 
speedily as possible a correct pronunciation of the Chinese characters; and 
we propose making use of the Roman alphabet for this purpose. 

2. The articulate sounds of the human voice are produced by the united 
action of the breath and the organs of speech, the lips, the tongue, and the 
larynx. As these organs are the same every where, the articulations of every 
language must partake of many sounds in common; and though they may be 
modified by the shape of the organs and other circumstances, they are funda- 
mentally the same. It follows, therefore, that in learning a foreign tongue 
a consideration of the elementary sounds of the human voice, and the exhi- 
bition of them in that tongue, will facilitate the progress by placing the 
subject from the first upon a reasonable basis. 

3. There are three primary vowel sounds, a, t, u, and from these the other 
vowels and the diphthongs spring *. This fact has been proved by the ab- 
sence of the ^ and 6 in the Sanskrit, and by the vowels of the Hebrew in its 
ancient form being only « alephy ^ yod, and 1 va/v. These primary or funda- 
mental vowels, with the vowel-soimds derived from them, are thus exhibited : 



oe, a, €, a / \ a/u, dy q 




a) By the union of a and i the diphthong ai is produced, as oi in aisle; 
then by gradually closing fend contracting the organs we form the German a, 
the flattened a in shame, and the open French i in /orH, mhne; to these 
may be added a with a dot beneath to represent the obscure sound like ir, er, 
and o, in Sir, her, son, respectively. 

0) By the union of a and u the diphthong oai is formed, as ot« in pUyugh 
or OM in Bawm (German); then by contraction we have ^ long in no, nos 
(French); to which may be added q with a dot beneath to represent the 

* It should be nnderstood from the first that the pronunciation of these rowels is the 
German or Italian ; ah, ee, 00 in English. 

B 

^^ 
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sound of o in order or au in ckmse. In the ancient Arabic, ai and au were 
used instead of e and o. So in the Greek and Latin, Ktuaap became CcMOTy 
Bavfia in the Ionic dialect was 6S>fjM, a case exactly similar to that which takes 
place in Chinese, and which will be found noticed under the Comparative 
Table of Dialects. The modem pronunciation of the French words kUt, nuUs, 
cmssiy illustrates the same facts, as does also the vulgar Qerman 5ch for ouch, 
y) By uniting t and u we produce ew in yew, hew, new, &c. ; and in like 
manner any variety of simple vowel sound or diphthongal compound may be 
formed with the three vowels a, t, u *. 

4. We shall employ the letters of the Roman alphabet to express Chinese 
sounds; and the student should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the system of orthography given below. An absolutely true pronunciation 
can only be attained by long and regular practice, by imitating a teacher, and 
by a residence among the Chinese; yet, by careful attention to the advice 
here given, considerable advance may be made with the aid of books alone. 

T. T. Meadows, Esq., one of H. B. Majesty's Consuls in China, proposed a 
new orthography several years ago, and made some very just remarks on the 
obscti/re vowd aotmds, with especial reference to their delicate modifications in 
the Pekin dialect (See DeauUory Note8 on China. London: Allen, 1847.) 

The variations however in the pronimciation of native scholars speaking 
the same dialect are many, whilst all are sufficiently correct Just as dis- 
tinctions may be drawn between the pronunciation of individual scholars in 
this country and considerable difference be found to exist in their pronuncia- 
tion of single words ; but to alter the spelling of English words because the 
letter a is sounded somewhat broader or made a little longer by one than 
by another, would lead to endless changes. To illustrate this point — ^the 
German (i is not the same as the English a in shame or ay in play, nor is 
the German eu accurately expressed by oy in joy, toy; yet these examples 
may stand in a Grammar for Englishmen, because each answers so nearly to 
the foreign sound as to be a sufficient guide to the pronunciation, though the 
French ^ in m^rne and the eui in femUe correspond more nearly to the 
Gkrman ii and eu. 

5. The quantity of each of the voweb in the following table is long in all 
positions which allow of it ; that is to say, in some rare positions they will be 
short; as, for instance, when affected by ihe jir-shing (902, 2291) or 'entering 
tone,* which is always designated by the ordinary mark ^/ for a short vowel. 

The pronunciation of the short voweb is exemplified by the words enclosed 
in brackets. 

The short 6, which should correctly be written with the dot beneath, will 
be without the dot, as the corresponding short of d long rarely, if ever, occurs. 

The equivalent of each vowel is also given according to Dr. Morrison's 
system of spelling, as the student will have to refer to hb Dictionary. 

* For further information on this subject the student may refer to ELarl F. Becker's 
Organism der Sprache; Jacob Grimm's 6e$ehidUe der VeuUchen Spnx<he; and Wilhehn 
von Humboldt's work, Veher die Kawi Sprachf, vol. I. Einleitung, 
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The system of orthography adopted. 



I. The vowels, simple and combined. 


Form. 


Morr. 


Tbe value of each illustrated by examples. 


i I 
^ i 
a d 
q 4 
o 6 

9 
o 

u a 
a 41 


e elh 
ay ih 
a dh 
d uh 
6 
aw 

00 ah 
eu ui 


* in police; i in un/r (Genn.); i in av>8si (Ft,); (bit.) 
a in lame; d m/ahig (Germ.); S in mhne (Fr.); (bit) 
a m father; a in da/rf (Qcerm.) ] a vnpas (Fr.); {bdt.) 
a in orgcm; e in Aa6en (Germ.); ue in qu^ (Fr.); {piU,) 
in 7U>; o in oder (Germ.); 6 in c6te (Fr.); {n6t) 
(Canton D. and Shanghai D.) o in order; aw in law, 
(Shanghai D.) o in Lowe (Germ.) ; nearly oeu in soeur (Fr.) 
u in nde; umdu (Germ.); ou in vous (Fr.); {ball.) 
u in hme (Fr.); ii in Miihe (Germ.); {eu in peut-itre.) 


is a 

iaid 

io id 

in in 

ei 

eu 

ai 

cm 

oi 

ui 

ui 


eayei 
ea ed 
ed 
ew eOh 
ei 
ow 
ae 
aou 

oy 

uy 
uy 


ie in pied {Fr.); yea (Eng.); {yi in yesterday.) 

ia in Zta, pHa (Fr.) ; ja (Germ.) ; {yd in yamkee.) 

io in mHUon (Fr.) ; (Shanghai D.) ; {yd in yacht.) 

ew in hew, yew; {ja injuchhe! (Genn.)) 

ei in sein (Germ); ie in pie (Eng.) 

« + tt, peculiar. French MSS. would have eou. 

ai in aisle; so tot =606 in Morr. 

ow in cow; au in Fra/u (Germ.); so iau=eaou in Morr. 

^Canton D.^ oi in voice. 

(Canton D.) u-^i; m in ruin. 

eui in/euUle (Fr.) ; eu in Beute (Genn.) 



IL The consonants, single and combined. 


Form. 


Morr. 


The value of each illustrated by examples. 


b 


_ 


as in English, not in Mand. D. (in Shang. D. and Hok D.) 


ch 


A 


c^ in hoUch; chw in ha,tch/way; chh in catch him. 


d 


— 


(Shang. D. Ningpo D. &c.) as in English; dj=Fng.j. 


f 


f 


f \njU. The icyne in some dialects changes it to v. 


9 


9 


g in good always, never g in gin. 


h 


h 


h in htaH ; before i and t2 it is a strong aspiration, nearly sh. 


J 


3 


j injeum>e (Fr.); z in aztM'e (Eng.); ju or jw. 


k 


k 


k in king; A^ as ^ in que&n. 


I 


I 


I in Une; ^ as in bulwark. 


m 


m 


m in mine; mu) as in homefwa/rd. 


n 


n 


n in nine; nil? as in vrnoard; ng in anger. 


P 


P 


pin pine. 


r 


r 


r in rum; rather more rolling than the English r. 


s 


s 


s m see; sw as m swam. 


sh 


sh 


sh in shine; shw as in a rash wish. 


t 


t 


t in tiny; tw2Ain twist; to as in wits; tsw as in Cotswcld. 


V 


- 


V in vine (Shang. and Ning. D.) 


w 


w 


w m way, or v \n vine. 


y 

z 


y 

z 


y m you. 

z in squeeze, sz=:s + z, i. e. the hissing sound of s, then the 






buzzing sound of z, and in tsz=ts-\-z. 
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6. Exercise for reading. 

Talng tahu Jc\ lat, kidu hat-ts^-m^n, aaH-aail H, kiau-kiau hwdy gaU 
ah/ivid si Hen, pau todtn hail ch*d Ici-Jci; m/H-yiil «;$ tl shi-h&d, Tcan-Tcan ahu 
sie-^ t8&; 8dn-lidng-k6 sihwdn pdng-yiU, tsd k6 sh^, hid ^6 to^-H^ kidi-hidi 
fn4n-4r. tsiH k'd-l kwd-Hfi-ta^ lia/U, 

§. 2. Syllahlea amd their i/ntonation, 

7. After having thus considered elementary sounds and the symbols suited 
to express them, we naturally proceed to view them as they are united to form 
syllables. The characters of the Chinese do not represent elementary sounds 
or articulations, but each character stands for an entire syllable. The syllable 
then in Chinese is simply the na/me given to a symbol ; that is, each character 
is expressed by a syllable, the sound of which cannot be discovered from the 
composition or formation of the character. In fact, the same characters 
have different names in the different provinces in which they are read, just as 
the Arabic numerals are called by different names in the various states of 
Europe and Asia. 

8. Every syllable in the Court dialect ends with a vowel or nasal, but 
commonly with a voweL The dialectic peculiarities may be seen in the 
Comparative Table. 

9. The Chinese divide the syllable into two parts, the initial and the final ; 
and they define the pronunciation of characters by a process called fctn-tsi 

^^ "Wj 'to cut off in opposite directions;' thus the initial of the syllable 

ke may be taken and the final of the syllable nrnng, and they together constitute 
the syllable kung. In K'anghi's Dictionary the pronunciation of characters 

is always explained in this way; e. g. the sound of the character [p is 

explained thus: chi aJii/ng tsd, chi and shing being cut in the above way 
into ch-ing, which is the pronunciation of the character ching, 

10. The number of different Chinese syllables is between four and five 

hundred. In the Mandarin or Court dialect — the Kwdn-hwd*^^ gg 
— there are four hundred and ten syllables, besides those with aspirates, as 
thien or t*ien. They are here arranged in alphabetic order, and the student 
will do well to read them as an exercise in orthoepy. 

Table of the syllables in the Kwdn-hwd, 



» a 


^3 chi 


^ cm 


Hchen 


iqr 


^Scheu 


4 cm 


^^ chi 


5 cha 


n ch% 


^chd 


»8 chm 


7 chcui 
^ chan 


^9 ching 
^chd 


9 chqn 
»o chixmg 
^^ chau 


i« chu 
^^chU 
*3 chu 


izchg 


H chuen 



^5 chili 
2^ chvmg 
^7 chwa 
^5 ckivai 
29 chwang 
3o/(X 
31 /an 
S^/qn 
llfcmg 
M/eu 
ISfi 
1^/6 



37> 
38/^ 
i9fanj 
40 gai 
4* gam, 
^^ gqn 
4i gang 
^gqng 
45 gau 
4^ geu 
47 gl 
4^ go 



49 gd 
5^ hai 

51 han 

52 hqn 

53 hang 

54 hqng 

55 hau 
5^ hi 

57 heu 

58 hi 

59 hi 

60 li^ia 



^^ hid 
^^ hiai 
63 hiang 
^ hiau 
^Sjhii 
^hien 
^7 hin 
^ hiifig 
^9 hid 
7^ hiu 
7» hiU 
7i hiv^en 



73 hmn 

74 hiung 

75 ho 

76 hd 

77 hu 
7^hU 

79 htl 

80 hung 

81 hwa 
^^hwd 
S3 hwai 
84 hwan 
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86. 



91 ♦ 

9yjang 
94 jaw 
9Sje 
9^jf 
97jen 



99ji 
oojin 

02JQ 

^Sjuen 
o6jn{ 

oyjtmg 
08 Am 
^k(m 

^^ka/ng 

^Ikau 

Hke 

^Skeu 

^9kUt 
^kiai 
^^ kiang 

HkU 
^Skien 
^kin 
^T king 
^kid 
^kiu 
30 Mil 
^^kiuen 



^i^kitm 

^Slkiung 

^Mko 

^iSkd 

n^ku 

«37A?tf 

»38A?U 

'39 A^ 

^¥>kung 

H^kioa 

^^^kwd 

'43 kwai 

H^ktcan 

HSktoqn 

^^kwcmg 

Hikwqng 

^^kwei 

H9kwo 

'Sokwd 

H^ktod 

^55 km 

^Sllimg 
^S^lqng 
^S9lmi 

163^ 
^^liang 

166 Hi — 
^^Ivng 

mio 
nsld 
^76 hi 
^77 i-a 
^79 la 



n9ltl 

180 liii 

181 lung 
^^^Ivxm 

»84m<l 

»8^waw 
^^7 mqn 
^^^ mcmg 
^^9mqng 
^90 mem 
'91 we 
"92 iw^ 
*93mci 
^94meu 
^95 mi 
'96 mi 
^97 nUau 
^9^ mie 
'99 mien 
^^m4/n 
^* ming 
^^mm 
^imo 
^^m6 
^Smu 
^mH 
^ mv/ng 
^^ mfwcm 
^na 
210^ 

211 fiai 
^^^nan 
^^inqn 
214 

216 
217 

218 m 
219 

220 

221 
222 
223 
224 

^^5 



^nang 
Sn<pig 
^ncm 
7 neu 



9fa 

niang 
' mow 
^nii 



Inien 

\nvn 

Snmg 



^^nid 
227 ntw 
228710 

229 w^ 

230 nw 
»3> nH 
^i^nU 
233 niii 
H^rvwng 
HSnwan 
2360 
237^ 
^3»pa 
mpd 
^^pai 
H^ pan 
M^pqn 
HZpcmg 
^Mpqng 
HSpcm 
M^pi 
H7pei 
M^peu 
H9pi 
^S^pl 

^S^ picm 

^S^pi^ 

^Slpien 

^S^pin 

^55 ping 

^S^piu 

^57 po 

'S^pd 

^S9pu 

^^pU 

261 

262 
i^3«d 

^Saa/n 
266 

267 

268 

269 

^70 si 

271 

272 



^ptmg 
' pwcm 



Uqng 



* 8€U 



mshd 
^74 shed 
^7S shorn 
276 shqn 
^77 shcmg 
^7^ shorn 
^79 she 
^shi 
^^'shm 
^^^sheu 
283 shi 
^shi 
'^S shi/n 
^^ shmg 

^^7 8h6 

288 gJiy, 

^9shil 
^90 shwa 
^9i8hwd 
292 shtoai 
^9ish/wcmg 
mshwd 
295 shwiii 

^7 si 
^^ sicmg 
^99 sicm 
y^sie 
i^^siS 
i^^sien 
303 sin 
3^ sing 
ySsid 
306 siu 

y^sia 

3^ siuen 
y^ siun 

3»i^ 
3»2«^ 

3Hsa 

3»5«i? 
3»6«tn 
3^7 sung 
3'8«it 



s^9stDcm 


36stsu 


320 sz 


Z66 tsU 


321 to 


367 tew 


322^ 


368 te^ 


323^1 


369 tsiii 


324 tow 


l7otsimg 


325^ 


37^tsw€m 


326 tow^ 


S7ztsz 


l^Ttqng 


mtu 


328 tow 


mtu 


1^9 a 


375 mi 


330 iew 


376 tung 


331 <t 


177 twa/n 


332 « 


378 wn^ 


333 ^lOW 


179 wa 


mtie 


l^wd 


Wtii 


381 tmt 


n^tien 


382u7em 


117 ting 


383tt^W 


338 <iw 


384toaw^ 


339 to 


385 WW 


340 «J 


l^^wi 


Wtsd 


387 WW) 


342 tsai 


388 u;^ 


Mltscm 


389 w?w 


IMtsqn 


390 wnX 


l^Stsomg 


191 ya 


34^tsqng 


392 yd 


M7ts(m 


393 y<M 


H^tsi 


l9Ayqn 


M9tseu 


l9Sy<mg 


IS^tsi 


39^ yaw 


SS'tsi 


397 yc 


35^tsicmg 


398 y^ 


SSitsicm 


399 y«n 


354foie 


400 yl 


35Stsii 


40Iyt7l 


IS^isien 


^^ying 


357 tsin 


^3yiu 


IS^tsing 


404 yd 


lS9tsi6 


¥>Syu 


S^tsi/u 


¥^yil 


361 tsiiien 


407 y4 


362 tsiim 


4^yuen 


l^itso 


409 yUn 


i^tsd 


^^^yrmg 



II. The syllable 4^ (No. 3. of the preceding list) is variously spelt by 
Morrison and others tirh, eiU, % i/rr, rL It represents a peculiar sound, 
probably of modem origin, as it is not found in the Imperial Dictionary of 
ITcmghi J^ ^. The characters it expresses are called t in the Canton and 
gome other dialects, and it rhymes with i in theASAi-/Wn^gi ^ or Classic Odes. 
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6 NATURE OP THB ' TONES.' 

12. The articulate sounds in eveiy langu^e must have preceded the 
written character. There is no positive proof that the syllabic sounds in 
present use in China are of very great antiquity, though this may be 
inferred from one or two &cts. a. The two himdred and fourteen ele- 
mentary characters called RadicdU, contain one hundred and fifty of the 
above-mentioned four hundred syllables ; and this is a large proportion unless 
we suppose that they had those sounds attached to them in a very early 
stage of the language, when, as yet, but few other characters had been 
invented. 

6. The Frimitives, one thousand seven hundred in number, another set of 
elementary characters, which, with the Radicals, make up the body of material 
out of which the thirty or forty thousand characters have been constructed, 
contain nearly every syllable found in the language. 

c Ancient poetry also goes to prove the antiquity of the present oral 
system, by the rhymes in the Shi-king, Some of these odes are very andent 

One of them, on the marriage of IT^w-mhJw^ ^/ -F, a celebrated emperor, 

father of the Cheu Mj feimily, and which was without doubt written at 

that period, leads us back three thousand years, or about two hundred years 
before the reputed date of Homer *. 

I J. Every syllable in Chinese is uttered with a certain intonation or 
modulation of the voice, which is commonly called its ' tone' by Europeans; 

by natives the tone is called Shlng-yin ^^ g*, i. e. tane-aotmd (v. 2291). 

14. The tones are of essential service in adding distinctness to the expres- 
sion; in many cases a phrase would be quite unintelligible without its proper 
tones, and often convey an entirely different idea from the one intended. 

15. The difficulty of learning these tones has been much exaggerated, and 
the published opinions of some who had a right to be heard on subjects 
connected with the Chinese language, have tended to confirm misconceptions. 
We shall here endeavour to state clearly their nature, and give directions for 
their acquirement. 

16. In the first place, the tones are not mere accents or the elevated 
utterance of syllables in words, nor ticcerU, as when we speak of the French 
accent, Scotch accent, a point in which every language differs, nor the way- 
ward and imcertain intonation of words and phrases as we hear frequently in 
animated dialogue and oratory ; but they are certain fixed intonations, pecu- 
liar to each character when uttered, and they change only when euphony 
would be disturbed by their accustomed sound being retained. 

17. The Chinese Shlng-yln are from fowr to dght of these latter in- 
tonations proper to the language of the orator, and they add as much force 
and vigour to the Chinese tongue as they do to our own. Only one of them 
is peculiar and uncommon, and this is a sort of whine or drawl; but in union 
with others in the same word it assimilates in some degree to the general or 
predominating tone, and so loses its impleasant sound. 

* y. Marshman'fl Clayis Sinica, pp. 83, 84, etc. 
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EXEMPLIFICATION OP THE * TONES.' 7 

1 8. The number of the tones appears to have been four in the first 
instance, but in the various dialects of China they rise to seven and eight. 
They are as follows : 

1. The p'ingshtng ^p- (2291) ' even, level tone.' — 

2. The shdng-shlTig p (2291) ^rising tone.' \ 

3. The k'd-shing .^ (2291) ' departing tone.' ^ 

4. The jibing 7\^ (2291) * entering tone.' ^ 

By uttering these four at a low pitch of the voice and then at a higher, eight 
different intonations are produced; those pitched high being denominated 
sh^ng f^ ' upper,' and those pitched low being called hid ~T> * lower.' 

19. The Mandarin dialect, or Ktocm-kiod, acknowledges ^ye of these 
tones, the whole of the upper series and the first of the lower. In common 
parlance they are called, i. F'ing, 2. sMng, 3. k*ii, 4,ji, and 5. Md-ptng, 

20. The Shbrng-ptng-shlng is the ^ upper even tone,' and may be illustrated 
by the sound of calling to a person at some distance, thus: * John, fetch my 
horsey the syllables in Italics expressing the tone. 

21. The Shbrng-ahtrng-ahmg or ' upper rising tone' agrees nearly with our 
tone of the final syllable in an interrogation with surprise, ' Will he say that 
nowV 'Can he come, ehV The voice is first depressed and then suddenly 
raised ^ 

22. The Shdrng-k^d-shtng or 'upper descending tone' is well illustrated by 
a phrase of exclamation with scorn or reproach. \ 

23. The Shtmg-jlrshlng or ' upper entering tone' is equivalent to the short 
abrupt utterance in such a phrase as ' tit for tat,' without pronoimcing the 
final letters. In the Peking dialect this tone is changed into the k'vrshing, 

24. The Hid-ptng-ahlng or Mower even tone' is similar to the correspond- 
ing upper one, but is pitched hweTj as in the tone of a direct reply to a 
question, ' Yea,' 'No; * Who fetched it?' 'John,: 

25. The Hid-ah^ng-shvng or Mower rising tone' is very much like the^, 
Scotch accent, the voice is depressed and quickly raised again. This tone 
and the remaining three are not recognised in^e Mandarin dialect, and will 
therefore not be explained here. The student is referred for further informa- 
tion on the subject of the tones to the works of Dyer, Medhurst, Bridgman, 
and Edkins, all of whom have taken great pains to elucidate them. 

26. The diacritical marks used by the early Jesuits to distinguish the 
tones we shall employ in this work. They are as follows : ~ ^ ' " '^ i. F'ing, 
2. skiing, 3. Je'd, 4. j%, 5. hidr-ptn^; placed above the vowel of the syllable to 
be intonated thus, td, tH, td, td, td, ^ 

27. The following passages are intended to illustrate the character of 
tones. The numbers attached to the words, and the diacritical marks also, 
refer to the tones employed in the pronunciation of them. 

I. " There I saw Rhadam&nthus (5), one of the judges of the dead, seated 
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8 CHANOH8 OF THB * TONB.' 

at his trib&nal (5). He interrogated each separately. 'Madam' (i)^ says 
he, to the first of them, ' you have been upon the earth above fifty ySars ; 
what have you been dding there all this while?' *Domg!' (2), says she, 
* really I don't know what Fve been doing!'" Gtuvrdicm, No. 158. 
II. Lear. But goes this with thy he^? (2) 

Cordelia. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So yoiing, and so unt^nder? 
Cor. So yo^g, my lord, and true (5). 

Lear. Let it b^ s6. — ^Thy trtlth then be thy d6wer; 

For, by the sacred r&diance of the stin ; 
The mysteries of H6cate, and the night ; 
By all the operations of the 6rbs (3), 
From whom we do exist and c^e to be; 
H^re I disclaim all my paternal c^e, 
Propinquity and prdperty of bl6od, 
And as a str^ger to my he^ and m^ 
Hold thee, from this, for 6ver. 
Kent. QSod my liCge — 

Lear. Pe&ce, K^nt! 

Come not betwixt the dr^on and his wrath : 
I lov*d her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind niirsery. — H€nce, and avoid my sight. 

Shakespeare, King Lear, Act I. Sc. 2. 

28. The Chinese sometimes distinguish the tone of a syllable by a mark 
placed at the comer of the character, but not generally. As each character 
is inscribed in a square, the four comers serve as positions for tone-marks in 

«l 13 

the order shown here : 

^ 

29. The tone of a character is sometimes changed to show that it has an 

uncommon meaning or that its relation to the sentence is altered; thus 
nowns become verbs, and adjectives become nouns, but not by any constant 
rule: cMi 'JxT 'a lord' becomes ckd *to mle;' 6 or g6 S5. 'bad' be- 
comes ton or kd ^to hate;' shding p 'upper' becomes skdng 'to go up, 
ascend;' clhUivg m 'heavy' becomes ch'dng *to repeat' In such cases a 
small circle called Jdu^ (1282) is placed at one comer of the character to 
intimate the change. 

30. The Chinese aspirate many of their syllables very strongly, and the 
absence of the aspiration nearly always renders the phrase unintelligible. 
For example, kai g^ * ought,' but k*ai BM ' to open.' We shall express 
the aspiration by the Greek spiritus asper ('). When the letter h is used it 
will be understood to be a very strong aspiration; thus hal )fM 'the sea' is 
pronounced as if written with the German guttural ch, chat. 
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' tones' in succession. 9 

31. Tbe Chinese are accustomed to arrange the characters in Dietionaries 
according to tixe final sounds of the syllables which they represent; thus, 
•ten^ Uen, mien, kien, &o,, come together as they rhyme with each other, and 
then they follow according to the tones, ptngy shdrng, V'&y ji. In the Canton 
dialect there is a Dictionary of this kind, in which the syllables are arranged 
in thirty-three classes according to their terminations. The first of the series 
is Mn; and the syllables which rhyme with this are taken through the four 
tones of both upper and lower series. The practice of reading these syllables 
after a native instructor, in the order of the tones, will be adTantageous to 
the student: thus, sUmy si^ siSn, ni; and tiien, as a second exercise, he 
should select dissyllabic and trisyllabic combinations whose sequences as 
r^ards tone are similar. 

32. The following table will show what we mean by sequence in tone, and 
the accompanying exercises will serve to accustom the student to practical 
intonation. 

PHng Shdng K'4 Ji Eid^'tng 



Ptng 



K'4 



Ji 



I 


% 


3 


4 

. w 


5 

- A 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 
^ A 


tl 

/ - 




«3 


14 


15 

f A 


t6 

w * 


17 


iS 


19 


30 

»• A 


31 

A - 


4« 

A > 


«3 

A / 


u 

A w 


A A 



Hid-p*tng 



From this it appears that twenty-five combinations of tones may be formed^ 
though some occur more frequently than others. We shall now give several 
combinations intoned according to the numbers in the table : 

1. Imirt'ien ' to-day ;'»^ kimg-Jti *work;'cd svovng-hmg 'Mn, Sir.'«' 

2. tO'Shaik 'how many?'?** tien-ckU 'God*;'^» gwnrtihh ' favour.' J^^ 

3. samgA 'trade, business ;'l» chl-taii 'to know^'n® Vkvd 'as before.'P<i 

4. i;^'dothes;'f» «Aefl-«^«' to collect together ;'*« «dwflr;f« 'birthday.' !▼ 



'A- 



The word used by ike Bomanistfl, 
d 



P 



m 



'.* 



:i '© '* 'A "M 'P 
'^ ':^ -m 'JR 'i^ 'H 
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10 BXBBCiaBS IN THB ' TONBS/ 

5. AOrf^flfyg 'a library ;'*b t^-w^ 'poliBhed, refined ;'<:^ h^iik4i^i/ng 

*tofollow.'«' 

6. <d^8at2 'to sweep;'?^ ^d-^71^ 'to listen;*ei Hh^hiSng 'to kindle 

incense.' J ^ 

7. 2ai^-to^ 'the old one, &iher;'l™ phi-tdil 'to drink wine;'no fit^chdn 

'land produce.'?^ 

8. hd-M 'an assiBtant;''* taai^^/dn 'morning rice, breakfiafit;'^^ Htng" 

hed 'to waitfor/^^ 

9. weirksv& 'hardship ;'«y t^fiL 'to send;'«« yhirmH 'the eyes.**'^' 

10. tai!trch*d 'to pour out tea;'C^' wd,ng'nien 'last year;'®''' <id9i-^e«2 

'tonod'JV 

11. toai-pien 'outside;'**'*' cMmg-hod 'to plant flowers ;'i'^' pa/d-chl 

'to inform.' 1'™' 

12. cA^-^ 'here;'«*'o' sisulmg 'to think of carefully ;'p'q' ahdrng-ml^ 'to 

mount a horse.' ''■' 
iS'fh/^ng 'expenses ;'*'«' ytf^ 'to prepare beforehand ;'^'^ kaHsii 
'toinform.'^'y' 

14. Mng-eha 'to kill;'*'*" Ae«^-M« 'Hberali'^^c^ jeirH ' strength.' d"e^ 

15. pi-fTUpn 'shut the door;''"?" hid-k*t 'to play at chess;'!*''^^ si-tHng 

'affaLr.Tk" 

16. tilshu 'to study;'!''* yS-cAi 'to be mad;'*"" chOri&ng 'domestic 

17. tod-c4t^ 'to act as master ;'P''q'' U-hod 'to bear fruit;''^''"'' jl-teS 'a 

day.'fm 

18. W^yiwgr 'to answer;''*"'^ shvoii-hMd 'talk;'^''*" M-^ 'to blame.'y"'^ 



'JS 'K '15 '# '^ "i^- "f^ IS 
±. "& '%% 'st '¥ "«S '^ '-(S 



P 



'f 'ft '% 'IM "a '« •'Jg: % 

"# 'H "^i- 'a 'a ■'% '«? "> 

"31 '« '>IB ''S. '± 'li 'Sf "ffl 

'ffi 'ffl 'S 'i» '# *■*? "■= " 



'M. '-n '■» '"FT ''T la *■* '' 

■"iS "'15 ""M "■& ''-f^ ''i "la ' 

«^a "'^^ '"nte ''iA ^iO- y"^. 



H "« ']« 'ift 'sS 
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BXBBOISBS m THB ^ TONBS/ 11 

19. M^ 'jeBierday;'*b tsUk*B ' forthwith ;'cd yH./^ i^ much the 

more.'*' 

20. cVtl-fal 'going in and out;'e^ hif^/dng 'a 8chooboom;^iJ tfirCUng 

*together/kl 

21. fk)n^-ibAn * power ;'™n jH^Jnn *now;'op ni^^d^ *age'^' (of a 

person). 

22. fjD^n-U 'elegance of composition;'*^ j4-48^ 'thns;'^^^ ^ot^^Aot^ 'to 

wave the hanA'^^ 

23. fnling-t8£ 'name and title;*<7 yUng-mad 'countenance;'**' VUhwai 

' marvelloua,' *^^ 

24. ndrk-^wd 'difficult to say ;'*'«' /%-tl 'a house ;'J'' min^ ' to- 

morrow.' K'^ 

25. kuHMat 'to retum;'h'i' ctf4,Ai2 ' tea-pot ^^k* n^irUtat 'a slave.*!'^' 

33. The following may serve as an exercise for reading the different tones 
with the same syllable aspirated as well as tmaspirated : 

C%5n^"»' 'chapter;* c^'^ri^o' 'long;' cAcbi^P' 'palm of the hand;' ch4fng9L 
'a curtain;' chAng^ 'constant;' cfC6mg^^ 'to reward;' c^i*' 'to know;' 
c^^' 'to point out;' cKl"^ 'to be^;' cki"^ 'to come;' chi^' 'slow;' 
ihwngr 'middle;' cKii/ng^' 'insect;' <Mng*^ 'to plant;' /on^" 'to divide;' 
/>»«^ 'flour;' fiin^" 'aU;' fh/n^ 'to reverse;' fi^" 'not;' fif^ 'to spend;' 
fi^'fai-; Adi'^'fire;' JWr'whatl' Aitln^k'' ^ an elder brother;' hiikig^'' 
'a bear;' *««J«'' 'a flower;' ^«£Hi»" 'to change;' Aittio" 'flowery;' AiP"'a 
foundation;' Bq" 'self;' iC ^ 'to remember, record ;' **C»" 'he, that;' A'**" 
'to insult;' k%^'' 'to begin.' 



*Bt "B 'ff 'm 'm 'm 'm 

'* % 'S '- 'PI "m ■# "Sn 

'4- '^ '!^ -5: 'ji -jfc 1$ -^ 

'€ '* •* '18 'I? "ti "M 'm 

'& 'm "m '* "4 "i. 'K "t 

•■* °ft ■•■# ''♦I '« 't '^ °>s 

'«& ^s 'a 't '$ "■« "^ 'IS 

"K 'R '■# ""St "SE 'k "^ "x 

■■gR "'IS "'^i "'tt '■« ''a '^ '* 

'■» ''fe 

o a 
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12 FORMATION OF WORDS, 

These will afford practice for the student in the regular sequences of p*tng, 
shdng, k*U, and some others : 

taien^Jdng ^^ B5 jM ' thousand-mile-mirror — a telescope.* 

ehofH-aheiJL hUvd jin jH -^ p?L ^ 'beckon with hand — call man.' 

gmrtitn tsiii td ^^ ^^ ^^ y^ his ' fieiyour very greai' 

t^om-tml kw6 td 'W^^ ^B ^W ^^ ' desire wine paasover much — he is 
too fond of wine.' 

It remains for the student to collect phrases with the same ccmsecutiye 
tones^ and to practise reading them aloud. Such short sentences may be 
found already marked with the proper tones in the body of this wcurk. 

' §. 3. Words cmd their composition generally, 

34. Up to this point we have considered only the s&vmds and syUUMes of 
the Chinese, indepaident of any meaning that might be attached to them. 
We next turn to words as the expression of ideas. By a word is here meant 
one or more syllables, which, on being pronounced, convey but one significap- 

tion; e. g. ^in A^ ' man,' t*ii-tsidmg ^^ 1^ * a blaok^knith.' 

35. A word in Chinese ma/y oonenst of one syllable, but from the wantfof 
grammatical inflexions, and from the limited number of cfyllables in use, a 
monosyllable is rarely intelli^ble when alone; it generally requires some 
adjunct to limit or strengthen its meaning. To illustrate this; H -f A signi- 
fies 'earth;' t/i wf 'ruler;' U ^ 'younger brother:' the syl^bles and 

tones of all these being alike, there is nothing to distinguish thetn wheii 
uttered, and it is only by some syllable or syllables being attached to tiiem, 
that any notion is to be acquired from them. Thus in the phrase fUen-ti 

iF I ' heaven and earth,' the meaning of the syllable ti becomes known by 

its juxta-poffltion with the syllable t*ien. In tirfiim/g | Jj ' a place,' the 

syllable ii 'earth' is limited hj /mig 'a square,' making the compound to 
signify 'locality, regicm' merely. Again, ti 'ruler,' as a general term, is 

limited in the spoken language to ' emperor' by prefixing hwdng ^^ ' em- 
peror,' and is made to signify 'God' by prefixing shomg p 'upper.' Then 
again, tH 'younger brother' is made intelligible at once to a Chinese by the 
addition of hit^ W^ 'elder brother;' hiUng-ti meaning 'brethren.' 

36. When two or more syllables come together in the above way to form 
one Word or phrase, though each syllable may have a distinct meaning of its 
own, the compound becomes in many cases a perfect word with a new mean- 
ing, varying according to the nature of the relation existing between the 
syllables of which it is composed. These syllables either represent (a) syno- 
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EFFECT OF RHTTHM. 13 

wymsy as ^^n-md g^ y 'the eye,' ckang^n m j^ 'middle-heart — ^the 

centre', miirwi p^ S^' end^tail — ^ihe end,' where each is as much a dissyllable 

as workhouse, wouksUmd, dba, in English ; or they form (fi) a phrase, as in t*ien- 

H 'heaven and earth,' k*itng mdng jfJ ^* 'Confucins and Mendus,' which 

^unonnts to enumeration of objects; or (y) words of opposite meaning are 
united to form the general or abstract term implied by each, e. g. hiung-ti 

'elder brother, younger brother — ^brethren*,' td-shail ^^ ^ 'many, few — 

quantity, or how many V or (d) one of the syllables stands as cm attribute of 

the other, e. g. shing-jin ^P /^' holy-man — a sage, a philosopher,' td-hwdng 

>^ W 'great-yellow — rhubarb,' k*4-min -^ ^E 'gone year — ^last year;' 

or («) the two are in apposition, e. g. shi-tsii /f^ *^ * shi, the character — ^the 

character sh^ ' {Btoxke),jtn-kid^s^ M^ ' man-fiunily — a person,' k'i-jtn Ur /^ 

'guest-man— a guest' Similar unities may be formed by joining verbs 
which are synonymous or antithetical in meaning; and innumerable phrases 
of two and three syllables are constituted, by conventional usage, perfect 
words, their elements being inseparable. This subject will be found further 
explained in the section on the formation of nouns and verbs. The following 
English words and phrases will lead the student to anticipate what he may 
find in Chinese compounds : (a) wire-worker, silver-smith, tvnrmcm, phmirtree, 
cra/w-fish, loadstone, the three kingdoms (for the whole country), chu/rch- 
warden, feather-hed, sea-port, fox-hotmd; (b) to injure a m<m, to kill a man, 
to obey an order. 

37. Fr(»n the above, however, it must not be inferred that Chinese words, 
thus formed, always remain in their ori^nal form when brought into con- 
struction in the sentence. The rhythm often causes the exclusion of one 
syllable firom a word when the sense is unaffected by its absence. Thus 
mii»-^7i^ is 'mother-relation — smother;' ^c_^d ig ^gon-child — son;' 'to die' 

. 18 s^^, and s^^4iail^ means 'die-finish — died:' but in the expression 'The 
mother and son died together,' tsin and ^ and Uait would be omitted for 
the reasons just given, and the expression would be mil*^ ts^^ UdngS-kd^ yi'^, 
t*4/ngl «^«, or Ka^^ might be also attached. 

38. The same principle of rhythm, which leads to the elision of one of 
two syllables in a word, under certain circumstances, alSo leads to the addi- 
tion of a meaningless particle when the sound of the whole would be 
imiHX>ved thereby. This &ct is shown most deariy in the local dialects, 
each of which has euphonic particles peculiar to it. 

* C£ the phrase ' The long and the short— all.' 

*« 'M °a '^ 'w 'J 
'- 'PI 
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14 ORIGIN OF THB WBTTTEN CHABACTBB. 

39. Altihough Chinese words are not bmlt up from roots by the addition 
of terminations, nor modified by changes of the vowels in them, there are 
certain syllables which take the place of terminations, and these give nominal 
and verbal forms to the words they thus affect We have called such syllA- 
hies /ormatives. Among them are, 4^* * child,' ta^^ *son,* t*ed^ 'head:' 
thus, t'sid^r*^ ^sparrow-child — a sparrow, or any small bird;* sidng^-ts^^ 
* box-son — a chest;* ji^fed^ 'sun-head — the sun.' The subject will be found 
further explained in the next chapter. 

§. 4. The chovracUrs^ amd how to write them, 

40. We now come to the consideration of the symbols employed to express 
the sounds and syllables of this language. They are not merely arbitrary 
figures, but ideographic characters; they express notions rather than sounds. 
They are very ancient, and are unique in every point of view. 

41. The inventor or originator of the characters is said to have been 
FiSrhij or, with his proper titie, Tai-hom FUrM y^ z^, ^x jk^ *the most 

illustrious Fit-hi* He was bom in Shen-si B^P rj I*rov., circ B. C. 2200, 
and was the first of five ancient emperors (v. Table of Dynasties and Em^ 
perors. Appendix A.), and successor of the three mythical sovereigns. He 
built his capital, Z^atr/wng-Ju H^j ^ j- Jj^ in Eur^nan ^M ^ Prov., on 
the ffvxmg-ho S^ J'OJ or 'yellow river *.' Fil-hi taught his rude subjects the 
arts of domestic life; and he invented the eight diagrams, pd-kwd /\^ ±|\ 

or combinations of whole and broken stndght lines, as a substitute for the 
knotted cords used for recording events by one of his predecessors, Siii-jm f 

j)j[» /^. Fil-hi also subsequently invented the LUrehu -^ -^J, or six 

classes of characters ^ven below (44). 

42. Another account is, that Hwcmg-ti y^ ^f, the 3rd Emperor from 
Fil-hi, ordered Tacmg-hU i^ gp , a man of extensive genius, and president 

of the Board of Historians, to work at the composition of the characters, and 
to follow the six rules of FH-hi One day, while walking by the river-side, 
he perceived some traces of birds' claws on the sand, and sat down to ponder 
on the Emperor's command. Some of the marks he copied on slips of 
bamboo with a pencil dipped in varnish. On his return home he multiplied 
the forms, always keeping in view the foot-prints of the birds, and thus pro^ 
duced five hundred and forty characters, which were called niattrtsi'Wqn 
^^ *T^ 3C ^^ * bird-mark characters.' 

* A colony of Jews settled in this city in later times. 

i* SUirjin is said, by the Chinese, to have first discovered the use of fire. 

•^ "1- 'm "# 'M 'R 
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43. But the &ther of letters in China was Paia-shii ^^H &^ ^ ^ schokr in 
the ragn of Ching-wAng Jj^ J of the Ched SJ dynasty, dre. B. C. iioo. 
In his work it is stated that the greater part of the characters were originally 
hieroglyphic ; but that for the sake of appearance and convenience they were 
gradually changed. See Morrison's Dictionary, yoL I. IniroducUan; Marsh- 
man's Clavis Sinica, pp. 15, 16; and Kcmg-kim |p| |^, or the translation 
of this work by P^ Mailla — Histoire Generale de la Chine, torn. L pp. 1 9, 20. 

44. The IfH-ahu, mentioned above (41), deserve some notice. The names 
of them, with explanations, are here given in a tabular form. 



Ko. 


Name. 


MeftiTTTg of name. 


Teohmcal name. 


No. in each. 


I 


j^^^Sidng-Mng 




Hieroglyphic 


608 


a 


^g ^ CfM-mi 


Indicating-thing 


Significative 


107 


3 


^^EvraU 


Combining-ideas 


Ideographic 


740 


4 




InvertingHdgnification 


Antithetic 


37a 


5 


# JSjri^«^ 


False-borrowed 


Metaphorical 


598 


6 


^ J^^Shmg-htng 


Sound-form 


Phonetic 


ai,8io 



45. The following are illustrations of the above-mentioned six classes of 
characters. The modem forms are given as well as the ancient, that the 
student may be learning a few characters in every day use, while he sees the 
change which has taken place in the ancient hieroglyphic. 

Class I. HiEBOOLYPHia 

Meaning, ^gon* 'moon' 'mountam' 'eye* 'child' 'horse' 'fish' 'tree' 'teeth' 

Modem, g^ 04 g^^gT^:® 

Sound. jt yU shdn mU t^ mHi yH m/A chi 

*J^{fa^ represents ^ a nail;* H felw^ *abow;' ij^ teiti^ *a well;' yj^ 
and n|c&*i2en' a stream;' |I) i(;*0t^ 'a mouth;' im Ad 'fire;' and ^jAuml 
* water.' 

46, The second class includes those which indicate the meaning by their 
very form or composition. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE SYMBOLS. 



Class II. Significative. 



Ancient. 
Meaning. 


<dawn' 


'evening' 


•II 


•below* 


A 

'unite' 


'middle 


Modem. 
Sound. 


tdn 


r 

A 


h 

shd/ng 


T 

hiA 


A^ 





3^ cA^ represents a plant sprin^ng £rom the ground^ 'to come out,' — 
the common character for this is ch*ii tH * to go out;' /R, p^n *a root — 
beginning;' |— ^( yu, something in the mouth, 'to say.' 

47. The next class includes those which are formed by the union of two 
figures belonging to class I; and which together give rise to an idea, 8ome< 
times of an abstraction, sometimes the name of a real thing. 

Class UL Ideographic. 

^■^ ^ M ?* ^ 1^ /f/f 

Meaning, 'brightnesa' 'obatruotion' 'foreet' 'to see* 'to sit' 'tofidlow' 

W Bl' tt a' M' W 

mtng 



Modem. 
Sound. 



hiSn 



Itn 



kien 



ta6 



^S pai (two hands) ' to salute' — the Chinese clasp their hands together 
in salutations — also *to ymt ;' y^ siil (heart and blood) *pity;' >^ y^ (roo^ 
man, dark) ' night' 

48. The following are specimens of the fourth class; they show by the 
inversion of the figures the antithetic significations which are attached to 
them. These inversions are, however, not so apparent in the modem cha- 
racters as in the ancient hieroglyphic ; and whenever the original elements 
of a compound are sought for, the ancient forms must be consulted *. 



I. The sun above the horizon. 
3. l^e moon beginning to appear. 

3. The common character is .4^ h6 ' to unite.' 

4. l^e sun and moon together, suggesting the idea of brigJUness. 

5. A tree in a doorway, — obttructian. 

6. A man with a huge eye, — teeing, 

7. Two men on the ground, — aittvng, 

8. Two men following, — foUawing. 

* An idea of the number of ancient forms for the same character may be obtained by 
reference to M. Gallery's "Systema Phoneticum." Introduction, pp. 31 — 34. He there 
gives from twenty to forty different forms in the ancient character. 
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Class IV. Antithetic. 

*^ (^ ^ il M ?t 5^ 

Meaning, 'righi-hand' 'left-band' 'to oat off' 'to oontinue' 'body' 'body turned' 

Modern. ^' £» P' ||3 ^ ^ 

Sound. yia tsd twdn Id ahin yln 

49. The fifth class is more numerous than the preceding, as well as more 
important. All particles and proper names are included under this class. 
The usages with respect to these and the figurative meanings of words will 
be explained in the syntax and in the dictionary. 

Class y. Metaphorical. 

ABcient. d^ f^ ©1/^4^^ 

Meaning, 'mind' 'ohancter' 'to imprison' 'peace' 'the world' 'andent' 

Modem. 4>* ^* 0' ^' 11* *' 

Sound. jnn tsi tivd gdn shi kin 

So ^1^ i'dm^ *a hall' is used for 'mother;' ^^ ski *a house,' for *wife;' 
^t shvng 'the sun ascending,' for 'tranquillity;' jro hlng 'to raise,' for 
* to flourish.' 

Class VI. Phohetic. 

50. The sixth class, under which the great mass of characters are found, 
has been called Phonetic; because, in the characters classed under it, one 
part gives its own sound to the whole figure, and thus acts as a symbol of 
sound merely. This part does sometimes convey also its symbolic meaning 
as well as its sound. The number of really useful phonetic characters amounts 
to about one thousand and forty. These, when united to the two hundred 

I. Hie |J and J^ were not represented in the andent form, but the figures for hand 
were reTersed. 

4. The modem character for this idea is twdfiy with cm axe by the side of the sUk 
ikreads divided, 

3. The modem character 1:1 has nlk added to strengthen the meaning. 

4. Sin is the common word for heart in nearly all the senses in which this word is used 
in English ; — mmd, disposition. 

5. This is a child under a roof, it means properly, to produce, but commonly, a character, 

6. A man in an enclosure, — in prison, to imprison, 

7. A woman under a roof, — sitting quiet at home, peace, tranquillity. 

8. Three figures for ten, — thirty years, a generation, this generation, the world. 

9. Ten and mouth, — through ten generations, ancient. 

D 
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18 THB PHONBTIO BLBMBKTS. 

and fourteen elementary figures (the Radicals), produce from fifteen to twenty 
thousand derivatives (cf. 12 and 53). 

ed* fe^ ]§/ lu* areaUcalleda,aftern' the common part 
SS ^ ujC *-u ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ calledyow^, after ~fc* the common part. 
Bl", S '^ tS '^ W '^ ^® *" <»Ued At?^, after ^" the common part 

51. The Chinese division of the characters into classes has now been 
given and illustrated. The figures in the margin of the table (44) show the 
number of characters under each class. It will be seen that the ordinary 
process of forming new symbols is the sixth; — by adding to a character a 
figure^ to convey a soimd merely, a new symbol is formed, which has a name 
corresponding to its phonetic element. Thus the figure J ting being added 
to the character >^ kin ^ metal,' a new symbol, *J ting 'a nail' is pro- 
duced; so, also, being added to § Ai^ 'a head' the symbol ]*p^ (fing 'a peak/ 

or ' top of any thing,' is formed. By this ingenious plan any number of new 
characters might be created ; one part of which would designate the generic 
notion of the new name, and the other would indicate the sound by which 
to call it. As an illustration of this: — ^A newly discovered Insect or fish 
might be called ling by certain rude tribes who had never expressed the 
sound in writing, some character having this sound Ung would be taken by a 
Chinese scholar and united to the generic word chiUng * insect,* or yil * fish,' 
as the case might be, and the new character, thus formed^ would ever after be 
used as the proper name for that particular insect or fish *. 

52. The hieroglyphic element in the Chinese characters is not of frequent 
occurrence, that is to say, we find but a very limited number of characters 
whose meaning can be gathered from their formation out of simple signifi- 
cant rudiments; and though the hieroglyphic element may have prevailed in 
many characters under their primitive forms, it is now seldom to be traced 
through the changes which the characters have undergone. An enquiry into 
this branch of the Chinese would be very interesting, and would perhaps 
throw some light upon the acceptations of words at the present day, but as it 
is not of a directly practical nature it would be out of place here. The 
following is an example; the character ^5^ kid 'a femily' is composed of 

mien *a roof placed above, and ^^ shi *a pig' beneath; and these con- 

lifci'self,' 2 •with words = to remeniber, ^ with walk = to rise vp, 4 with Aear<= 
to fear, 5 with silk=to record; 6 fang * a square,' 7 with words— to enquire, 8 with 
a blow = to set free, 9 with earth — a dwelling, or a street, 10 with dweUing = a room; 
11 IcH 'ancient* (c£ 49, note 9), 12 in (m enclosure =Jirm, constant, 13 with grass == 
hitter herbs, meton. for trouMe, hardship, 14 with wood = a rotten tree, withered, 1 A with 
woman = a matron, a lady, 

* The phonetic system of arrangement for lexicog^phioal purposes has been adopted 
by M. Gallery in his work entitled "Systema Phoneticum Scriptnrss Sinic».** 8vo. 
Macao, 184 1. 
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THE BLBMBNTABT CHARACTERS. 19 

stdtuent parts woiild lead to the erroneous impression that pigs under a roof 
was the original notion to be conveyed; but a Chinese authority, noticed by 
Dr. Schott, makes the figure below to consist of the character jtn /^ 'man' 
placed in three different positions, and this would at once suggest the idea of 
a family f. 

53. The elementary figures or characters are technically termed radicals 
and primitives. The radicalsy which were formerly about five hundred in 
number, are now reduced to two hundred and fourteen; the primitives 
amount to about one thousand seven hundred in common use. These, with 
the radicals and the characters compounded with both classes, include nearly 
all the characters existing in Chinese. 

54. The radicals have been sometimes denominated keys; but the term 
radUxUs is very suitable when we consider their meaning and use. They 
include the names of simple objects, natural and artificial, and serve as 
generic heads for classes of characters ; and, in the absence of an alphabet, 
they are employed as an index to the whole language, just as an alphabet is 
used in European tongues. 

55. The Chinese term for the radicals is tsi-ptt ;^ ^[J * character-class 
or classifier.' They are arranged according to the nimiber of strokes required 
to form them. We have given them below imder this arrangement, and 
recommend the student to use his best efforts to acquire them so as to write 
them correctly. 

Table of the Radicals. 

Note. — Of the two numbers given after each radical, the former represents 
the number of characters extant under that radical, and the latter the num- 
ber of those in common use. The words in brackets show the position of the 
radical in its derivatives. (Com,) means that the radical is in use as a com- 
mon word. The asterisk marks those radicals which are frequently found in 
^ compounds. 

Formed with one stroke. 

1. — y%* *one, the same* (various). 44. 16. 

2. I kwan 'perpendicular' (through). 22. 2. 

This radical is used as a sign of the repetition of a character. 

3. ^ chU * a point,'. also called tvhh S A when used as a stop or dot. 1 1. 2. 

4. J pi ^ 2k curve, a sweep to the left' (various). 24. 8. 

5. ^^ yi *a crooked line, one;' a horary character. 42. 8. 

6. J ^ 'a hooked stroke* (various). 20. 3. 

+ See Dr.Schott's " Ghinesiache Sprachlehre." 4to. Berlin, i$57, p. 22. 

D 2 
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Farmed unth two strokes. \ 

7. ^^ (j/r 'two' (com.) (enoloaes, aboye, below). 31. 9. 

8. -^ te4y no signification is given of tins radicaL (above). 39. 10. 

9. yi jtn * * a man' (com.) (above). Its contr. form 4 on the left always. 

800. 141. 

0. I L j^n 'a man walking' (obs.) (below). 52. 14. 

1. y^j^ 'to enter' (com.) (above). 29.5. 

2. /\^pd 'eight' (com.) (below). 45. 12. 

3. r^ kiung 'a desert, an empty space' (obs.) (encloses). 51. 5. 

4. **"^ ml 'to cover' (obs.) (above). 31. 2. 

5. ^ ping* 'an icicle' (obs.) (left). 51. 16. 

6. JL ^ '^ table, a bench' (encloses, right, below). 40. 4. 

7. U ^^ * a receptacle' (obs.) (encloses). 24. 3. 

8. /7 ^^ * * * ^™fe } a Bword' (com.) (below, or right in this form fl). 378. 33. 
The hook should be written first. 

9. j1 ft* 'strength' (com.) (below or right). 163. 19. 

The hook should be written first 

20. /Al poil 'to wrap up, to envelop' (obs.) (encloses). 66, 4, 
___ The dash should be written first. 

21. r^l>i *ft spoon' (right). 20. 2. 

22. 1^ fcmg 'a chest' (obs.) (encloses). 65. 4. 

23. r ^» 'to hide' (obs.) (encloses). i8. 3. 

24. J- a^i 'ten' (com.) (various — ^below). 56. 11. 

25. p jpi<J 'to divine* (above, right). 46. 4. 

26. *p tei 'a seal' (obs.) (right, or below in this form P). 39. 7. 

27. J hdn 'a shelter' (obs.) (hangs over). 128. 8. This is often inter- 

changed with radical 53. 

28. J^ meu 'crooked, perverse' (obs.) (above). 41. 2. 

^9' ^ yi^ 'the hand; again' (com.) (right, below). 92. 12. 
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Formed with three strokes, 

30. n k*eU* 'a mouth' (com.) (left, below). 1047. '^8. 

31. Lj JwDi£i* 'an enclosm*e' (obs.) (encloses). 119. 16. 

32. -4-* t%* 'earth, soil' (com.) (left, under). 579. 56. Sometimes radicals 

170 and 150 are used instead of this. 

33. -j^ si *a scholar; a statesman' (cohl) (above, right). 25. 4. 

34. A^ (M 'to follow' (obs.) (above). 12. i. 

35. 2fiC 8hui *to walk slowly' (obs.) (below). 24. 2. 

36. ^ H 'evening; darkness' (com.) (various). 36. 6. 

37. y^ td* 'great' (com.) (above or below). 133. 23. 

38. ^Jr ^* 'a woman' (com.) (left or below). 690. 61. 

39. •+" tel* 'a son' (com.) (below, left). 87. 17. 

40. i-'-i mien* 'a roof (obs.) (above). 249. 52. 

41. *\j" ts^ 'the tenth of a chi 7? or Chinese foot' (com) (right or 

below). 41. II. 

42. jh sic^ 'small' (com.) (above, combined). 32. 4. 

^^' >t )t 7C yU *^^^ ^^ ^^ * crooked-leg' (obs.); yiu 'still more* 
(com.) (left). 67. 2. 

44. J-^ flAl* 'a corpse' (above). 149. 20. 

45. >^ <x4*d 'a sprout' (obs.) (above). 39. i. 

46. m shdn 'a mountain' (com) (left, above). 637. 17. 
47' u\ or J(| c^'wew 'a stream' (com.) (combined). 27. 4. 

48. 2J^ kung 'work' (com) (various). 18. 5. 

49. H^*^ 'self (com.) (below). 2 1. 5. Distinguish this firom pi and P «^. * 

50. Ijl Aitn* 'a napkin' (com.) (left, below). 295. 19. 

51. 'T^ A;^ 'a shield' (com.) (combined). 18. 6. 

52. ^ yaiA 'young' (left, doubled). 21. 4. K Q. ^^ Ai 'several' 

53. ff/en ♦ ' a covering' (obs.) (covers). 287. 29. 

1 { signifies 'already;' « is a horary oharaoter, ' 9-1 i o'clock a. if.* 
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54. J' yiw^ 'a long journey' (obs.) (left). lo. 5. Used for radical 162. 

55. ^ kimff 'folded hands' (below). 51. a. 

56. -^y« 'a dart' (right). 16.2. 

57. R kilng* *a bow' (com.) (left, below). 166. 15. 

58. ^ hiy ^t or b, 'a pig's head' (obs.) (above). 26. 2. 

59. ^ shcm *long hair' (right). 53. 7. 

60. ^chi*'to walk' (obs.) (left). 227. 26. 

Formed with four strokes. 

61. ^.fv> wn *, contr. ^, *tiie heart' (com.). (The eontr. forai on the left; the 

full form, below or elsewhere). 1077, 142. 

62. ^jl^ A» * *a spear' (com.) (right), iii. 15. 

63. 6 M *a one-leaved door; a femily' (com.) (above). 45. 5. 

64. -^ shell* y contr. i, 'the hand' (com.). (The contr. form on the left; the 

full form, below). 1092. 46. 

65. ^9* chl *a branch' (com.) (right). 27. 2. 

66. ^^^p&^y contr. v, *to touch' (right). 296. 21. 

67. "^ w^Ti, contr. ^, 'to paint letters' (com.). Contr. form seldom used. 

(below). 23. 2. 

68. ^f- teiU 'a dry measure, the North Star' (com.) (right). 33. 5. 

69. hr kin 'an ax; a Chinese pound' (com.) (right). 56. 8. 

70. Jj fB/n/g *a square, a place' (com.) (left). 83. 9. 

71. ^F vyCi^ in comp. ^, 'wanting, not' 13. 2. 

72. n ji* 'the sun; a day' (com.) (left, and elsewhere). 455. gi. 

73. Pj yfl* 'to speak' (com.) (below, and elsewhere). 38. 13. 

74. H yw* 'the moon; a month' (com.) (left). 70. 11. 

75. '^mH,* 'wood' (com) (left, below). 1358. 17. 

76. ^ Fi^ * 'to owe, to want' (right). 236. t8. 

77. J[^ cAl 'to stop at a point' (com.) (various). 91. 9. 
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78. ^ tal* 'a rotten bone; bad, putrid' (00m.) (left). 2^32. la. 

79. -^ «^ 'to kiU' (right). 84. 8. 

80. ffl^ «^ *iio*> without' (com.) (below). 17. 5. 

81. J-p pt *to compare' (com.) (various). 22. i. 

82. :£ ma^ 'hair (not human), fur, feathers' (com.) (left.) 212. 4. 

83. Ph tM 'a family' (com.). 15. 3. ^^ mtn *ihe people' is under tiki, 

84. '^^ ^*l 'vapour' (obs.) (right, above). 18. i. The character in use is ^i. 

85. ^4^ sh/wul *, contr. ^ , 'water' (com.) (contr., on the left ; full form, below). 

1586. 148. 

86. ^ Ad*, contr. nWy 'fire' (com.) (contr., below; full form, left). 639. 43. 

87. in cAat^, contr. ^^, 'claws' (com.) (above). 37. 7. See radical 97. 

88. "^l^fii *a fiather' (com.) (above). 11. 2. 

89. ^ Mdni 'to imitate' (left). 17. 3. 

90. -M ehwdng 'a couch' (obs.) (left). 50. 2. 

91. jy|";?i^ 'a splinter' (left). 78.4. 

92. 5p y^ 'molar teetii' (com.) (left). 9. 2. C£ radical 211. 

93. fk m^ *, contr. ff , 'an ox' (com.) (contr., on the left ; full form, below). 

232. 12. 

94. -^ k^vuhi, contr. ^, 'a dog' (com.) (contr., on the left). 445. 28. Inter- 

changed with radical 153. 

Formed vnth five strokes. 

95. ^^ hMen 'colour of the sky; dark' (com.) (combined). 7. 2. KG. ^\, 

96. ^ j/U* 'a jewel' (com.) (left). 473.25. 

97. nt A?M?a ' finit of the melon kind' (com.) (right or left). 56. 2. 

98. ^ w^ 'tiles, bricks' (com.) (right, below). 173. a. Interchanged with 

radicals 32, 108, and 112. 

99. "H" kdn 'sweet' (com.). 23. 2. 

100. ul sang 'to l)e bom, to live' (com.). 23. 2. 
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oi. ^ y^ 'to use' (com.) (combined), ii. a. E. G. ^/«^ * great.' 

02. ^ fihi* 'a field' (com.) (left, below). 193. 26. 

03. TlS !>** *a piece of cloth; a foot' (com.) (below). 16. 5. 

04. iX^ nl* 'disease' (left). 527. 25. The common character is ^U jt>^n^. 

05. y^ ptX *to stride' (above). x6. 3. 

06. y |>^ 'white; dear' (com.) (leflb, above). 109. 8. 

07. ri^ /i 'skin; bark' (com.) (right, left, below). 95. i. 

08. }[[( mhig * 'dishes' (com.) (below). 129. 16. 

09. H mH* 'the eye' (com.) (left, or contr. form tm above). 646. 29. 

10. ^^ med 'a barbed spear' (left). 66. 3. 

11. ^ «Al 'an arrow' (left). 65.8. 

12. .>Q shi* 'a stone, a rock' (com.) (left, below). 489. 23. 

13. jn* shi^, contr. k, 'an omen from heaven' (com.) (left, below). 
214. 25. The contr. form b similar to the contr. form of 145. 

14. tpA j^ ' the print of an animal's foot ; a trace' (below). 13. 2. 
IS- [^ ^* 'grain' i^om.) (left). 433. 31. 

16. /t AttZ 'a cave, a hole' (com.) (above). 300. 18. 

17. )f H^to stand, to establish' (com.) (left). 102. 7. 

Farmed unth six slices, 

18. >^ c^tl*, contr. /fe^, 'bamboo' (com) (above). 954. 45. 

19. yj^ ml* 'rice (uncooked)' (com.) (left). 321. 16. 

20. ^ wl*, also written ^ and -Jjf^, 'silk, (threads)' (com) (left, below). 
821.71. This nulical has also been called «!;; prob. for as ^^ . 

21. m^y^ 'an earthenware vase' (left). 78. 2. 

22. ()0(J wdw^, contr. ||n, pil, and \K\, 'a net' (above). 164. 15. K G. 
^Aan'rare.' 

23. rfc ydw^ 'a sheep' (com.) (left, above). 157. 9. 

24. ^3 y^ 'wings' (com.) (various: — above, below, right). 210. 9. 
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THB BLBMBNTABT 0HARA0TBB8. 25 

ia5« ^ &wi 'old* (com.) (above); contr. into ^' in i^'and :^*. 23.5. 

136. |j^ 4r 'whiflkers; and, yet' (com.). 23. 3. 

137. ^^ ^t 'a plough handle' (left). 85. 3. 

128. ^^* *the ear' (com.) (left, below). 172. 16. 
1 39. ^ j^ < a pencil' (left and below). 20. 2. 

130. ^ /I**, contr. B, *fle8h' (com.) (left, below). The contr. form is 

printed like ^ 'the moon.' 675.56. 

131. n chtn 'a subject; a statesman' (com.) (left). 17. 4. 

13a. 1^ te$ 'self; firom' (com.) (various). Sometimes used for u pi 'white.' 
35.2. 

133. ^ M 'to come to' (com.) (below, and elsewhere). 25. 3. 

134* r J ^*^ ** mortar' (various). 72. 7. 

135. "§[ «^« *ihe tongue' (com.) (left). 35. 6. 

136. j^ ch*uhh 'to turn the back on ; to oppose' (obs.). 1 1. 3. 

137. jh- chea 'a boat' (com.) (left). 198. 3. 

138. ^*^' disobedient; limits' (right). 6. 2. 

139. W H 'colour; appearance' (com.) (right). 22. 2. 

140. j^jM t8a^*y contr. -M-, 'grass; plants* (com.) (above, in the contr. 

form). 1902. 95. 

141. )[&At^ 'a tiger' (obs.) (above). 115. 9. 

14a. ^ cMh%g* 'an insect; a reptile' (com.) (left, below). 1067. 22. 

143. jjj[ MH 'blood' (com.) (left). 61. 3. 

144. ^ Alw^ 'to walk; to do' (com.) (encloses). 54. 8. 

145. 1^ i *, contr. ^, 'clothing; covering' (com.) (contr. form on the left; 

full form below; sometimes half above and half below). 611.36. 

146. |W ya, also written nu > 'to cover over' (obs.) (above). 30. 3. 

1 h'€tA 'igad/ com. 'to examine.* 2 dU *thi«, he who, &c.* « « 'the west.* 
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26 THB BLBMENTART CHARACTBR8. 

Formed wUh seven strokes, 

147. ^^ *i^* * to see' (com.) (right, below). 162.14. 

148. ^ kid < a horn; a comer' (com.) (left, below). 159. 5. 

149. ^ y^* 'words; to speak' (com.) (left, below). 861. 105. 

150. ^ ka 'a valley' (left). 55. a. 

151. ^ <et^ 'a wooden sacrificial vessel; beans' (below, left). 69. 5. 

152. 0^ sh\ *a pig' (left or below). 50. 3. 
153- ^c^i 'reptiles' (left). 141. 5- 

154. @ ^* *a pearl shell' (com.) (left, below). 278. 46. 

155. Jy^^J c^l 'flesh colour' (com.) (left). 32.2. 

15^- ;^ ^9^* 'to ^w'alkj to ""^' (com) (left). 236. 11. 

157. J^ <«3t*, contr. ^, *the foot, enough' (com) (left, below). 581. 30. 

158. ^ shm 'the body; trunk' (com) (left). 98. 4. 

159- ,ffi ^* * a carriage' (com.) (left). 363. 22. Sometimes called che, 

160. ^A «in 'bitter,' H. C. (com.) (doubled, right). 37. 7. 

161. J^ «&{n' time; an hour,' H.C. (com.) (various). 16.3. C£ radical 168. 

162. 5^ cW*, contr. 2; , 'motion' (obs.) (left). 382. 59. 

163. S yl*, contr. K, *a city' (com.) (right c. contr. form). 351. 27. 

C£ radical 170. 

164. ^[ y^^* 'new wine,' H. C. (com.) (left). 291. 20. 

165. '^f^|»^ 'to distinguish' (left). 14.2. 

166. EB^ 'a Chinese mile; a village' (com.) (below). 14.^5. 

Formed unth eight strokes, 

167. ^ kin* 'gold; metal' (com.) (left). 803. 46. 

168. -^ ch*dngy contr. 1, 'long, old' (com). 56. 2. 

169. P^ m^* 'a door' (com.) (encloses). 249. 27. 

170. © ^*, contr. p, *an artificial mound of earth' (left c. contr. form). 

347. 38. C£ radical 163. 
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THE BLBMBNTART CHAEACTERS. 9,1 

71. ^ tai 'to reach to' (right). 13. i. 

^ chill* 'short-tailed birds' (right). 234. 17. 

pj^ y^* 'rain' (com.) (contr. form eg^ above). 298. 18. 

^ UiUhg *azm^, sky-blue' (com.) (left). 18. 3. 

^p f% *not so, fidse' (com.). 26. 3. 



Formed with nine strokes, 
76. ^«w^ 'the fece' (com.) (left). 67.1. 
77- ^^'untanned hide, without hair' (left). 307.5. 

78. ^^ toeH 'tanned hide' (left). loi. 2. 

79. ^ Ajm^ 'leeks' (various). 21. i. 

80. Q yin 'sound, tone' (com.). 43. 3. 

81. p[ y^* 'the head' (com.) (right). 373. 30. 
83. ^>^ 'wind' (com.) (left). 183.3. 

83. ^/5 'to fly' (com.). 13. 1. 

84. ^ M*, contr. |, *to eat' (com.) (contr. form on the left). 395. 38. 

85. 1^ eheh 'the head; the chief' (com.). 20. i. 

86. q: MOng 'fragrance' (com.). 38. i. 

Formed with ten strokes. 
87- ^ w»^* 'a horse' (com.) (left, below). 473. 28. 

88. ^ ka* *a bone' (com.) (left). 186. 4. Interchanged with radicals 

130 and 181. 

89. ^J ka/a 'high' (com.). 35. i. 

90. ^^ />UM« ' long hair' (above). 245. 7. 

91. p^ ted 'to fight' (obs.) (encloses). 24. i. 

92. ^y chdng 'fragrant plants' (below). 9. i. 

93. & U 'a tripod with crooked feet' (left, below). 74^ 7. 

94. y^ kwei ' a departed spirit, a ghost' (com.) (left). 142, 4. 

E 2 
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S8 THB ELBMBNTABT CHABACTBBS. 

Formed wUh eleven strokes. 

195. ^ yt2 'a fish* (com.) (left). 57a. 10. Interchanged with radicals no 

and 305. 

196. ^niat^*abird'(com.) (right). 761.21. Interchanged with radical 180. 

197. ^^ti'salt'Geft). 45.1. 

19^- ^^ ^^ 'a stag' (com.) (above). 106. 9. Interchanged with radical lao. 
'99' 3^ »w^ 'wheat' (com.) (left). 132. i. 

200. raff* 9ra^ 'hemp' (com.) (above). 35. 3. 

Formed with twelve strokes, 

201. ^^ Au>d9i^ ' yellow, colour of earth' (com.) (left). 43. i. 

202. ^ «Ai^ 'millet' (com.) (left). 47. 2. 

203. ^3 A^ 'black' (com.) (left, below). 173. 4. 

204. "^ chl 'to sew, to embroider' (left). 9. none in common use. 

Formed tmih thirteen strokes, 

205. H| miing 'a frog' (com.) (below). 41. 2. Interchanged with radicals 

140, 195, and 212. 

206. ^ ting 'a tripod' (com.). 15. i. 

207. &^ kH 'a drum' (com.) (above). 47. i. 

208. M shiil 'a rat' (com.) (left). 103. 2. Interchanged with radical ixi. 

Formsd wUh fourteen strokes, 
^^9- ^ 1^ *t^® ^08«' (com.) (left). 50. i. 

210. ^C fo*$ <to adjust, to adorn' (com.) (above). 19. 3. 

Formed with fifteen strokes, 

211. ^'c^i 'front teeth' (com.) (left). 163. 3. 

Formed with sixteen strokes, 

212. b| lihig 'a dragon' (com.). 25. 2. 

213. ^^ kfvH 'a tortoise' (com.). 25. i. Interchanged with radical 205. 

Formed with seventeen strokes. 

214. ra ^^ ' a flute with three holes' (left). 20. i. 
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MBANINGS OF THE RADICALS CLAflSIFlBD. 29 

56. The meanings attached to the above elementary characters have been 
thus classified ; we give them here because they may be useful both to the 
general reader, to show the kind of words denoted by the elementary figures, 
and to the student to test his knowledge of the radicals themselves. 

Parts of bodies. — ^Body, corpse, head, hair, down, whiskers, face, eye, ear, 
nose, mouth, teeth, tusk, tongue, hand, heart, foot, hide, leather, skin, wings, 
feathers, blood, flesh, talons, horn, bones. 

Zooloffieal. — Man, woman, child ; horse, sheep, tiger, dog, ox, hog, hog's 
head, deer ; tortoise, dragon, reptile, mouse, toad ; bird, fowls ; fish ; insect. 

Botcmical, — Herb, grain, rice, wheat, millet, hemp, leeks, melon, pulse, 
bamboo, sacrificial herbs ; wood, branch, sprout, petal. 

MweroL — Metal, stone, gems, salt, earth. 

Meteorological. — Rain, wind, fire, water, icicle, vapour, somid ; sun, moon, 
evening, time. 

Utensils. — A chest, a measure, a mortar, spoon, knife, bench, couch, clothes, 
crockery, tiles, dishes, napkin, net, plough, vase, tripod, boat, carriage, pencil ; 
bow, halberd, arrow, dart, axe, musical reed, drum, seal. 

Qualities. — Colour, black, white, yellow, azure, carnation, sombre-colour; 
high, long, sweet, square, large, small, slender, old, fragrant, acrid, perverse, 
base, opposed. 

Actions. — To enter, to follow, to walk slowly, to arrive at, to stride, to 
walk, to reach to, to touch, to stop, to fly, to overspread, to envelope, to 
encircle, to establish, to overshadow, to adjust, to distinguish, to divine, to 
see, to eat, to speak, to kill, to fight, to oppose, to stop, to embroider, to owe, 
to compare, to imitate, to bring forth, to use, to promulge. 

PaHs of the world and dwellings; figures; misceUa/neous. — A desert, cave, 
field, den, mound, hill, valley, rivulet, cliff", retreat. A city, roof, gate, door, 
portico. One, two, eight, ten, eleven. An inch, a mile. Without, not, false. 
A scholar, a statesman, letters; art, wealth, motion; self^ myself, &ther; a 
point; wine; silk; joined hands; a long journey; print of a bear's foot; 
a surname, a piece of cloth. 

57. Some radical appears in every symbol, and the Chinese classify the 
characters under that radical, which is easily distinguishable from the rest of 
the figure. In some cases, however, the selection appears to have been arbi- 
trary, for occasionally we find characters classified under a radical which is so 
intermingled with the remaining part of the figure that it is only by practical 
experience that it can be recogmsed. The student will find a list, taken 
from K'ang-hi's Dictionary, of all the characters whose radical is difficult to 
discover, in Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, part II. vol. II. 

58. When the radical is found, we proceed to count the number of strokes 
in the remaining part, often called the primitive. The primitive b composed 
of strokes, fi-om one to twenty and upwards ; these strokes are made in one 
consecutive order, which depends upon the figure itself, and this order can 
only be learnt by practice. (The rules in Art. 76. may be consulted.) As 
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ALPHABETIC ARRANOBMBNT OF THB RADICALS. 



examples: — the character ~K Md 'below' is under rad. — * yif with two 
strokes in its eamplemeTU; fp' shi 'an age' is also under rad. — * yi^ 
with four strokes; /J Tial 'it may be, it is, but,' is under nd.J pi, with one 

stroke ; .K. 8£ is under J kitl, with seven ; HN wH * five,' under ^ ^ 

'two,' with two; Jt' teln^ 'a well,' under the same rad., with two; 
^jf hu}d,ng 'more,' under the same rad., with five strokes; ^p d or yd 
'second,' under the same rad., with six strokes; v) I 'to use' is under the 
rad. /^ jtn ' a man,' with two strokes. If, while learning the radicals, the 
student will write them with the rules in Art 76. before him, he will have 
little difficulty in counting the number of strokes in them, or in any character 
compounded with them. As the number of the radical is rarely known, even 
by advanced students of Chinese, the following table of the Tsi-pii is ar- 
ranged alphabetically to assist the beginner in referring to his Chinese-English 
Dictionary. 

An alphabetic arrcmgement of the Badicals. 



H^^? 


^ chl 60 


?gy^i83 


^? hw&ng 201 


;t«i6 


Jfjj 4^ 126 


|J> <^ 155 


^y5i88 


[]Atr««3i 


H,«49 


;^^i28 


g chin 131 


^y5in5ri82 


:]}c*^'»5 


=<-*i58 


-^ch'dngieS 


^^chd 162 


y^ hdn 27 


|ijie«i"4 


^A'i84 


1^^ chdngig2 


-^ chil3 


^^^ A^ 203 


A^-*" 


)^ k'ih), 76 


jl^diat^87 


M' chit 118 


tlAlaa 


H^7> 


^*teni47 


^c^ 159 


{{{ ch'v^ 47 


'1^ A»dn$ri86 


y^if»9 


rfl A*»5o 


}h cKs 45 


j^ch*vMi36 


^ AittuSp 


JLjJ»io 


jj**t»69 


;^- ch^ 137 


^ ckul 172 


:fj A% 144 


^i«i3o 


<^Aini67 


JCchl 34 


^^chUng 142 


^At3*ii6 


^ka,n$i 


;^*ttf 148 


^chl6s 


^ chwdnggo 


jftt ^^ 143 


" J* Aa» 99 


t4*'iiH34 


ih cAi 77 


P* /owgr 22 


"^hiOmigs 


|jAa»i7 


Us kUi 179 


^ chi 133 


^/5wi7 70 


^hd86 


^4^138 


3^FtM^n94 


^ chl 153 


^/etii2i 


■^hditS 


l^j A»iZ 189 


p~jAtiinsn3 


•# chl ao4 


^><^ 170 


Jpt ha 63 


|^*«i77 


■^k5 62 


^'C^i211 


^^/^i75 


l^hil 141 


P A'eft 30 


^MiS9 



* Also called yU. 



+ Also called yu^t^. 
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31 



J M6 

T, Mng 48 

^ ton^ 57 
^*wa97 
I kwqn 2 
J^kwei 194 
^ku>H2is 

^ to^ 125 
J^ ft 166 

§ ft 193 

2^ ft 117 

^i^ 197 

Zt2 198 

^lili 127 

a| ft^ 212 

wia 187 

f 9n(i 200 



12 



20 



9^^169 
^^ maiU 82 
3>" f}*^ 199 
^ i?iea 28 
^^ met2 no 
^ mi 119 



*-^ m? 14 
i-«-* 97um 40 
ffi| nugro 176 
J[[( wlw^ 108 
7^wi5 75 
D mH 109 

^Wi^7l^*205 

jp^nX 104 
^tl m^ 93 

/~\ paiil 

^/f 107 
m pi 209 
J pi A 

7^ P^ 103 

t^ jpiotJ 190 
J-i^ pien 91 
^P^ 165 

/^ i>wi^ 15 

[^ jotf 25 
j7 jtwX 66 
5^;wl 105 



AP «aw^ 100 
[I I ahdn 46 

^ «Aan 59 
•^ «Ae2^ 64 
'^«Aet^i85 

F* *At 44 

K; *Ai 83 

J[f «ACii3 
#C 8hl 152 
J- «Al 24 
y^ «Al 112 

"5 «^« 135 
^ «^« 184 
^^ ahl III 
^^ sAw 158 
J^ «A^n 161 
•^1 «At^ 79 
^^ ahil 202 
gM^ shii 208 
2fiC *A^? 35 
^^C ahuml 85 
^^36 
^«X 139 
JJi 9ia/il 42 
J^ 8vn,6i 
^^ «n 160 

dr^33 



6^ 120 



y tal'jS 
^ tai 1^1 
77 tow 18 

=f- fe«^68 
^ fet^ 151 

rn ^ 191 

PR tiin 102 

^ <% 206 

">J^ te^Ti 41 

7*7* teaii 140 
^p teet^ 156 
^ t8*t 210 
"P teX 26 
-^- tef«^ 174 

■^^39 

g te^I32 

j[^ fit 32 

^«^98 
^(^ w4n 67 

;;;t w«%43 

3E MH%96 
^^Ddngl22 
MT twl 178 
^^71 



fflr «na 80 
^y(l92 

fff] y« 146 

^. ydng 12s 
]^ yaw 52 
^ y^ 181 

J^y^53 
g y^n 149 
— ' yi I 

g^yXi63 
tzj yiw 180 

3^ 3^^ 29 
;^ y*^43 
7Cy*^43 
yiti 164 

y^ 214 
^ yw 124 
pJJ 3^173 
iryt2i95 

E|y^73 

^ S^74 
^ yt)^ 129 

j^yt%ioi 



Also called mlng. 
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d£ ANOIBNT AND OTHBB FORMS OF CHARAOTER. 

59. Various forms of character have been used at different periods, and 
some of them are still employed for certain purposes. The sheet facing this 
page wiU show six of these forms. Beginning on the right hand and reading 
downwards we have in the first column — shu^ yitl^ lU^ t*%^; yU^y chuen^; 
yt?e, lis; t/u^y kiai^; t/u^, htng'^; yu% tsail); yu^, aung^; i. e. 'There 
are six forms of writings yiz. the seal character, the so-called official, the 
pattern, the cm'sivey the gra88 (or abbreviated cursive), and the Stmg dynastj 
character.' 

60. i) Of the Chuen-8hu^^ (col. i.) there are several varieties, from the 
stiff straight lines used on seals and stiff spike-like strokes cut on brazen 
vessels, to the rounded angles as seen here and upon porcelain, cakes of 
ink, <fec. 

2) The Li-ahuS^ (col. 2.) was invented by officials under the Tsin 
dynasty ; it is often employed for inscriptions, titles and pre&ces to hpoks^ 
and was formerly used for official papers. 

3) The Eial'shu^^ (col. 3.) is the model for good writing; works are 
sometimes printed in this form, but not conmionly. 

4) The Htng-ahu'^^ (coL 4.) or rwnning hand is frequently used in pre- 
fEkces, and for business purposes. Many varieties of it may be seen in Morri- 
son's Dictionary, part II. vol. II. 

5) The TsaU'Shul^ (col. 5.) or gra^a character b an abbreviated form of 
the ffingshu. These abbreviations are so various, according to the whim 
of the writer, that sometimes they can scarcely be read even by educated 
natives. This form is employed in pre&ces, manuscripts, and shop-ledgers, &c. 

6) The Sung-shu^^ (coL 6.) or as it is also called the Sung-pdn^^ was 
first used, under the Stmg dynasty, for printing fi^m wooden blocks ; an art 
which was invented about that time (A. D. 900). This form has continued in 
use for letter-press ever since. 

61. In addition to these six forms, the Chinese indulge their taste and 
fiancy in ornamental writing. They have, for example, the whsat-ear, the 
dntgon-head, the tadpole, the bamboo-aprotU, and other forms of character. 
The Emperor K^ihir-Mng's^^ Poem on Shing-kingy^V the city of Moukden, 
the metropolis of Manchuria, has been printed, both in Chinese and Mandcho, 
with every variety of fanciful character. A very beautiful copy of this work 
may be seen in the Library of the British Museum. 

62. Many characters have undergone a series of changes at different 
periods, and some are frequently used for others. The various descriptions 



m ^ ^^ m x^ w. W 

tS "^T I^. -^Ir- y^ ^^ meani 'a board, plank or 

block.' The common word for a boat of small dimensions is Sdn-pdn 'three planks.' 
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ET 
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haye been classified under the following dedgnations : i. The Ching-tsiy^^ or 
^oorreot character/ without variations; 2. T*4ng't8£,^^ those having 'cor- 
responding forms,' duplicates and triplicates; 3. I^Hng-ts^,^^ those conveying 
a oorrreeponding signification though differing in form; 4. Filn'tai^^ and 
JTt^-te^y^^ the 'original* and 'ancient forms;' and 5. Sil-t8£,S^ 'vulgar forms' 
of characters. Abbreviated forms are called Sdng-ts^,^^ and spurious onea 
ITei-te^yib e.g. g^ for «5g 'to think.' 

63. The standard works in Chinese literature are generallj printed with 
the full form {Ching-tai) of the characters, but some works contain a few 
abbreviations {Kil-tsi or SH-taiS) ; and books in the lower style of composi- 
tion — such as novels, ballads, &c, — contain numerous contracted forms. The 
list here given should be learnt by the student, as the forms in it are likely 
to occur fi*equently. Many more will be found in the Dictionaries otE'd/ng-hi 
(in Chinese), of Drs. Morrison and Medhurst (in English), and in that of Fire 
Gon^ves (in Portuguese). 

List 0/ abbreviated /orms in common t«6. 
(N. B. They are amnged aocording to the number of stroke* in the abbreyiations.) 



I 7 m: 

5;) M 



" ^!ffi 






13^ % 
15 ;^2633 



I6jr^ 



18 /fa \% 



.Jit 

ft 

»3 ;f u ii 

»4 ^ *i 



22 



»53i \ 

2s^ PJi 

33^ iL 
35lSl 

36^m 



37 131 J 

38 ^^ i^ 

40 its 

43 It ^ 

43ll5.ffl 

44 dt^ ii 
454 II 

45 •tS 
47®^© 

48;%ii 



50 ^ 237s 

5> ,1^> lA' 



54^ 

55 
56J?| 

57 IH 

58 "& 
59 









b^ c^ 



•* '* M§ 



"^ Theee-iHimbeFS refer to the sheet of charactere. 
P 
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34 SIMILAR FORMS. — ORDBR OF RBABING. 

64. Besides the use of these abbreviations and Tolgar forms of diaracten 
in the lower class of compositions, when expressing pm*ely local idioms, collo- 
quial or provincial phrases, characters well known, but of an entirely different 
meaning from that which is to be conveyed, are sometimes employed; and 
the reader is supposed to understand that the character used, is so used 
merely on account of its sound, that is both syllable and tone. At other 

times characters are made by the addition of the radical ^jtn 'man,* — as in 
the phrase 4^ ^yC kid-hd 'utensils, implements, furniture,' or the radical 
P k*eU 'mouUi,* — to some common character. All the local dialects, the 
Canton, the Amoy, the Fiicheu, and the Shanghai especially, contain such 
characters, which are often not to be found in the Dictionaries. 

65. It will be desirable here to point out some characters which, though 
similar in form, or with a very slight variation, differ in sound and meaning. 
p^B 'self;' pi 'to stop, finished, now, ah-eady;' P <i '9 o'clock to 
1 1 A. M. :' B and i are often written and printed interchangeably for each 
other. -?^ ^ 'to give' and -3^ ts^ 'son' are confounded by beginners, 
the former requires four strokes, the latter only three. ^' kdn ' a shield,* 
-J^ yH 'in, at, with respect to,' and ^(^ ts'ihi 'a thousand,' are similar. 
Compare also •*; vji 'not yet' and 7^ mH 'the end ;' j Uail 'finished' and 

J ya or cha 'forked;' td ^ 'great/ t^ai -J^ 'very great, very,' and y^Uiutn 
'a dog;* ^^t^im 'heaven' and y^J^ 'ft man, a person.' 

66. The Dictionary edited by the Emperor E*dng-hi contains about forty- 
four thousand characters ; but of these, six thousand five hundred are obsolete 
forms, four thousand two hundred are without name or meaning, and, of the 
remainder, about twenty thousand are very rarely met with, being either 
duplicate forms, names of unimportant places and persons, or found only in 
rare and ancient works. From ten to twelve thousand is understood to be 
the number employed in Chinese literature, but a much smaller number sof- 
fices for ordinary purposes. The manual native Dictionary, — ^the Fqn-^n 

/^ 8h * divided rhymes,' — in use in the province of Canton contains seven 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven characters. Even this number 
includes many characters not in conmion use. Four, five, and six thousand 
have been mentioned as an approximation to the number of characters in 
general use. The manual Dictionary appended to this work contains nearly 
three thousand five hundred, and these will be found sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. 

§. 5. ArrcmgtmerU of cha/rof^ers i/n hooJcB^ ptmctwUian, ^c. 

67. The characters are arranged in native works in columns, and are read 
from the top of the page downwards, always beginning on the right hand 
side and proceeding column by column towards the left This arrangement 
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renders it neeessiiy to begin at, what appears to us to be, the end of the 
volmne, as is the case in the Hebrew, Arabic, and some other hinguages. 
Two pages onlj are printed at a time, and these upon the same side of the 
paper. The leaf is folded with its blank sides placed together, and on the 
folded edge, which remains uncut, the general title, the running title, the 
chapter, section, page, and often the designation of the edition, are printed 
parallel to the other columns. When the characters are arranged in horizontal 
lines they are read from right to left. 

68. The sizes of books vary from folio and quarto, which are uncommon, 
to imperial octavo for the classics and history; duodecimo, designated 'sleeve' 
editions, alluding to their portability, are taken for novels; and various smaller 
sizes are in use for popular poetry, ballads, and works on arithmetic : but, 
although these sizes predominate in, they cannot be said to be confined to, the 
above classes of literature. Various qualities of paper are used ; works being 
sometimes printed on white paper; large paper copies are also found. Poems 
and other works are occasionally printed in white letters on a black ground. 
Vermillion coloured characters are a mark of Imperial design or patronage. 
The yellow title-page with the dragon depicted on the margin indicates the 
Imperial editions. 

69. The divisions of a work are commonly p^ /K, or Mu^ * ^^ * vo- 
lumes,' hwUi * |m 'chapters,' the latter espedally in novels ; twdn ^1 'se9tion,' 
chdng w[ < chapter,' tsui 'g^ 'section,' used for * verse,' are also found. In 
extensive works the characters used in the cycle and for the time of day 
are employed for divisions of the kiu^ The first four characters of the 
T^img S 5^ are sometimes used for works in four parts (v* NtrnwrcUa). 
Works in three volumes or parts are distinguished by the characters 

p sMng * upper,* W chUng * middle,' "T** hid ^ lower.' 

70. To the text of the classics, ancient history and poetry, there is gene- 
rally attached some note, comment, annotation, or paraphrase. These are 
always distinguished by the size of the character, and often by the characters 
g^ ck& 'comment' or w^ kial 'explanation.' The comments are mixed 
tip with the text, or they are placed above it, after it, or at the foot of the 
page. Interlinear translations of the old classics are also common; the phrase 
^& ^ pdng-hd is then used in the title-page, and g)|| ~S hiUn-hidng is 
the expression applied to general explanations of the text. 

71. It is not usual to punctuate the sentence in any way. The paragraph 
is marked by a large circle, or the first character of it is placed at the top of 
the column. When the period is shown, it is by a small circle, in the place 
of our full-stop ; a dot, called ch^ or ti^n ¥,^ , takes the place of our comma 

• Kiuin and htDili both signify 'something rolled up/ — 'a serolk' 
F 2 
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or semicolon. The sentence or clause is called kU /^ ; a smaller divisioit 

is stopped bj a point, called teii * g@ , equivalent to our comma. Small 

circles are placed on the right of the characters when the passage is deemed 
important or worthy of notice, and black dots are used when the passage 
is less important; the characters so pointed take the place of italics in 
English. The names of books quoted are enclosed by a line. Names of 
places, when marked at all, have two parallel lines on the right; names of 
nations are sometimes surrounded by a line ; names of persons have one line 
only on the right. The names of emperors and others deemed worthy of 
honour are always made to begin a new line, and to project above the tops 
of the other colunms, to the extent of one, two, or three characters. 

§. 6. On writing the cha/racters. 

73. The Chinese write the characters with great care, and make it their 
study to ^ve them an elegant form. The importance to the student of 
writing them correctly is self-evident ; the practice of writing them will ^ve 
accuracy, and will help the memory; while, as an eminent writer on the 
subject has said, '^ no man can properly be considered to learn the language 
who does not devote a portion of his time to this important branch of the 
subject t." 

73. The materials for writing were in early times of the rudest kind; but 
the vamishy the 8t7/le, and the bamboo dips have given place to the fjo^n-fdng* 
si-paH *^ JS yO^ ^g/ * the four precious implements of the study/ via 
pencily ink, paper, and ink-stons. The pencil, ^^. pi, is made of the hair of 
the sable, the fox, the deer, the cat, the wolf, or the rabbit; a small bundle 
of it, properly adjusted, is secured in a piece of bamboo, about the length and 
thickness of an ordinary lead pencil The hair of which the best pencils are 

made is that of the hwdng-shttrldng ^m g^ ;^H , a kind of squirrel : it 

is sent from the Northern provinces to HH^cheu Yffl *m in ChS-kia^ 

Prov., where the pencils are manufactured. A noted shop for this article 

bears the name of sdn^n4sat — - ^t ^K« The pencil generally has 

some inscription, the name of maker, iic The ink, -^^ mi, which is a 

compound of fine soot and some glutinous liquid, is cast in oblong cakes, with 
inscriptions, stanzas of poetry, and the maker's name impressed thereon. The 
use of ink became general about the seventh century. About A D. 400. ink 
was made from soot obtained by burning millet or fir. In the T*ang 
dynasty, A. D. 650, ink was an article of annual tribute from Corea; this 

* Commonly pronounced ftf ' to read.* 

t See Ev^aphia Sinensis, Art. XIX. in Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 
vol. I. part U. p. 306, by Sir John F. Davis, F. B. S., &c. &o. The lithographed copies, 
which are the same as those on the sheet given in this work, are well worthy of the 
student's attention^ 
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was made from tixe pine soot. In the Stmg dynasty, A. D. 1085, GKcmg-yu 
HM jjffl made ink from soot produced by burning oil, he scented it with 
musk, and called it ' dragon-composition *.' The best ink comes from 
ffunH'cheu, »^ in the Prov. of Gcm-hwuiy the native place of Cku-Ju-tsZy the 
philosopher ; hence the impress on the ink — CJm't8^-kid-M4n ^^ -3-- ^> 
g||| 'the family teachings of Cfhu-ts^;' an extract from which appears upon 
the reverse side of the cake. Chinese paper, ^Pr ch% is made of bamboo 
fibre; it is soft, absorbent, and smooth, commonly of a yellowish tint, and 
well suited to the Chinese pencil and ink. There are various qualities of it; 
a large proportion of the best for writing purposes is manu&ctured i^ 
I[*ii-cheu,^^ in the Prov. of CM-kiomg, Paper was first made in China in 
the first century of our era. Ink-stones, S^ y^, .are small oblong slabs of 
stone, or hard brick ; they should be hard and smooth, and should not absorb 
water quickly. Various forms of ink-stone are in use; some of these stones 
are very ancient, and are elaborately carved in fantastic shapes, with oma^ 
mental cells for water. The price varies from a hundred Chinese cash (four* 
pence) to several hundred dollars; these latter are valuable as relics of the 
past, and are seldom found in the shops. 

74. The two characters ^^ yihig 'eternal' and ^Z^ I 'clothing' contain 
every stroke used in forming characters. The character yilng is thus formed : — ^ 




m 

^ 






The common designations and forms of these strokes are here given. They 
should be copied frequently, and their names should be learnt by the student, 
as his Chinese tutor will frequently employ them in explwning the formation 
of characters. 



* 4^ jHI ° Wi * ^^ Morrison'a Dictionary, vol. I. p. 546. 
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The strokes used in forming Chinese characters. 

— I J 

Rj^ tQn ^J hwd jg[ chi ^h keH 

a pointy a horizontal line, a perpendicular line, a hook, 

^Jtiai^ -^p'U ^^pd J^M 

a spike, a sweep, a dash, an angle. 

75. It is of the first importance that the student should regard the order 
of maUcvng the strokes when forming a character, as correctness in this will 
€etcilitate his reading the cwrsive hand. A few rules will be giv^i below; 
and by comparing the various examples of cursive forms, given in Dr. Morri- 
son's Dictionary (vol. IL part 11.), he will see which stroke to make first 

76. The following rules may be observed : — i. Begin either at tiie top or 
on tfie left-hand side. 3. When a perp^idicular or dash cuts a horizontal 
line or one leg of an angle, the latter are to be written first, (cf. radicab 19, 
^4» ^9} 32> 33) A^f 43» ^c) 3* An angle at the top on the right side is made 
with one stroke, and unless pi (rad. 4.) or kwqn (rad. 2.) is affixed to the left 
of it, the angle is made first. In radicals 18, 19, 26, 29, 39, 44, 49, 105, 124, 
129, 178, 183, it is made first. In radicals 13, 20, 34, 35, 36, 76, 122, 130, 
the angle is made second. 4. An angle at the bottom on the left is also 
made with one stroke, if it be alone, or be joined to a perpendicular on the 
right, leaving the top or right side open, (c£ radicals 17, 22, 23, 28, 38, 45, 46, 

49, 90, 206.) The characters in which & (five strokes) occurs are exceptions 
to this rule ; the angle on the left is made first ; then the angle on the right ; 
the points, next; and the horizontal, last. 5. Hie angles ^7 <uicl L in 
Y\ ^n ^ a door* are made first on each side respectively. 6. Horizontal 
lines precede perpendiculars, when these cross each other; but should the 
perpendicular terminate with the base line, then the base line is final 7. In 
such characters as the radicals 42, 85, 77, 141, 197, 204, 211, the perpendi- 
culars above, or in the middle of the symbol, are made first. 8. In such 
characters as k^eU JT] < mouth' (rad. 30.) Hie perpendicular on the left is to 
be written first; and the interior of such characters as ^ kipd 'a kingdom,* 
1^ ytji^ ' a garden,' is filled up before the base line is written. 

77. The style of writing usually taught in schools is the Kiav^hU (cf 60. 
3.), the. copies for which are after the writing of Sha^ylng HB jS!!? » noted 
caligraphist. The characters on the fly-leaf &cing this page are ShaH-yvng^s 
copies. It will be observed that they are arranged by fours, beginning with 
the first column on the right-hand side. To these the author has appended 
observations, some of which we shall now give as briefly as possible. 
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78. Observe: — i. The upper part covers the lower*, a. The lower sup- 
ports the upper. 3. The left exceeds the right in mze aud elevation. 4. The 
right exceeds the left. 5. The horizontal through the middle is extended. 
6. The perpendicular is perfectly straight 7. The hook should not be too 
crooked or too shcnii. 8. The hook should not be too straight or too long» 
9. The horizontal, short; the sweep, long. 10. The horizontal, long; the 
sweep, short 11. The horizontal, short; the perpendicular, long; the sweep 
and dash extended. 12. The horizontal, long; the perpendicular, short; the 
sweep and dash diminished. 13. The horizontal, long; the perpendicular, 
diort 14. The reverse of rule 13. 15. The horizontal above, short; at the 
base, long. 16. The perpendicular on the left shorter than on the right. 

17. The sweep on the left is shorter than the perpendicular on the right. 

18. The perpendicular on the left is shorter than the sweep on the right. 

19. The points of the dots converge towards the centre of the character. 

20. Several horizontal lines should not be made of equal length. 21. When 
both sides contain nearly the same number of strokes they are written of 
equal size. 25. If the left portion be small, it should be level with the top 
of the right 26. If the right be small, it should be level with the bottom of 
the left t. 

79. The preceding information on the saimds and dimeters, with their 
proper pronunciation and formation, should be accurately learnt by the 
student before he proceeds with the next section on the forms of words, as 
iar as they can be distinguished. Dialectic peculiarities would be out of 
place here, though it may be observed with regard to the pronunciation of 
words in the Peking dialect, that various modifications are necessary. In the 
northern parts of China aspirated syllables are pronounced very strongly, and 
letters which partake of the nature of aspiration have increased aspiration, 
which changes their orthography in a slight degree : e. g. Ma, hiomg, k*ii and 
Idun change into cMa, dhicmg, ckii and cMv/n; tsicmg, &c., in the same way. 
The rule may be given thus : — ^All syllables having for their initial k or ta 
followed by i or U change k and ta into ch; and it may also be observed that 
after e& or «^ the t, if final, is not sounded at all. This latter rule may be 
said to be conmion also in southern Mandarin. It ought also to be observed, 
that tiie u after ch and sh is pronounced more like the u in French, that is il; 
so that the syllables kii and chu in this work ought to be pronounced as if 
written chil in both cases. After all that can be said upon the subject of 
orthography, correctness in speaking lies more in the tones than in the utter- 
ance of the syllables. Various other modifications take place in the Peking 
dialect; but attention to the above rules and explanations will enable the 
persevering student to pronounce with sufficient correctness to be intelligible, 
though he may fail in acquiring the exact accent of the capital. 

* Each of these mien refers to four characters in the sheet. 

t The remamder of these rules, some only of which are important, will be found in 
Dr. Bridgman's Chinese Chrestomathy, in the Canton dialect. 
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Sect. II. Forms of expression. 
§. I. PrMmma/ry rema/rka. 

80. The Chinese do not analyse the sentence, or classify their words and 
expressions in any way at all approaching to the exact method pursued in 
European tongues ; their language is therefore wanting in those grammatical 
terms, which are necessary for this purpose. They do indeed distinguish 
between nouns and verbs: the noun they call si-tsi ^^ *^ *dead word;' 
and the verb, hwd-tai ^i *^^ * living word.' Again, they divide words into 
two classes; ^l' ^^ *Ai-te6 'real words,' and ^^ ^ AiZ-toi* empty words/ 
the former class includes nouns and verbs, the latter particles, in which they 
include all except nouns and verbs. A native author has however recently 
treated the subject with considerable care ; and has made other distinctions, 
not heretofore noted by the Chinese *. 

81. As a compensation for the want of grammatical rules on ordinary 

construction, Chinese scholars study w^m^fiL "^ ^^ * tha laws of style,' 

and strive to bring their compositions into accordance with wdiirlX ^^ Jffi 

'the rules of style.' We shall do well also to follow their example; and, 
after commencing with an exact knowledge of the aihlng-yiny * the tones and 
syllables,' and the characters and words, we may proceed to the syntax of 
the language, in which lies the whole of its grammatical significance and 
force. 

82. It is however necessary to acquire words before we can, as a native 
would, examine the structure of the sentence; and, therefore, though all 
Chinese words cannot be classified under European denominations, yet many 
may be placed in grammatical categories and be distinguished by the re- 
spective terms for the parts of speech. This method will be more convenient 
for our purpose of analysis ; but it will be necessary to forewarn the foreign 
student of the fact that Chinese words have really no classification or in- 
flexion, and that the distinctions of case, number, person, tense, mood, <&c, are 
unknown to natives of China. 

83. The meaning of a character or word and its position in the sentence 
will generally determine to what category it belongs. Auxiliaiy syllables 
and particles do however frequently distinguish the parts of speech. The 
sentence may often be broken up into groups of syllables, and each group 
will then form one expression. It will be the object of this portion of the 
grammar to show upon what principles these groups are formed, to enable 
the student to realise the various classes of expressions which wiD come under 
his observation. 

84. The syllables, which are appended to strengthen the original notion 
conveyed by the prime syllable, are such as denote the (igent, an olyject; — the 

* See Grammar of the Shanghai Dialect by J. Edkint, B. A ., Land, i imo. Shanghai, 1853. 
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completion or the expofrmon of the idea conveyed by the word to which they 
are joined ; — or they are purely ybrma^uM in character, and produce nouns or 
yerbsy adverbs or adjectives, as conventional usage has determined. 

§. a. On nowns, 

85. Chinese words which may be placed in this class may be considered, 
either with reference to general usage or to their derivation, as, 

I. Nouns prvmUve; L e. such as are monosyllables bearing their primi- 
tive signification, and being most commonly used in their monosyllabic or 
crude form. 

a. Nouns d&rwaUve; L e. such as are formed by the addition of some 
formative syllable, and in this connection, as dissyllables or trisyllables, are 
always used as nouns. 

3. Nouns compoaUe; i e. such as are formed by the union of two sylla- 
bles bearing one of the following relations to each other : — 

a) The appoaiHonal relation, when synonymes or words conveying accessory 

notions are joined together. 
0) The gemtival relation, when the former of the two may be construed as 

if in the genitive case. 
7) The dcUivcU relation, when the former may be construed as if in the 

dative case with the words to or /or, 
d) The antithetical relation, when words of an opposite signification are 
united to form a general or abstract term. 

86. No fixed rules can be laid down with respect to any of the above 
distinctions; and it must be borne in mind that in the colloquial generally, 
and in some dialects more particularly, combinations of two, three, and four 
syllables, to form nouns, are very common, while the same notions would in 
the books firequently be conveyed by one syllable only. 

87. FrvnMve nouns, or those which are monosyllabic, and are generally 
understood to be nouns, are such as the following : — 

\ jin 'man,' |^ fdn 'rice,' ^ Md * tea,' 
^ fwng 'wind,' J^ M 'blood,' ^ rmt 'horse.' 

This class is not a large one, and the monosyllable is not intelligible to a 
Chinese when pronounced by itself^ it must have some syllable or syllables 
with it : e. g. * a man' must be called yi-kd (one) jin; fdn^ ' rice,' must enter 
into some phrase, as k*ir{chi)-flUh ' to eat rice,' — * to dine,' or tsaiir/dn * early 
rice,'— 'breakfiast,' or wdn-fdn 'late rice,'— ' dinner ;' ch'd 'tea,'— 'the infu- 
sion,' must be distinguish^ firom the leaf, by such phrases as yin-ch'd 'to 
drink tea,' or oA'd-y« * tea-leaf Nouns which designate objects that may 
be numbered take with them a word in apposition with the number prefixed ; 
e.g. m^iy 'horse,' takes yirpi (1988), 'one,' before it, yi-^i-md 'a horse,' 
8dn-p\-md, 'three horses.' 
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88. DerivaUve nouns, or such words as have acquired the form of substas^ 
tivee by the addition of a formative syllable, are much more numerous than 
primitive nouns, or monosyllables. These always remain nouns, while some 
primitiye nouns may be used as verbs. This class of words belongs chiefly to 
the colloquial and the lower style of composition. 

89. ForrruUive syllables, or those used as such, bdng similar to termina- 
tions in European languages, may be classified thus : — 

a) Those which generally indicate an agent : e. g. jin /^ * man ;' nh Jj^ 

*woman;' ^ieil -^ 'hand;' fu y^ 'man, person;' U^ 3^ 'child.' 
P) Those which r^er to a class, and form oppellatiTes relating to pasUion 
or gender: e. g. ti ^f * a ruler;' n^ '^ 'a woman.' 

y) Those which imply a round shape : e. g. t*eil gj| 'head.' 

b) Those which relate to objects of various forms and combinations : e. g. 

kwei -jft 'a lump;' ta^ ^ 'child.' 

90. Many characters are used as formative syllables, like the words man^ 
hoy, in herdenum, hcmdicrctftsmcmy footmamy $tabM>oy, po8t4>oyy erramdrboy. 
The characters of this class, which generally indicate an agent, are sheU ^^ 
' hand,' jin A^ ' man,' Ui/ing [^ ' workman,' or hUmg |^ ' artisan,' yr^ fu 
'fellow,'^ M 'householder,' t^ ^ 'son,' 4r ^' child.' This latter— 
4^ — ^is used especially in the north of China : — ^ M fed ' head,' ul 9&ng 'bom, 
— produced, — a performer.' 

91. Of those formatives which generally indicate a person or agent, the 
following examples illustrate the use of aheU ' hand :' 

9h/wu\-sheiJk yj^ , * water-hand,' — ' a sailor.* 

yiiiraheiU ^ff , from yiH 'to wander,' — 'a vagrant.' 

paii-sheil j)l(ffl , from pad ' a cannon,' — ' a gunner. "^ 

k*icnl-8heil 1=^, from k*iatl 'skilful,' — 'an adept.' 

Examples of the use of jin ' man.' 



fH^tn i^ ' a woman, a matron.' 
IcS^tn ^ 'a guest.' 
Ju-jtn y^ 'a lady.' 

92. Nouns formed with tddTig ' workman,' kung ' artisan — labourer,' and 
fu * a man — a fellow,' are such as these : 



kung-jtn ^J^ 'a workman.' 
ch*aljtn ^^ ' a messenger.' 
pa4-jin ^ 'a reporter' (of news Ac). 
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mMiidng TJ^, fi?om mU 'wood/ — ^'a carpenter.' 

f/in-tddng ^B, from yin * silver/ — * a silversmith.* 

t'ii-tsidng ^^, from t'ii * iron/ — *a blacksmith.' 

Kwd4cwng -^y , from A'wd *to sketch/ — *a painter.' 

f^kwig -+" , from «*ti 'earth/ — 'a husbandman, a gardener.' 

w/d^fH ^ , from md ' a horse/ — * a groom.' 

fioMrJu iik, from t*iau ' to carry on the shoulders/ — * a porter.' 

kiafd-fa wE, from MaH *a sedan-chair/ — 'a chair-bearer.' 

kid-fa H , from km 'a foot/ — *a courier or messenger' (1246). 

nimg-Ju ^3 , from nwng 'to cultivate the ground,' — ' a husbandman.' 

93. T^ 'child' and ^ 'infant' are very common formatives for designa- 
tions of persons and agents, though they frequently help to form names of 
tilings, and often form diminutives. 

Examples of the use of t^ ' child.' 



mdn^-^ b 'a mother' (1823). 
did^ng-t^ "5 '*^® eldest son.' 

t^ien-ts^ ^F 'the son of heaven,' 
ie. 'the emperor.' 

sqn-ts^ f S 'a grandchild.' 

Idng-t8^ ^ ' a fop,— a rake' (i 498, 
' wave'). 



cftu-tel 



'a cook.' 



kurni-ts^ k *a cudgel' (1434). 
kw6-t3^ 'a fruit' (1468). 

yin-t8^ j^ 'money.' 
8htn-t8^ J^ ' the human body.' 
sidng-tsi jm 'a box.' 
chit-tsi 'jtl 'the master.' 



Examples of the use of 4^ ' infant.' 



haHr J^ 'a chUd.' 
n^4''' ^ 'a girl.* 



mtng'4^ ^ 'a name' (of any thing). 

hiwd-4r =jg 'a word.' 

kwil-4r um^^ thing' (esp. antique &c.). 



94. T*ed 'head' and kid (chid) ^^ 'family' also designate persons and 
agents, but t*eA often means thmgs of a round shape, or all in a piece, and 
places; and kid frequently denotes a whole class, — -facidty, sect, &c. 

G 2 
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Examples of the use of Ced ' heacL^ 



yd-t*eil j ' a servant-girl *.' 
tUt4*ed 4Ar 'an enemy*.' 
laU-t'ed ^ 'a gaoler.' 
fdn-t^eH i^ *a cook.' 



8hi-4*eil "S 'the tongue.^ 

ji-t'eil M 'the sun.' 

ih^i'eli*^ 'a bone.' 

pii-Ced ffl 'a nose,' met. 'a servant* 



£xamples of the use of to ' &milj.' 



i-Ua ^ 'the medical fiaculty.* 
ta/O-kia ^ ^the Tauist&' 
ch'ttin-kid 1^ * ship-owners.* 
fllrkid ^ 'the rich.' 



' the noble/ 



jin-kid /^ ' people.' 

laU-jliv-Md ^2 /\/^^ ^^^ '''""^> — gentleman.' 

p^n-kid 2pl ' ft clansman.* 

iv/ng-hia ^9^ ' a master.* 

ti^hiA K ' a shopkeeper/ 

95. Some other words, as M p 'a house-door,' — ^for 'householder/ ti ^j" 
'a ruler/ — 'a prince/ w^ iv 'a woman/ and samg ^^ 'bom/ form nouns 
in a similar way to the preceding, though some of these may perhaps be con- 
sidered to be in apposition to their prime syllables : e. g. — 

leai-hd ^ 'beggars.' 

Udng-hd %m^'^ tax-collector.' 

shd^'H j^ 'Gk)d.' 

yH-ti ffl, ' Gk)d,' aoa to Budd.* religion. 



ptrirha ^ 'the poor.' 
aien-sdng -^ ' a teacher.' 
ch*ii-8dnff ^^ ' domestic animals.* 
hedrsdng 4^ 'a young man.' 
hid'Sdfig J^ ' a student.' 



i'Sdng ' a medical man' (848, as above, 
^ line 7). 

^ 'an emperor.' 



'amece. 



ttlng-nii » ' a virgin.' 

^^5® duced to society.' 



Here also we may notice those nouns formed with s£ BJu 'a teacher/ 
chil it ' a lord,' and sheil «* ' a head, a chief:* e. g. — 

ch*d-8i ^^ ' a tea-inspector.* cKvJinshek %^ ' a captain^ (of a ship). 
tihircMl K ' a shopkeeper.' hwiiiraheijt ^ 'the principal' (of a sodety). 

* Tlie more ootnmon words are yUng-^ jj^ /\ 'servant, male or female,' and 
(^'eH^itn "Ijl /V 'enemy/ 
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96. The designations of agents are very commonly formed by the periphrasis 
of an active verb and its object with the addition of the genitive particle Hi Hw > 
which throws the whole into the form of a participial expresdon similar to the 
Greek form 6 frparrw, 6 vp6yfUKra irpArrmv, dec 

tii-yd^i I J pi y lit. 'strike-fish (sah, person), one who takes fish,' =a fisherman. 

nd-ytirHf fir. nd ^i 'to take/ has the same meaning. 

tad-adng-l^i ^OT ^ ^^ 'make trade (per«ow),'=a tradesman. 

k*anr^c^i-4i fi^* y^t <cut fuel {person),' :=a woodcutter. 

isHng-mtng-ti ^13 0^ 'dear-bright (per«(w),'=an intelligent person. 

ndng-kdn-H ^^ ^t 'able to transact afiairs/=:an able man. 

pdn-s^i ^apE S[, 'manage business *(/>er»(m)/= a manager. 

Nouns formed in this way are very numerous, but they are not often used in 
&e presence of the individual whose calling or character they signify. 

m^ ' one who reads books, a scholar, a learned man.' 



tHrSMrH^ 

kUi/fjirtMUl ^3J( 9^ ' ^^^ ^^^ teaches book-lore, a teacher.' 

97. In addition to the above names of persons, others will be found under 
the articles treating of composite nouns. We will now consider those deriva- 
tive nouns which designate objects and localities. Besides the use of ts^ and 
4r 'child,' and t*ed 'head,' for general objects, we have t*ed 'head,' h*eU 'mouth,' 
and m^n 'door,' as formatives for designations of placea 



totZ-tel yj 'a knife.' 

^n4s^ ^0 'sOver, — money.' 

kinrts^ ^ 'gold.' 

Ug-ts^ IP|^ 'an invitation card.' 

8hinrtsk^*s^faXL' 

jf«-«fl^Q 'a day.' 

tfng-tsi IJ'anaiL' 

««»-4r||^'aUttle.' 

m4n-4r P^ 'a door.' 



Examples. 

mtng-^r ^^ 'a name.' 
hnvdr^r gi 'a word.' 
shl-t*ed "^* 'the tongue.' 



M^*6t2*^»'abone.' 
fnfiirt*e(l ^ ' a piece of wood.' 
ch\-t*ea J^ * a finger.' 
shdn-t*eA l]] 'a mountain-top.' 
cKvJhhrt*eA fi 'a roadstead' (3 24, 'ship'). 
m^^ed j^ 'a jetty, — ^a landing-place.' 
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*?V ( « ^^A^^ » yd-m^n ^&y * magistrate's office/ 



eKwdng-Jc^ ^? 'a window.* 
«Aan-A;*et^ Mj ' a mountain-pass.' 
lH-Iceil ^J *a thoroughfiBire.' 



fot^TW^n ^/i;^ ' a gaol.' 
ioiHffi4n Q^ * the ante-rooms.' 

98. GomposUe nouns are such as are fonned by the union of two or three 
syllables, each preserving its individual signification when in composition. 
They have been divided into four classes according to the relations which 
these syllables bear to each other. We now proceed to consider tiie first of 
these classes, namely, that in which the oppositional relation predominates. 

Observe. — ^We understand by the t«m appoiition, words, identical or 
cognate in meaning, placed together and explanatory of each other; e. g. 
Victoria Queen ofEnglomdy Cicero orator ^ Urhs Roma^ &c. 

99. One division of this class consists of words formed by tiie union of 
two syllables identical in signification qr synonymous, one syllable standing as 
the exponent of the other. And, in the first place, those which are identical 
are simply repetitions of the same word : thus — 

t'ai^'a/i *^ 'fkg^ Icwiy,* used in addressing or speaking of a mandarin's lady. 

nal-no) jjjl * married lady of rank,' with similar usage. 

ko'hd ^S> ' elder brother,^-^ir,' in speakmg to one of inferior rank. 

100. In the next place, aynonymes are united to form common nouns: 
thus-^ 

tfin-chdng ^.fV» Hfl 'the heart, the feelings.' 
ytng-^r S 7r * "^ infent.' 
ft-K ^# ^^ 'statute-law.' 

10 1. Two verbs are sometimes united to form nouns : e. g. — 

htng^io^ ^r ^^ * actions,' both verbs meaning to do (synonymes). 

fi^ng ^' K * expenses,' lit to expend — to use (cognate). 

shwd-hwd g^ gg * conversation,' lit to talk — to say (synonymes). 

/dn4u}^ ^^ SI ' revolution,' lit to reverse — to rebel (synonymes). 

Nouns expressing the abstract notion of verbs are generally formed in this 
way, just as the infinitive is used in German and Greek; das Leben, das 
Haheny rh rvx^w, &c 

loa. Two adjectives are united to form nouns : e. g.— * 

ckm-pak ^^^predous^ecious — a jewel' (216). 



f6m^-ik ^ j^ *a house.' 
yhirtstng Q|^ |^ 'the eye.' 
i-y^l^gg 'clothing.' 
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103. Two nomifl of a emea are used to form the name of the dass which 
the seriee expresses : e. g. — 

kung-hed ^ 4^ 'a nobleman,' lit. duke — marrqoM; the series being hwng- 
hed-pi-ta^-^n ' the five degrees of nobility.' 

kid-ts^ ^ -^ 'the cycle;' these two characters b^ng the signs of the ist 
year of the cycle. Cf. Alphabet. A. B. C. 

104. Many noons are formed by placing generic terms, the eqiuYalents for 
tree^ stone, flower, JUh, Ac, after the special object : e. g. — 



sOnffshd HfT^ Hl^ 'the fir-tree.' 



kwei-hiioa 1^ "^ < the flower of the 
yingshl " h^ ^^ 'limestone.' 



105. Under the appositional relation we mnst also consider the very large 
class of nouns formed by the use of what have been called nwmeratwea or 
daesifiers. These correspond to our words gtist of wind, Jlock of sheep, cup 
of wine. The words gvM, fioek, cfup, are not in the genitive or possessive 
case, but in apposition to the words wmd, sheep, tome *, The Chinese, in 
conversation, extend the use of such words to every object; they say, for exam- 
ple, * one handle &u' for a /cm, * one length road' for a road. They are here 
called apposUwes, a term more appropriate than numeratives or classifiers. 
We shall now give a list of these appositives, and point out those which claim 
our first attention, and the classes of words to which they are prefixed in order 
to form nouns. 

106. List 0/ apposUwes, tinih the nornis cmd classes ofnomis to uhikh 

they a/re undted in composition, 

1. k6 'j^, tgj or .4^, is the most conmion app.; it is used with almost 

all objects : thus, yi k6 jtn ' a man.' 

2. chi ^p ^ an individual thing, single ;' with names of ammdls, ships, and 

things that move. 
3. . Men ^^ ' a division ;' with thmgs, chairs, clothes, 

4. k'wei jw 'a clod, a lump;' with doUar, kmd, stone, and things of an 

irregular shape. 

5. t'ia4 fs^ 'a twig, a division;' with long things, roads, fieh, snakes, &q,, 

laws, kc. 

6. t^ ^& * a seat;' with house, hiU, dock, of thmg^Jixed in a place. 

7. p^ /fi 'root, origin;' witti hook. This is a borrowed character. 

* Compare Lat. Urb» Eoma, Ger. evn Ola$ Wem, 
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8. P<^ JfJ *a handle;' with knife, chair, things that may be held 

9. kq/n ^g. 'a root;* with tree, pole, dub, &c 

10. chdng ^g *a sheet;' with paper, table, haw, Ac, things spread out. 

11. chl ^T^ 'a branch;' with ^?enci^, hram>ch, <fcc 

12. p*i l/L *a piece or a pair;' with horse, aaa, Ac. 

13. tui ^j * a pair;* with shoes, or any thing in pairs. 

14. shwang tip *a couple;' used as the above (13). 

15. kien ^M 'an interval^ a space;' with house, and buildings generally. 

16. /wng dtw * to seal ;' with letters, <fec. 

107. The above are the appositives in most general use. A list of those 
characters which are less frequently used in this way is now given. The 
Btudent may by reference to Mr. Edkins' Gramma/r of the Mamdaaim, Dialect 
find a more particular notice of eacL 

I. cA^ |i« < a gust of wind' 17. ping f m ' a handle.' 

a. cKing or M,ryg 3U 'a carriage.' 18. p^H |m ' to spread out' 

3. cha ntb 'an axle.' 19. pH 'fp^ 'a pace.' 

4. elm ^^ ' a place.' 20. ^ Yjt < a place.' 

21. e'etagi'ahead' 

22. iiw^Tp *a top.' 

23. ib S 'a bunch.' 

24. tu J;S *a low walk.' 

25. tsan^ *a meal' (2786). 

26. ts6m^ ^S 'a layer, a story.' 



S^^ljlg 'a fold, a piece.' 

6. hSm >l"jp ' a pole.' 

7. Ida 29|c ' ^ frame, a stand' 
%.h*ei^ P'amoutL' 
9. IwuJen ^^ *arolL' 

10. A;*d^|*agrain.' 

11. ^ ^^ 'rank, examination.' 

12. hwtim, ^^ 'a pipe.' 

13. Vyng ^p <a collar.' 

14. m^ P^ * a door.' 
ig- me<4^<astem.' 
16. wien p^ Hhe face.' 



27. Usi ^ *ajomt.' 

28. taXSm ^jjg *a piece of cloth, Ac' 

29. town ^» 'honourable.' 

30. t(>aw ^^ 'the tenth of a copper casL' 

31. «wl 'a tail' (3121). 

32. we% 4 A* 'a person.' 
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Bendes the above, many words are used as appositiveBy especially such words 
JB express qtumtity of any kino, a eoRecUon or a claas of objects '*'. 

1 08. The second class of composite noons includes all those whose first 
part may be said to stand in the genitive case, and which expresses the origin 
or cause of the second part, or that person or thing to which the second part 
beUmgs or has rtference. Under this class also will come such compounds as 
haye an attributiye attached to them, whether an adjective or a verb in its 
participial fonn. 

109. Examples of nouns of two syllables, the former of which is in the 
genitive case: — 

t'il-^hdn --f* jj^ lit. 'soil's produce/ = produce. 

i'ien-ki ^F ^f lit. 'heaven's breath/ = the weather. 

thdng-hdng 'mi A-r 'a merchant's house and premises.* 

fn4n'k*ei^ | ^ [IJ lit. 'door's mouth,' = door. 

^i^n-eAt^ o ^* ^^ 'shop's lord,' = innkeeper or shopkeeper. 

niil'jil ifc B^ lit. 'cow's flesh,' = beef 

no. Examples of nouns of two syllables, the former of which is an adjec- 
tive or a participle : — 

tdrmiy^ ^& lit 'great-corn,' = wheat, td-hwdng \^ '(yellow) rhubarb.' 

tsd-ji 0^ 'yesterday.' M-y% 1^ 'last night' 

w^^riryli A^ jfeg 'a written agreement' 

ckOng^ffin tp ^|V» lit 'middle-heart,' = centre. 

JH-sira^ bC \^ lit ' recording-faculty,' = memory. 

Idalrfii w±i, J"^ lit 'eiq>laining-meihod,'=explanation. 

hi-y^ EB « lit 'sportmg-words,'=ajoke. 

ming-fien B^ ^^ lit. 'bright-heaven, or when the heaven becomes bright,' = 

to-morrow. 
hUnr9hu)6 [^ g^ 'idle-talk.' «umU» >I^ ^ 'a waiter or valet.' 

eha/O-p'at 7^ ||S lit 'calling-board,' = a sign-board. 

yt-k'tad ^ 1^ lit'flying-bridgc,'=drawbridge. 

III. Sometimes designations of place and time, which are commonly used 
as prepositions or adverbs, enter into the composition of nouns : e. g. — 

♦ See Grammar of the Mandarin Dialect hy Bev. J. EdMns, pp. 1*9, 1 30. 

H 
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9ven-f(Xmg yf\ jfe lit. * forward-point, van,' = the van of an army. 
tUn-ji /^ n lit ' now-day,' = to-day. Cf. uses of vw and irdXai. 
tsaU'/dn si §^ lit * early-rice,' =breakfiftst Ot Ger. Friihrstiick. 
todnr/dn [Jw | lit Mate-rice,' = the evening-meal C£ Ger. Abend-brod, 

112. The third class of nouns is much Egnaller than the preceding, but it 
includes many idiomatic expressions. The first syllable of the two stands to 
the other in what we shall call the cUUival relation to its associate. The 
examples will show what is meant by this expression : — 

hid-fd/ng iy> S lit Meaming-room,' L e. a room for that purpose, = a school- 
room. 

tsiH-UAng Jg Jg lit 'wine-measure,' — 'the capacity for drinking.' 
ch'd-hil ^ ^ * a tea-pot, a pot for tea.' 
ping-U .6: ^^ lit'soldiers'-law,'— 'disdplme.' 
ytn-k'^ mA M( lit 'silver-store,' — 'treasury.' 

113. In addition to the names of agents mentioned already, the expression 
^J^ Bjtj ^S 'a teacher/ and the verb tad 4jp 'to make/ are used to form 
nouns: e. g. — 

nt-kOrsz-fd /^ f(^ lit 'pure-lady/=nun. 

t^U^ed-^'JU ^Ij g| lit *8have-head/=a barber. 

shl'tsd ^ lit ' stone-make,' = a stone-mason. 

ahwul^d ^n^ lit. ' water-make,' = a confectioner or baker. 

1 1 4. A verb and its object are sometimes used as a noun with and sometimes 
without the particle Qw : e. g. — 

k'Wed ^ g;| Ht'begin-head,'— 'beginning.' 
humt-sin |m "i^ lit 'return-letter,' — 'a reply,' to a lett^. 

115. The verb sometimes stands in the second place with a noun before it, 
without any apparent construction existing between them : e. g. — 

M-md /pj 1^ lit. ' stone-grind,' = a grindstone. 7n6-^i too is used. 
shMimg Am ^§1 Ut ' tree-grind/ = a wooden mill for grinding grain. 
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1 1 6. Many of the appositiyea are placed after words, and they then help to 
form general terms : e. g. — 



fiiA^ Wg FL 'horses.' 
ch'uhh-M |§ ^ 'ships.' 



pH-pi ^ffi TJU 'piece-goods.' 
shi-hw'ei ^t 4-ffl 'stones.' 



117. Nouns formed by miiting words anittthetical in meaning are very 
common, and they generally signify the abstract notion implied by these 
extremes: e.g. — 

Ictng-chUng ^^ ^ lit * light-heavy,' = weight. 

to-Aa^ "^C ^y lit. ' many-few,' = quantity, which is the common phrase 
for 'how manyl' or 'how much?' 

eKdntf-Ujodn ^^ ^H lit. 'long-short,' = length. 
haOra ^ fg Kt. 'high-low,'=height 

118. The union of syllables of an opposite signification gives rise to a 
general term : e.g. — 

hiUng-H W^ ffi lit. * elder brother and younger,' = brethren. 

dti-mti uyp nTJr lit. 'elder sister and younger,' = sisters. 

119. The student should notice the class of abstract nouns which are formed 
by the addition of such words as k*i :^ 'breath,' /Ung )M 'wind,' sin f^ 
* heart,' ^ng kit ' nature,— disposition, — faculty :' — 



i^Jci ^ 'mtegrity.' 
ni^k'i g^ 'anger.' 
Jci-Ui ^ 'etiquette.' 
tik'i j|{j* climate.' 
nufn^kH c^ 'sadness.' 
toe^-fiing ^^ 'dignity.' 
fntnrjung ^ 'nationality.* 



io^nr/tlng ^^ ' literary taste.' 
siail'Sin A\ 'attention.' 
chung-sin W ' the centre.' 
lutng-sin H 'conscience.' 
ku-sin yS 'fear.' 
^sing j|P 'memory.' 
sm-sing Jl^ 'disposition.' 



120. Other ahstra^ nouns are formed upon the same principle as those 
noticed in the foregoing articles; viz., (i) by uniting synonymes, (2) by 
placing one noun in the genitive case before another, (3) by joining two 
verbs or (4) an adjective and its noun : — 

H 2 
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(i) jtn-ng€^ ^^ '&^ 'benevolence, philanthropy/ 
gmrt'Un j^^ &^ * favour, grace.' Qer. GwMt. 
ehUng-kien i^ ^1 Hhe midst' 

(2) chit'i :^ ^ 'the will,' lit 'the idea of the master.' 
mUtg-ahmg ^ ^^ 'repntation,' lit 'sound of the name.* 
tad-U ^ jffl 'doctrine,'lit 'the rule of reason.' 

(3) mal-mai ^ ^ 'trade,' lit 'to buy, to sell.' 
siaH-hwd ^[ gg 'joking,' lit 'to laugh, to talk.' 
ukfn-td BS \^ 'dialogue,' lit 'to ask, to answer.' 
fin-^ ^ fj\ ' difference,' lit. * to divide, to distinguish.* 
hiimig^iL jij i^. 'merit,' lit 'to merit, to labour.' 

(4) siaiiirtiln jh j]^ ' attention,' lit ' small heart' 
p^n-fin l^ ^ ' dufy,' lit. ' own part' 
haH-mtng J^ ;^ 'celebrity,' lit 'high name.' 

121. Proper names may be mentioned appropriately here. Chinese names 
proper are always dgnificant Foreign names are put into Chinese form by 
simply representing the syllables of which they are composed by Chinese 
characters. There are about five hundred characters used as the names of 
fiunilies. (See Appendix.) In addition to this ^mg ^ct^ 'surname,* each 
individual has several designations, the principal one, whidi follows the slwg 
immediately, is the mtng ^ or common ' name,' and sometimes a Ui '^ or 
'title.' In addressing a person the ting is used with some polite expression 
suffixed, such as aien-adng ' elder-bom,' ddng-kung ' Mr.' A f<6w of the most 
common geographical and other proper names will be found in the Appendix. 

122. I)vmintUivea are formed by means of certain words, signifying Uttie, 
snuUly prefixed; sia^-ydng 'small sheep,' = a lamby suu^-77id 'small -horse,' = a 
coU; or by the word tsk ' child,' 4^ ' in&nt,' suffixed, hal-^r ' a little boy.' 

123. The distinctions of gender and number are made in a similar way 
by prefixes or suffixes : — 

ndn Hj 'male' and n^ "^ 'female' are prefixed toJ£7i,'man,' to express 
the gender; so also^jure kUng ^ 'male' and mU Q^ 'mother,' to names 
of animals, to distinguish tiie gender. 
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fA ^ 'feiiher' and m^ *moiber/ fo^ 'son' and tM^ 'daughter/ are em- 
ployed with the names of relations; as» wnde^ mmif nephew, niece. They 

are however suffixed. 

Exiunples. 



ndn-fin OT *a man.' 
ni^in y^ *a woman.' 
p^f& jjQ 'unde.' 
pi-mib I < aunt* 



kO/ng-iM ^^ 'a boar*.' 
mH^heU ^^ <a bitch.' 
eAi-n^ lyi^ 'a nieoe.' 
Mn-nd 1^ '^ granddaughter.' 



The Chinese ascribe certain genders to various objects of nature, according 

as they belong to the male and female principles, the ydng RS and the 

yin [}^, the dual powers of the uniyerse. The 'sun,' j% is masculine, the 

* moon/ yUy is feminine. But this does not affect the form of the words or 
their construction. Frequently thQ gender is shown by a distinct appellation ; 
as, t^ < son,' ntL * daughter.* 

1 34. A proper name may be used as a common noun either by itself or 
with the addition of td/ng ^^ 'sort, class/ instead of saying '' He was a 
perfect Confucius,'' the Chinese would say " He is of the Confucius sort." 
But this form of expression is scarcely ever used; the notion would be con- 
yeyed in some other way, especially in the colloquial style. 

125. When the plural is expressed in Chinese it is done in several ways, 
each having reference to the extent of the notion of plurality. The simplest 
form of the plural is the reduplication of the syllable, a method common to 
Japanese as well as to Chinese t. It expresses o^ in a general sense, in some 
expressions indefinite, but in others limited by locality or the nature of the 

subject; e. g. jinrjtn A^ signifies either 'every body' (but not withont ex- 
ception) or ' all men,' if the nature of the case or sense of the passage require 
it ; just as we say, most men. The same may be said of fi^ O * daily/ 
which is an adverb. 

126. The following are the syllables commonly prefixed to express plu- 
rality : those common to the conversational form are marked thus — (c); the 
others are only used in the books : — 

^t' ehfdng (c.) 'all/ either 'every/ or merely 'all' the party in a certain 
place, geimrally of persons, followers, attendants. 

g^ Ml (c.) ' all,' in a more general sense applied to smaller classes. 
^hd 'all,' chiefly in the books. 



* Ct ffvs Kdwpos of Homer. 

t In J^NUneee fto is 'sum,' JUo-bito 'men.* 
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^^ ^(c.)'man79orinuch,oroflben/ofmenorihmgs. g4- A*W5or y^-haU-td 

are stronger colloquial forms. 
H/dn (c.) ' all/ of number or quantity ; also td-fdn, ^ j^ cAow * all, gene- 
rally' (seldom). 

^^ H ' all, completely,' often as an adverb. 

7[p ping is used both before and after the noun, but only in books. 

137. These below are placed after the noun, and are emphatic, and com- 
monly imply universality as well as mere plurality : — 

■^ kial (c.) 'all,' in company, — in universumy it comprehends the whole 
class. 

^|) (*iZ (c.) ' all, entirely, altogether.' This is also used as an adverb, to in- 
tensify ; and then gives the sense of, at aU, quUe. 
J P ^'^ ' aU/ chiefly ia books and the higher colloquial. 

i hiin ' all,' also unconmiou in speaking. 

ku ' all,' lit. * to raise up,' confined to the books. 

jg kUn * all, equally.' -^ taien ' all,' in books especially. 

^f tdfi^ (c.) 'a class, sort' This is common in books too. 

^g' p&i (a), as in chdng-pei ^^ ' elders, superiors.' 

/^ fo'i^ (c.) ' complete,' also used in the books. 



nUfn (c), the common mandarin particle for 'all;' it may be looked 
upon as tk/armctHve particle. 

ia8. The most common method is to employ some number or expression 
which sufficiently defines the plurality of the noun to which it is attached; 
just as the vulgar expression 'three foot' for 'three feet,* and in German 
drei hmidert ma/nny &c. The numeral determines the plurality; and fre- 
quently in Chinese a special number prefixed serves to form a general or 
universal notion : e. g. — 

si-hal J^ ^M^ 'the four seas,' i. e. the world 

pd-kwdn Q ^^ 'the hundred mandarins,' i. e. the officials. 

lUrfdng ^ J© ' the six rooms, departments,' L e. the six boards of govern- 
ment. 

iffdn-mtn JH* B^ 'the ten thousand people,' L e. all the people, hi ^* 
and bH ^^v , ' several,' and some other syllables deter- 
mine the plural. Cf. the use of fivpio^ in Qreek. 
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129. Those relations of words to each other, which are shown in the clas- 
dcal languages of Qreece and Borne by the caaes of nouns and by the persons 
and tenses of verbs, are exhibited in Chinese by the arrangement and sequence 
of the words themselyes. The consideration therefore of the cases of noims 
most be referred to the syntax of the language. 

130. The only case which can be distinguished by the form of the expres- 
sion is the geniUve. The particles which show this are ^^ n^ ftnd J^ chl; 
the former in speaking, the latter in the books. They have the nature of 
demonstratiyes, and stand for the s with an apostrophe — *« or s\ 

§. 3. On ctdjecHves. 

131. Adjectives in Chinese may be divided, as the nouns have been, into 
three classes. Some syllables are used exclusively as adjectives, and are but 
seldom employed in the other grammatical relations; they may therefore be 
looked upon as pnmUive : e. g. hahy ^ good,' is most commonly used as an 
adjective, altiiough sometimes, with a change of tone — had, it means ^to love.' 
Others seem to require the genitive particle to form them into attributives, 
and may be considered as derivatvves. Others again are formed by the union 
of two or more syllables, and may be called eompotmds. Examples of this 
dasofication are to be found in the following articles. 

133. The common formative particles, which strengthen the attributive 
force of the adjective, are ti p^ in the mandarin and chl j/^ in the books. 
When these must be used depends in a great measure upon the rhythm of 
the expression: e. g. we may baj f^kw^i^n *^ -^^ A^ or fit-kw^^l-jtn 
' a rich man,' but U-hai-jtn yc}\ -^ would not pass, because it might signify 
* to injure a man,' hai being a verb 'to hurt,' but U-hai-tl-jin is 'a hurtful 
man,' — ^'a fierce, bad person.' The tl is required generally when a verb 
enters into the composition of the adjective, therefore especially after verbal 
adjectives and participles. 

133. Adjectives of cognate signification come together and strengthen 
each oth^ : e. g. — 

Vsii^n^ |S )rm 'shallow — ^thin,'=poor, weak. 

KiaiJiHrniaa iK t^k 'clever — ^marvellous,' = ingenious. 

Idenrhi ^K Kj 'firm — strong,'=firm. 



134. A substantive sometimes stands before an adjective, as one noun 
stands before another in the genitive case, and thus intensifies the adjective : 

plng4idng ^/JC ^^ 'ice's cold,' = icy-cold. 
sSrpd S' Q 'snow*s white,' = snowy-white. 
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135. A noon and an adjectiye combined sometimes form an epithet, which 
is used as an adjective : e. g. — 

td-titn-ii ^ H]^ lit 'great-liver/ = brave. 

kung't<Ki-ti /^ 3J^' lit. * just-doctrine/ = just. 
Such compound adjectives always require p^ ^• 

136. An adjective or a noun is prefixed to an adjective with an adverbial 
force, and it is sometimes doubled to intensify the meaning : e. g. — 

te^-sirtl ira ^fl| ' fine-small,' = fine. 

tstng-tnTig-sUti * very elegant.' 

%D4n-yMi ^/ Tjft Metter8-elegant,'=of literary elegance. 

w4iv-f/^^tt ' of a very fine style of composition.' 

137. The addition of k*d ftT 'can,' or hah 1^? 'good, much,' to a verb 
forms adjectives which terminate in -able in English; they must always be 
followed by ti : e. g. — 

Kd^Uhirti fffi lit. 'can-pity,* = pitiable, miserable. 

Ud^Hng-tl Hj lit ' can-use,' = that may be used. 
haU-yikigAlj lit ' good-use,' = useful. 
hait-^ia/ii-ti :^ lit ' good-laugh,* = laughable. 

138. The quality of a verb may be attributed to a noun by a participle 
formed by sufi^ng tl to the verb itself: e. g. — 

htocm-hi'tl WJ^ S. lit * to be pleased with,' — ' pleasant' 

hftod-tHmg-ti Y'A ray lit * to live and move,' — 'lively, active.' 

139. The quality or possession of the quality of a noun may be attributed 
to another noun by prefixing i/iil ll^j' 'to have,''and suffixing ti to the noun 
whose quality is concerned : e. g. — # 



yii:^4ilng'i3iin4i j;|^ ^& lit 'has -money,' =monied, rich. 
yifl4i'k*irti jj ^1 lit 'has-strength,'= strong. 
yiilb-Kd/ngH?in4l H ^ 'conscientious.' 
yytirhaMrsi^i ^ IB 'with a good meaning or intention.' 

140. Many adjectives are fortned from nouns, especially when they are 
descriptive of the shape or material of which any thing is made : e. g. — 
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si-fainq^ p] ~Tj lit 'four-square/ = square. 

cAi-^l Ik *^^ paper.' Iwnrt^ ^g 'of gold,' = golden. 

These latter sometimes take the verb to$ y^ or i96 "ijpi, 'to make/ between 
the noun and the particle H : 

mH-tad-H TfC i p ' DMide of wood, — ^wooden.' 

Such are however to be regarded as the participles from compound verbe, 
corresponding to the Qerman compound verb hmuihaben. 

141. Some adjectives with an intransitive or passive signification are formed 
by prefixing jln, ' man,' to the verb ; e. g. — 

jin-hin-ti ;iS lit' men-hate,' =hated. 

jtn-ngai'H ^S* lit 'men-love,' = esteemed. 

Such adjectives as wolfish^ hateful, &c., are sometimes expressed by con- 
ventional terms, sometimes by circumlocutions : e. g. — 

yiil-chal'lAng'ti sing-tstrig, lit. 'has-wolf's-dispositlon,'= wolfish; or, 

8idng-chai4dng'tij lit 'like-wolf^'=wolfisL 

jin-k*d'h4n'iiy lit 'men-can-liate,'= hateful. 

142. Adjectives formed in European languages by means of a privative 
syllable are made by prefixing pU 37\ > ' not,' to the simple word, and adding 
ti, the genitive particle : e. g. — 

pa-aidng-kdiv-tl 40 --P 'unimportant' 

pA'Shwdng-kufai-ti 3)5 tfr 'unwell' or 'unwholesome.' 

pU-hd-mit'tl ^P H^ 'inimical.' 

143. In this way many adjectives are formed in Chinese as equivalents 
for adjectives not produced by means of a privative syllable, but of a more 
emphatic power : e. g. for body ugly, heoHy, the Chinese would frequently say 
pH^haU-ii, 'not good,' — 'bad,' instead of d ^^. All such require 0., the 
genitive particle. 

144. There is no form of the adjective which expresses the degree of 
intensity or comparison. Words which may be mentioned in this connection 
as affording a means of expressing the comparative and superlative are, 
kang j^ ' more,' chi S ' to come to (the extreme point) :' e. g. — 

kwng-haiir-tiy lit ' more good,' — ' better.' 
kqng-yilng'i'ti Vj, £1 lit. ' more easy,' — * easier.' 
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chUkaH-tl si lit. ' extremely high/ — 'highest* 

chi-jtn^ngai-^i A^ ^^* lit. ' extremely heneyolent,* — 'very benevolent.' 

145. The verb kid ftp ' to add' is sometimes joined to kq/ng: e. g. — 

kqng-kid'k't'kfvai'tl -^jV tfr 'more wonderful' 
kqng'ktdrpail-pet-4i ^M \ 'more precious.' 

146. Several words are used to express the superlative or the intensity of 
the attribute, such as ting ]'M 'the top/ ^ f ^ 'the extreme point/ h^n A}^ 
'to hate/ U'tl |g 'to cut off/ hail tj^ 'good/ t"ai ^ 'great,— very,— too/ 
ehln - ^ 'very/ tsiii -^ 'very.' 

Examples. 
tlngsiaii-ti JJi 'very small,' — 'the smallest.' 
ang-haH-tl ^ 'the best' 
kt-td-H ^ 'very great,' — 'the greatest.' 
hdn-to^ ^^ 'very many,' — 'the most' 
Ut'Srmiaii'^ Wy 'most wonderful' 
haCt-td-H ^^ 'very many*.' 
t*ai't8"ihi'tl ^^ 'very shallow.' 
8h%n-k*it^l ^ 'very bitter.' 
tsui'^il'-kln'ti 3S »^ 'very important.' 

ISC' isT^J 

1 47. The relations expressed by the forms of comparison, and by what is com- 
monly called the superlative, are often produced by syntactical arrangements; 
the consequence is that the simple adjective must often be construed into 
European tongues by the forms of comparative and superlative : e. g. — ^In 
choosing long articles a person might say, 'This is longer by a foot;' the 
Chinese would say, ' This is long by a foot,' i. e. longer than some others, or ' this 
is a good one' for ' this is a better one.' This is syntactical ; the duration and 
the extent being expressed after the word to which they respectively refer. 

148. There are certain words with which it may be well to make the 
student acquainted here, because they are employed to state the comparison 
of the adjective in circumlocutions: e. g. — pi [t* 'to compare,' thus 'you 
compared with him are tall' for ' you are taller than him.' 

* CF. the English phrase, a good many. 
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yik 7 'again, still,' tsc^ S. 'again, more.L C£ the use of encore in 
French and noch in Cknnan : — encore mietuCy noch mehr. 
hwdn ^^ 'still, again, beside;* pron. hai in coll. 



yu Hj * to pass over,' and yU-fi -^ , which is more colloquial, in such 
phrases as ' the more, the better.' 

yU W? ' to exceed, more,' used as yu, 

149. Sometimes verbs are used to express the idea of adding to or lessening 
the force of the adjective : e. g. — 

ki& TJP 'to add,' e.g. Md-td *add-many,'= greater. 

Jden ^n^ 'to subtract,' e. g. hierireiah 'reduce-small,'= smaller. 

150. The particle yU ^ *in, at,* which is used chiefly in the book-style, 
is also employed in conversation in the sense of 'in comparison with,' — Hhan.' 
Likewise several other words and expressions which signify ' a little.' These 
are placed after the adjective, as adverbs, and induce the notion of com- 
parison: e.g. — 

ch^4s^ ehi td yfrtidr^r ' This is great a little,' 
iS '^ ^ /^ — ' ilS ^ ^^^' * '^^^ ^ * ^^**^^ greater.' 

151. Another very common way of forming the superlative is by prefixing 
the ordinal number ti-yi a£ — • * first,' or the expression ehi-fdn -|- ^^ 
' ten parts,' to the adjective in its simple form. Both these expressions give 
the notion of entirety, completeness. The Chinese employ the decimal system, 
and therefore ten pa/rte means the whole. The word mdn "Ikj ' ten-thousand, 
all,' is also used as an intensifier. 

152. When the verb tl jS: *to obtain' is employed after the adjective, 
and is itself followed by some word which signifies Umiif extremity, wrgency, 
severity, &c., as ;^S ?i^n, hm hi, ^^ Jdn, ^|J ^ li-hai, the superlative 
is formed by the whole expression, which denotes a very high degree of the 
quality signified by the adjective : e. g. — 

kwaUd-a-h^ \^ ^ 'very glad indeed.' 

sin-sien-tl-kl Sif ffi^ ' very firesh indeed.' 

hit-ndnrtl'^n ^- ||ft 'very hard to bear.' 

hitrng'tl-li-^i rXj 'very fierce indeed.' 

153. The following expressions are oftien sufiixed to show the degree of 

I 2 
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the attributive: pH-kwo "^ ^m^ 'not pass-over/ pH-^ing ]^ H^ *not 
over-come/ ^ ^^ptS^wan'notfimahj' also J ^ ^^ /iat^-j9t^^ 'finish 
not obtain,' i. e. extremely. The characters ^yjr shu * to kill,' tHn ^ oi^ j ^ 
'to complete,' k*i ^ 'strict,' k'al ^/^ 'exceUent,' ts4ng ^^ 'to foUow,' 
8kd ^2 ' to kiU,' 8dm ^Ic^ ' abundant,' are also used in this connexion. 

154. Certain other words, which signify great, tipper , goody are used for 
the same purpose : e. g. — 

tdrfafnrpl ^ ^ ^Ij 'very different' 

shdng-hurH V^ "i" gj^ ' most ancient' 

Mng-kiil'ti g ^^ yg ' of a very long time ago.' 

{. 4. The fvum&raU. 

155. The cardinal numbers are, 

yi, 4^, sdn, «i, 1^ I'tt, U\ pd, kiit, shL 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

156. The remuning numbers are formed thus : 

ehl-yiy 11; ahir^Tj 12; eh^san, 13; Mr$iiy 14: 
4r^iy 20; ^TniAi-^ 21 ; 4^r^i-4ry 22 : 
kUt-shi-kiiif gg; yjrpj ^, 100: 
yUt8*i€n ^f-', 1000; yS-ti7cf9» Eg , io,ooa 

157. The ordinal numbers are formed by prefixing ti 'S^, 'order,' to the 
cardinal numbers; and up to the tenth, cKu '^JJ, ' to begin,' may be prefixed 
instead of ti. In expressing the days of the month, the cardinal numbers 
may be used alone for the ordinals. 

158. Fractional parts are expressed by the character /on 'to divide, — a 
part;' the half hj pdn :£|5, and the quarter by kg ^|J. 

Examples. 
pdn^l i£j?. P 'half a day.' 

ji'pdn n 'a day and a half.* 

ednn/an-chl-^ ^ /^ ^^ — • 'one of three parts,' =1. 

kUt-fan-chi-ei TT '^ y\ VQ 'four of nine parts,'=^. 

159. Many characters not properly numerals are used as numerals in 
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Chinese as in Hebrew and Greek. The characters in passages from noted 
authors are employed as nnmerals. Such are the first four characters of the 
Ti-Jdng; viz. yvhi ^f*, King -^ , U ^IJ, chimg @, which serve for the 
numbers oney tvoOy threes fowTy for volumes of books &c. The characters 
sh^ng p * upper,' chUng i+t ' middle/ and kid h * lower/ are used for works 
in three parts or volumes. The three months of each season are designated 
by mdng ^, chung "ita, and kl ^ . 

1 60. The characters commonly used for the purposes of higher calculation 
and chronology &c, are two series, one consisting of ten, the other of twelve 
characters; viz. — 

(.) ¥, Z., h T, J^. a> *. *. i> ^. -d 

kid, yl, ping, ting, tml, ki, hang, tin, jin. Jewel, 

(« ^. Br, ft .9P, m, E. t-, *, *. S rt, % 

te^ ch'eil, ytn, mail, cfChh, $£, tvh, toi, ahin, yih, eu, hai. 
The principal use of these is for the production of the names of the sixty 
years of the Chinese cycle, which is called Hwd-hid-tsk au ffl -J- • The 
number of the cycle must be determined by the ffi. x|P nUevrha/u ' year's de- 
fiignation,' by the title of the reign, or by the name of the emperor, and then 
the two characters from the two series given above will show the number of 
the year in the cycle. A list of the ni^hcm and of the emperors will be 
found in the Appendix. The date is frequently noted both by means of the 
emperor's title and l^e year of his reign, and by the character of the cycle 
for that particular year: thus, K*ien4ii^ e&'Shl-ijr'Tyien, siii-ts^ Ung-yvA 
shl-^fr-yu ehl-kUt-ji; that is, 'The forty- second year of K'ien-hmg, the year 
tmg-yu (A. D. 1778), in the twelfth month, on the nineteenth day.' 

161. The following diagram and dates of the first year of each cycle since 
the birth of Christ will be of use to the student. 

A. D. 4. was the first year of the 45th cycle. 



A.D. 64. 


46th. 


A.D. 664. 


56th. 


A.D. 1264. 


66th. 


124. 


47th. 


724. 


57th. 


1324. 


67th. 


184. 


48th. 


784. 


58th. 


1384. 


68th. 


244. 


49th. 


844. 


59th. 


1444. 


69th. 


304. 


50th. 


904. 


60th. 


1504. 


70th. 


3^4. 


51st. 


964. 


6ist. 


1564. 


7l8t. 


424. 


52nd. 


1024. 


62nd. 


1624. 


72nd. 


484. 


53rd. 


1084. 


63rd. 


1684. 


73rd. 


544. 


54th. 


1144. 


64th. 


1744. 


74th. 


604. 


55th. 


1204. 


65th. 


1804. 
1864. 


75th. 
76th. 
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¥ 


z. 


M 


T 


f^ 


a 


^- 


* 


i 


H 


1=- 


I 




13 




as 




37 




49 




ft 




2 




14 




36 




38 




SO 


■m 


51 




3 




IS 




27 




39 




m 




52 




4 




16 




.8 




40 


Ji 


41 




53 




S 




17 




29 




B 




42 




54 




6 




18 




30 


f- 


31 




43 




S5 




7 




19 




* 




32 




44 




56 




8 




20 


♦ 


21 




33 




4S 




57 




9 




m 




as 




34 




46 




58 




10 


fi 


II 




23 




3S 




47 




59 




% 




la 




24 




36 




48 




60 



162. The dieiributwe form of tlie numeral is expressed by a circumlocu- 
tion; thus * one a-piece* might be translated kd-yi-k6 yiH yi-M, lit * each one 
has one.' The phrases * by ones, twos, threes,' are turned into f/i-kdy yi-kS; 
Udng-kdf JnJdmg-hb; 8dn-k6y 8dn-k6. Repetitions of the words or expressions 
have a distributive force; thus, yi-ts'dng, yi-Ut^dng }& ' in layers' or *by layers,* 
ticva-tVaH^ I 'each article.' 

163. FroparHoncUs which answer to the question 'How many times as 
much or as great?' are expressed by adding the word pei 4^ to the cardinal 
number, and placing both after the adjective; thus, to-shl-pei ^^ -|- i§ 
'ten times as great:' and if a fractional part, by adding the word fq/n; — 
to-wit-fq/n ^^ ^ jj * five-tenths greater.' 
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§. 5. The pronoum. 
164. The personal pronouns commonly used in the Mandarin dialect are. 



snrouLAB. 



ngd or wd ^ '1/ 
nl j^ *you,' 



PLUBAL. 



ngd'm4n ^n 'we/ 
nt-nupn 'you or ye/ 

t*cirm^ * they.' 



In the dialects these syllables change or are replaced by others : e. g. — In 
Peking, fed pQ * 1/ In Shan-tung, ngd^n "(5 ' I.' In Shanghai, niltng 'f 6 
'you,' and nd ^[J 'ye or you,' and I 'f^ 'he.' While the plural 
is formed by adding m to the ist person, making ngd-ni 'we;' and k4 to 
the 3rd, making v-hf 'they.' In Fii-kien, Idn and gwa 'I,' h 'you.' In 
Canton, k*ii ^ or ^J^ 'he.' 

165. There are besides many characters used as pronouns in the books, 
which are seldom found in the conversational style; e. g. — 

wil S«, yti <^y yH -?*, for ist person, 'I.' 

^ ^vi^ ^^ ^S> ^ ^i> ^^^ ^ fiw *^^ ^*^^ /J sometimes,) for 2nd 

4-1- 1. r person, 'you.' 

A;'^ "H' and kiu Hffi[ are used for the 3rd person, * he.' 

The plural is formed by tdng ^^ 'series;' cKa% ^^^ and tsaH @. 

166. The Chinese have no possessive pronoun, but its place is supplied by 
the genitive case of the personal pronoun : e. g. ngd-ti ' my or mine,' nl-ti 
'thy or thine,' t'd-fi 'his,' ng^'m4^^rH *our or ours,' ni-7a4^<l 'your or 
yours,' 1*0-^4^^ ' their or theirs.' No difference is made between the pos- 
sessive pronoun when used as an attribute to a noun and when used as the 
predicate to a sentence : a g. — 

' This is our house,' =cA^-^ sJd ngd-nUpr^i/drng-ts^; 
'This house is ours,'=chi-kien/d/ng-ts^ sht ngd-^n-U, 

Sometimes the particle ^ Q^ is omitted when the euphony of the expression 
would be injured by its presence. 

167. For the reflexwe pronouns selfy oum, Ac, ts£ El 'self,' ki pi 'self,' 
and their compounds ts£-kit and tsi-kid ^^ are used after the personal 
pronouns: e. g. — 

ngd-tsi-ki ' I myself,' or ts£'kl alone ; 
nl-4si'k^ * you yourself.' 

When the subject of the proposition is well known, tsi-ki may stand for any 
person, but it usually is employed for the first person only, tsm ^P ' dear, 
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related/ is used for * self;' as well as ahln ^ * body' and Wu kung ' body :' 
also the compounds UHn-tsi^ kung-tsin *. 

1 68. The most common pronoun is the demonatrative, and of this class 
the Chinese possesses a large number ; some of these are peculiar to the 
books, others to the colloquial style. They may almost all be used as pro- 
nouns of the third person (see Art 165). Such are, (a) ts^ M^ *this, = Aic,' 
and (/3) k't 'Vt ' that, = i2Z6.' Under (a) may also come tsz I^, « ujj, 
M ^, and cA^ ^, (colL) Under (/3) are also ^^ ;>i, ^ A ^ <^> 
^F kiuy ^ p ndy and ^{^j k6, (colL) The Chinese have no demonstrative 
for the second person, like iste in Latin. The student should remember that 
the apposiiives (Arts. 106 and 107) will be required after these pronouns: 
e,g.— 

cM-chi-m^ * this horse.' I ts^-Jung-sln * this letter.' 

k'i-pd-tau * that knife' or * his knife.' I nd-ko-jtn * that man.' 

169. Our English word such, for that or this sort, considered as a demon- 
strative pronoun, would be rendered into Chinese by any of the above pro- 
nouns followed by ydm/g %^ ' sort, fashion :' e. g. — 

che-^d/ng ti stn-tstng ^[\> \m ' such a disposition.' 
nO-ydng ti tsidm^-kiun H^ §1 'such a general.' 

170. The plural of these demonstrative pronouns, when not shown by the 
context, is expressed by the addition of sie !i& , * a few,' to them : e. g. — 

chi'Ste-ktoo-ts^ Hhese (few) fruits.' 

171. The want of relative pronouns in Chinese is supplied partly by the 
demonstratives and partly by the interrogatives, to which they are correlative : 
e. g. n^kdy ' that,' is also ' which ? ' interrogative, and ' which,' the relative ; 
shut gfp* *whor interrogative, is also *who,' the correlative of it; sd pfr 
' that which,' — ' what,' which seems to be a relative, is in its nature, first, 
indicative of place, and, secondly, an adjunct to a demonstrative expression, 
and is frequently a substitute for ch^ ^', i. e. the definite article. The 
method of expressing relative clauses must be referred to the syntax, where 
examples will be found. 

172. The interrogative pronouns most common in Mandarin are the fol- 
lowing: shfut ^^ * whoT nd,-k6 ^[J ^^ ' whichT shin-md ^ ^ , pron. 
shvmmoy 'what?' also written shi-rnd 'fT | . 'Who?' may also be 
expressed by shimTndjin, lit. 'what man?' shut-ti 'whose?' or shimm6^tn4i f 



* So the old English adjective sih^ for 'self/ meant 'related.* Of. Key's Lat. Gr. p. 49. 
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Hie book word hd ^WJ * wbat' is sometimes used in the eolloqnial style: e. g. 
hd-jin 'what man)' for $hui-jtn ^whoV K\ ^g < seyeral* is used as an inter- 
rogatiye in such phrases as ^ Q^ KirM ^what timet' for whenf Some 
ether dHuraoten ai|d phrases ha?ing refcrenee to this subject will be found 
under the adrerbs. 

173. The interrogatfye pronouns used in the books may here be mentioned. 
Such are^ $ha |^ < who)' chea |g^ 'who!' h6 ^, K\ ^^ and y^ ^ 
•oBQ^times take the phu^e of hd j^ in the books. See the arUdes 
on the intenpogattve partioUa. 

174. The imd^imite prtmeuns are sometimes merely the interfogativeB used 
as correlatiyes : dwi 'whot' used for amy body; MimmU^ 'whatt' used for 
any; m&U £ 'a certain^' for sotne. N(me is expressed by 'not any/ there- 
fore by m&-Mmm6 ^^y i e. 'not what' So also ^ ^ 'several^' for Bome^ 
is an indefinite pronoun^ as well as an interrogatiye. Ling ^ and pi ^|j 
aipresa 'other' and <anothw:' k6 ^'eaeh^'sMi l^f; 'every;' Id ^ 'many, 
mueh,^ iH 1^ 'a few, a littla,' and til ^^ 'several' 

175. WhowWy tohatever, whichever^ and wherever are formed by prefixing 
mt^pihi, PH ^^ Ut ' follow convenience,' pii4iin ^^ Mt. ' not talk of,' 

or pii-hwdn ^ #^ lit. ' not control,' or jpHrJcil ^ Jgt lit * not prevent,' 
to ehUnmd^n ' whol' Bkimmd Umg^ ^ u5 'what thing", or $hfmm6 si-Utng 
^ ^ 'whatafl&ir/ orto ^^ .^ wa-/l ' where :' e.g.— 

(i) tul-pt^ iUfiMiid=' whatever' or 'whichever.' 
(a) mi-pien thimmd^n ^* whoever.* 

(3) mit-pi^ ahimmd'Mng'Si =' whichever thing.' 

(4) pA-kwdn jAimmd-«^-^9i^=' whichever affair/ 

(5) /Hl-ilffl nd-A=' wherever* (properly an adverb). 

176. When these expressions take a general sense and mean 'all,' one of the 
foUowing words is employed: fSim J\j t4r/6n -f^ )\j ehU |^, ehUng ^, 
td-kai ^ ip[, and several others. The whole is very often expressed by 
the numeral 'one' with a word signifying to eomptete^ to cfU off, and the like: 
e.g. yU$i^ llg, fftfUng |j|^, yUei ^. The words meaning 'aU' are 
too numerous to mention here; reference may be had to Articles 126, 127, 
and to the Dictionary for the rest 

177. Boih is expressed by Wlng-k^ ^m i|^, 'two/ after the personal 
pronouns ; and neither hy k6 & or ^; mei, ' each,' followed by a negative : 

K 
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ngd'm4in Udng-kS^s^hoiii of us' or 'we two;* 
kd-jtn or meirjtn mt2 = * neither of them.' 

Ofdj/ or alone is expressed by tA-yirho ^2S — • /^ *one alone.* 

178. Before leaving the present section, npon the pronouns, we must 
notice some of the nomis which the Chinese employ when in Enropean 
tongues the pronouns would be used. These expressions arise out of the 
desire to excel in politeness and courtesy, and some of them are of yery 
ancient origin; they correspond to our terms Swe^ Sw^ yowr voorMp^ youtr 
howmty and other titles of respect Their terms of humility are not used 
among us, except in the close of a letter, yijwr hwmhU servant, ^ 

179. The substitutes for the personal pronoun / and my are, 

siail^i J^ ^ ^*- ' ^'"^ younger brother,* for /. 
Mot^^'fu^ I ^ lit. < small dog,' for my dog. 

ytl 2^, lit 'stupid,* for /, espedaUy in letters, ehm ]^ 'I, the emperor.' 
A merchant calls himself 'trader,* — tkdng ^* or pUmshOng J^ ; and this 
word pUn ' own* is frequently prefixed to the names of offices and profit 
sions, in edicts especially, in which the personal pronoun is never used ; e. g. 
pitn-hiSn fi^ 'I, the district magistrate,' ajid piJin-chlng ^^ <I, tiie assistant 
magistrate.' In addressing the emperor various titles are used; a tributaiy 
prince says kwd^ ^^ /^ or kO^tn Jiff , yUryi^n -?♦ or yu-^iail-4^ 
jh ^l a minister of state calls himself ehln u 'your subject;* if a 
Manchu, nd i^J^ 'your slave.* The people in writing to superiors call 
themselves tsUi^ ^ /^ ^sinners,* and t {^ 'ants.' 

180. The characters which most commonly enter into such phrases are 
not^ ;J^ *BmaU;' taien g§ 'mean, poor;' Adn ^ 'cold, chilly;* pi ^ 
'bad, vulgar;' taail jp] 'grass, coarse.' The characters shS ^ 'cottage' 
and kid ^ 'fomily' are often used for my. 

Examples of the above. 
pi'Slng ^J 'vulgar surname,' for my name, 
hdn-^he ^ 'chilly cottage,' for my hotue. 
hdnrm^n P^ 'cold door,' for my home. 
eiail-t^H 'l^ 'Uttle scholar,' for /. 
te^ai^tei t^ 'coarse title,' for my tiUe. 
kia-fH ^ ' fiimily fcther,' for myfaiher. I 
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M4i nS 'cottage younger brother/ for my younger brother. 

U*ih^fBlrjUi y^ ^^ 'mean lady/ for my wife. 

i8i. Sabfititutes for the second personal pronoun are commonly tiie names 
or titles of honour of the individuals addressed; and the possessive pronouns 
corresponding to tky, yowr^ kc,^ are such expressions as the following, made 
with the words bwi^ -^r 'noble,* UOn "^ 'honourable,' Jgom ^ 'high,' 
^^^'goo^'^^flw^'oWAl;;^ 'great,' Ac 

Examples with hwti "^^ 'noble, generous, honourable.' 
hoei-^iing ntt 'your noble surname.' 
hw^r4ou)6 ffl 'your noble country.' 
kweH-kang ^^ 'your noble age.' 
hce^rfh Jjf^ 'your noble palace,' for your house. 
iwd4*l |]^ 'your noble body.' 

182. Examples with teOn ^ 'honourable,' kaa '^ 'high,' Ung ^ 
'good,' and ftl ^ 'great.' 

teCn^^fr^ng ^Z * your honourable name.' 

MMrhid ^S 'your honourable carriage,' for you, Sir, 

tefSm-pi ^K 'your pencil,' for you/r handwrUmg or your composiHon. 

kaO-^hed ^ 'your high age.' 

haO-ki^ M 'your high opinion.' 

Ung4dng ^ 'your good son' * (i%=pavilion). 

Ung-t'dT^g ^ 'your good mother' (^*^=rhall). 

Ung-ngai ^S* 'your good daughter' (ti^al = love). She is also called 
tei^kln ^ ^^ (lit ' 1000 gold pieces') 'your treasure.' 

td-^aii 9>L 'your great title,'=your literary dengnation. 

idr^ning ^ 'your great name.' 

The same words are applied to form other designations and forms of address, 
but chiefly in letters, in novels, and in the language of etiquette. 

* Of. ifaniiem' wtreJiU in French and Liebt Mutter in German. 
K 2 
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183. Elamples wiUi lai^ ^ <old.* 

laiiryi ^ 'old &ther,' finr i8ir» at ^tr. 

2(M^-A«tlf^ 9^ 'old elder brother/ for you, 

fie abo I^Miti^ ;;^ Cgr«ftt'), roi-MOfiy -^ (' emineal'), jln-^Mifi^ /^ 
* (beneyolent*), k iink fii U ^f ^? (' wiie')» ill addressiiig edp«iiei% far ymk 

id^tn, laUrtd^tny and fad-^ii^ ^ are used in addreMong people of rank 
and position in society. And instead of the personal pronouns, the name of 
the indiTidoal, or of Us office or Us title, is substitnted in speaking or 
writing: ag. — 

Mf^/i 1^ ^ 'spiritual &ther,' for I, you or h$. 
id4ail^ ^ ^^ j|^ 'your Excellency' or 'your Higlmess.* 
i*a/i-^ y^ gtp 'great general,' to military mandarins, for you. 
ujdn-tu^^ "J^ jj^ wk ' 3^ ^ 10,000 years,' q^or to the emperor. 
i*afnku>dnff-ti y^ ^^ ^ 'great emperor/ o/ot to the emperor. 
*p(-Aid Pl^ ^ 'your Majesty' 0^=steps to a throne), 
^•d^ j£ y 'yo< especiaUy in letters and document 

184. The characters >^ ^ 'a pattern, a rule/ y^ ^| ^the counte- 
nance,' in conjunction with t'aH q^ 'exalted' or ^^ <*al 'a high tower or 
terrace,' are used in elegant writing for you: a g. — 

kwOng-fdn y^ 'bright pattern,' for you. 

k*i^/dn g^ 'earnest rule/ for you. 

i-y^ ^^ 'polite figure,' or t'aH-yin 'exalted b^c^.* 

tcSirfSL "m 'your honoured name,' when asking a person's name. 

T^fii Jg^ 'you,' used for Confucius. 

fcSi4yng ^ 'lofty tripod,' when addressing U^ officers dT state. 

H-vx^ U ^ 'distinguished peraon8,'=Qentlemen! 

iSg. A few other expresdons ^ this kind are formed with pa^ ^9 'pre- 
cious, TaluaUe^' aft^ p 'upper/ and Mtf "]> 'lower:' ag, — 

l>at^-A<i^ Y'T ' valuable line of buildings/ for yofwr $hop. 
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pai^'^ihea j^ 'prtciooB barge,' for jfowr boat, 
/i^'^hdngJ^*upmyonrf9la^'tQT^(mrhou9$. 
shi-hid ^ /down in my cottage,* £or m^ house. 
Jcd-Ui 1^ 'mider your paviUoiit' for you. 
Also i*aXr$h6fng or t'aXrhid finr y^ift. 

i86. Some syllablee in Chinese are the r epi e Nn tatires <rf diteacfars^ wUdk 
are commonly used as yerbs; these are simpie and primUive: many others 
however are fonned into verbs by their connexion with certain auxiliaries 
and adjuncts; these may be designated eofnpomnd or derivatinM. 

187. Although monosyllables are sometimes found to express a verbal 
notion, they are almost always ascdsted by some word of cognate signification, 
or by some syllable which completes the crude notion expressed in the primi- 
tive. This is most general in the spoken language of China, and makes it a 
pelysyOftbic ra&er than a monosyllabic tongue^ as it is ccnmnonly supposed 
to be. The stems in all languages are monosyllables in the same way. 

188. Moods and tenses, as such, are quite unknown to the Chinese. No 
distinction is made between a^eUve and passive verbs; nor are the p&rsons or 
numten notioed at all by them. The contM^ atid the circumslaBMS tuader 
which any thing is said are the chief guides to the exact sense of any passage. 
Time and mode are Yeiy dearly shown by the meaning of the whole sentence, 
or by the conditions under which it has been utto^ 

189. The composition of verbs may be considered under nearly the same 
heads as the composition of nouns. We have compound v^bs formed (a) by 
repetition, or by the union pf synonymes or words bearing a cognate mean- 
u^^i (^) ^y joining to the primitive an auxiliary verb, without which the 
former would convey only a general notion; (y) by prefixing to one verb 
another, denoting power ^ origin, fitness, desire, intenUon, obligation, ^ ; 
(d) by placing certain verbs b^ore or after others, to give the idea of inten- 
tion or completion to the action; (#) by uniting two verbs, rimilarly to those 
mentioned above (/9), but which when united give rise to a notion diilerent 
from the meatdngs conveyed by the parts separately, or one of them is equiva- 
lent to a preposition ; and (0 by adding the proper object to the verb, like the 
cognate accusative in Qreek, and thus forming a new verb, (of. Art. 36.)' These 
are general heads merely; it will be necessary to notice other formations below. 

190. Verbs of the first cUss are very common, and are such as the f<d- 
kw^g:'*' 

<a) i*4n-Uin ^T ^^ lit 'look-see,' L e. su! or seeing. 

* Th« ChijMBe rmb, wben itanding alone, miut be oonitraed into tbe in^peratiye mood, 
er Hm inflnitive meed m a lub s i s n i i ve. 
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fdfWfe'dn ^- ^ lit ^look-looV ie. lookt 

hwan-h% ||ji[ ^ lit'rejoioe-joj/Le. being pleoBed wUk 

k%Mng ^ P ^ Ui ' dieatrdeocnve,' L e. eh^oL 

hUinrhiaa |)|| |^ Ut. 'instruot-teach,' Le. teach. 

ying4ooli ^ ^^ Ut. '8hoiild^>!ighV Le. oti^At 

191. One verb follows another ag an auxiliary to limit or perfect the 
notion of the primitiye : e. g. — 

ip) kmg-ehd p^ ^J Ut <do-ldU,' La kitt. 

hmg-huoa/i ^ j;^ lit Mo-ii^nre,' L e. epM, 

kwelirpai S}g ^^ Ut ' kneel-worship,' i. e. proetraU. 

tU-ek E^ ^ ^t*M['^e;ie./aU down dead. 

• kireMngii^ j^ Ut 'onite-completey' Le. AnotofkliMOfiMyOrcte* 

19a. The following verbB, denoting pawetf origin, JUneee, &c, require 
another verb as a complement : — 

(y) ndng ^ 'able, can* {phyeioaUy). 
*1^ 'arise, b^in.' 
yH ^T 'long for, wish,' 
3^ Jg 'it is fit' 
<*H; 'it is right' 



**d pf 'can, may' (moraUy). 
*'ti ^ 'go;' c£ Hebrew idiom. 
yaid ^ 'wiU, intend.' 
kai Q^ 'it is proper.' 
tdng '^ 'ought' 



193. Examples of the above with thdr complements are, 



ndng-ft 

ndng-ei^ 

' ndng-te6 



'can fly.' 
'can write.' 
'able to do.' 



V^-M I 'go to do.' 

j/a<^M( 1^ 'will read,' flit 'read!' 
or 'wish to read.' 



f^-t*^ ^g 'should listen.' 

*'d.*'ti ^ 'may go.' 

k'd-teS ^J( 'may do (H).' 

k%te6 I 'begin to do.' 

yit^ ^P 'wish to die.* 

kai-4dng '^ ' ought to bear,' = oi^M. 



1 94. The common auxiliary verbs which stand h^ore or after the principal 
v^b and determine the tense into which it must be construed are, (i) for the 
perfect tense, UaU ^ 'to finish,' ku>6 ^ 'to pass over,' yiil ^^ 'to have,' 
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or todn^ 'to finiah,' placed o/fer the other verb; andig^'abeady/iKJ^ 
* finished,' and Udng 'Q* ' ah'eadj done/ placed btfore it (2) For ihefiUwe 
tense, yo^ ^ 'will/ yuSn J[| 'desire,' Aj*^ ^ 'shall' or 'will,' tsiOng ^ 
*to approach,' or pi jj^ 'certwnly, must,' placed be/ore tiie verb. 

195. Compounds of two of these are also formed in the colloquial style, 
and thereby the particular tense is more clearly defined : e. g. — 

(d) t^4ia/U ^^ *is or was dead.' Vd^iaiU i 'is or was gone.' 
t&rh/>6 g^ or m-hwt4ia^ 'has read or studied.' 
gid-hoS ^^ or 8Q'kw64iah 'has written.' 
i'Uodn P^ or k'Ujodfr^4icdi 'has eaten.' 
yitUM :^ ^} or t/iH-MlrKail 'has killed.' 
l^chi ^ or i-king ^£S cMrliai^ 'has arrived.' 
tadng^i ^^ or Udnff-kUng 8hi4ia/U 'has eaten.' 
isdng "& is more commonly found with a negative prefixed: e. g. — 
pa ^ 'not,' or id ^t; 'not yet' uMadng-lat 'not yet come.' 

4^'dng ^^ 'to taste, to try,' is also prefixed occasionally to the verb to form 
the past tense; thus, cKdng-tad 4^ 'already done.' 

196. Examples of the forms by which tiieJijUfwre tense is expressed : 

yofMcA 9 ^ lit 'wish-go,'=ii^ or «&aS ^0. tnlSn^ Mlp may be prefixed. 

idSfng-US f& ^M lit ' approach-do,' =«^laff do, or about to do. 

pi-h»ng ^ iff Ufc'certaiidy-w«lk,'=*fta«««ft, or «««*««». 

The distinction of tense is often shown in the context by some adverb of 
time: e.g. 'to-morrow I shall go' would be expressed in Chinese by 'to- 
morrow I go;' 'yesterday I came' would be expressed by 'yesterday I come.' 
These peculiarities do not belong to this part of tiie grammar, but will be 
found treated of in the syntax, under the section on tenses. 

197. The next class of verbs is formed by the union of two verbs, the 
latter of which is supplementary to the former; and from the union of their 
separate notions a third verbal notion is formed. The adjuncts which serve 
for this purpose are very numerous. The most oonmion are mentioned here : — 

(f)^|: « 'to obtain.' 

|jj ci'tl ' to go out' (ct aua-). 



iaS'to open.' 
J- shdng 'up' (ct ava-). 
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^ 4^^ 'to go i^way* (et ^ic^, 100^). 
g^ f^ ' to scatter ' (ct (Kt-, tar-). 



^ cU'totakeefieet* 

^ tefn <to enter in' (ct hindn). 



'f^cM'toratin.toix.' 
'Y ^ *down' (ct «iro-). 
^2al<too(Hn6*(c{:c2»-). 
^Ie ^^ '^ o^Ueqt* (c£ «icki«imim»-). 
j^'to arise, to b«gin'(Y.Arti9a). 
^l%«tofix.' 



ib^ 'to pass oyer or bj/ ^^ todfi, ^: piy ^ (fln» 'to finish,* and 
some others are nsed as the above, and occapy the place of inseparable pre- 
positions in the compound yeiba of some langnagtw 

198. As examples of the nses of the above we may give the following : — 

(€) H-H ^ Ut 'reoofd-obtain,' <to remember.' 

nng-H 1^ Ut 'listen-obtain,' 'to hear.' 

nd^'a ^ lit 'take-go oat," to bring oat' 

|-«il^-aggut'ran-gooat,"to escape.' 

fanrk'al ^ lit 'divide-open,' 'to separate.' 

Ueil-k*ai ^ lit 'walk-open,' 'to walk away.' 

iM^-aMn^ I Ut' walk-above," to walk up.' 

Ha4f4 ^- lit 'throw-go away,' 'to throw away/ 

/d-$dn ^m lit ' shoot oot-scatter,' 'to expend (money Ac).' 

fi^n-kiSn ^ lit 'hear-see,' 'to hear of 

y^*^ j§ 1^ 'meei-see,' 'to meet with.' 

iiS-pd "jiA lit ' make-oease,' ' to finish making.' 

skui-M ^ lit 'sleep obtain,' 'to go to sleep.' 

^NM^-tfln 1^ lit ' walk-enter," to walk in.' 

Ka4-^ii S^ lit 'rely on-rest in,' 'to depend upon.' 

dn-Mi 1^ lit 'lay-down,' 'to deporif 

Id^Umg ^^ lit 'drag-collect,' 'haul up.' 

chdnrKl M lit ' stand^arilM,' < stand up.' 
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ihwd'Hng g-ft lit * say-fix,* * decide.* 

yad^BwO J^ lit 'row — ^pass over,' 'row past.' 

yUng-fvdn H3 lit * use-finish,* * use up.' 

t*dfirpi Sffl lit * harp-finish,* * finish playing.* 

htng-t8in WhT ^*- ' walk-complete,* ' go through entirely.* 

lat OTJ^ 'come,' k*4 -^ *go,' or ^i^T * finish,' are added to these compounds 
to express that the action of the verb has taken efiect 

199. Other syllables of like meaning are sometimes used instead of the 
above ; a g. tan 35|J , * to arrive at,* is used for lat i^ , ' to come,* in some 
expressions : and many other words, which signify to complete, end, die, kill, 
conquer or 9poU, help to strengthen the verb; such are, ch'tng j^, yi %T ^ 
Ad^oxshA ^J, «& ^, ««Mj7 Jj|, j^ ^, «ft« III, andpaC |^. 

300. Another class of verbs is formed by the addition of the cognate object, 
or that on which the action of the verb naturally falls. This object is not 
often added in English, but it is in Chinese, and it increases the perspicuity 
of the expression. The following are examples : — 

(0 tHrshU gS ^^ lit 'read-book,* for read, (for study.) 

M-tsi ^& ^^ lit * write-character,' for tm^, (for practice.) 

hi or ckl-fdn X&, 1^ ^^^ * eat-rice,* for eo^, (any meal.) 

fS^'ttfUi f^ SB lit * forgive-sin,* for pardon, 

t^tng-mtng |E -^ lit 'listen to— order,' for obey, {ctobedio, fr.ob-avdio.) 

Vtuht-jin ttlj y^ lit ' advise-man,' for eochort, 

201. Adjectives sometimes enter into the composition of verbs to intensify 
or limit the meaning of the primitive : e. g. — 

Itn-Mn B^ V^ lit * come-near,* — 'approach.* 
chdng-td -^ y^ lit * increase-great,* — * enlarge.' 
palrching f^^ TF lit * place-correct,' — * arrange.' 
fjodrJcv/ng J^ /^ lit ' scoop-hollow,' — ' excavate.' 

202. There are a few idiomatic verbal compounds made by the union of a 
verb and an adjective or a noun : e. g. — 

a-tw/i ^^f ^ Ut'obtain-feult,*— 'offend.' 

dmng4 rf^ i^ lit 'hit the centre — ^idea,' — ^'please, suit' 
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203. In addition to the above, the following idiomatic forms of expresdon 
may come under the head of compound verbs : 

1. Those formed with ^ jT *to strike;' e. g. — 

tdrswd/n ^i lit. * strike-calculate,' — 'plan, reckon.' 
tc^'ki 1^ lit. 'strike-knot,'— 'tie.' 
tct'shui |w lit. 'strike-sleep,' — 'go to sleep.' 
t^t'lng ^m lit. ' strike-listen,' — * listen.' 
td^saii J^ lit. ' strike-sweep,' — ' sweep.' 
tit-8hwul ^C lit ' strike-water,' — ' draw water.' 

2. Impersonals and phrases in which the subject follows : e. g. — 

hid^ "K Sra lit. ' fells-rain,' — ^'it rains,' (or Id^ ^t.) 
hid-til I WSi lit. ' falls-snow/ — 'it snows.' 
fan-Jung |^ jS lit. * change-wind,' — ' the wind is changeable.* 



204. Many nouns are used as verbs, though they do not differ from them 
in form; such being always monosyllables, the context only cEm determine 
the part of speech to which they belong : e. g. — 

tien 9^ 'a point, a dot;' also means 'to punctuate, to blot out, to light, to nod.' 

taii ^jfl 'a road, reason ;' also means 'to say,' (cf XAyosz^roHo and (mxUo.) 

shtod-kwd g& gi 'conversation;' also means 'to talk.' 

205. Frequentatives, or verbs which express the repetition or continuation 
of an action, are formed in Chinese by repeating the primitive syllable : e. g. — 



Tod-md Igf ' to go on rubbing.' 

t*iaii-t*iaii S^R ' to jump about.' 

h6-h6 pS ' to keep on drinking.' 

cK'&'CfCit lei l^J ^^ ' giving off steam constantly.' 

t^'dmrt^dffi aiaijirsiaii g^ ^& ' keep talking and laughing.' 

The repetition of the verb does not always give it the frequentative force, but 
only intensifies the meaning of the simple primitive. 

206. ItercUiveSy that is, verbs which express the reiteration of the action, 
as in English when the phrases backwcmis amd forwa/rdsy tigam <md againy 
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up cmd down are used, are formed in the following manner with la% y^ 
* come," U4, -^ 'go,' thdrng j- * above,' and hid "K 'below :' e. g. — 

iBskAai-Ue^-ia ^p ' walk backwards and forwards.' 

/v-thdng-Jl-hid 4Eg * fly up and down.' 

t-|--| 
8idng4aUsidng'k*'d ^^ ' think again and again.' 

207. IncepHves, or verbs Which indicate the beginning of an action, are 
formed by adding k*l4at ^£ ^', * begin-come,' to the primitive : e. g. — 

hwd-ahwd^^lat ^^ g^ < begin to talk.' 
k'H-k'Uat 5^ 'begin to cry.' 
m-k^Uat IQ * begin to read.' 
m-cKiirKUa% 1^ yj *b^ to flow out.' 

JolAai has not always this force; sometimes it stands as the complement to 
another verb : e. g. — 

U-Jc\rM Yf ' stand up ! ' or ' stood up,' as the context may require. 

ao8. DesidercUwes, or verbs which express the desire or wish to do any 
thing, are formed by prefixing yad |S *to want,' yH ^* 'to wish,' ytf>en ^^ 
' to desire,' followed by to6 ^M 'to make,' or toei ^ ' to become,' to the pri- 
mitive, if it be a noun, but without ts6 or iwC if it be a verb : e. g. — 
yaH-k'i p-^ 'wish to eat' 

yU-tsS ^ 'wish to sit.' 

yu^htng ^ 'wish to do.' (B.) 

ycvil'tsb'Wdng ^P 'wish to be a king.' 

yuhk^Mi-<hil ^t 'wish to be master.' 

209. DimMwiiwea, or verbs which indicate the diminution of the action ej(- 
pressed by the primitive, are formed by adding yX-^tSn-^r — " Sn jS? ^^ 
little,' or by the repetition of the verb with yi — • 'one' placed between : e. g. — 

h*a^^yir4iief^^ HB ' open a little.' 

Bha^l-tiien^ ^ 'lessen a little.' 

tdrig-yt-tdvig ^^ 'wait a little, — delay.' 

tseit-yi'tseh ;^ 'walk a little, — promenade.' 

L 2 
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210. Verbs which express being provided wUh are formed by prefixing 
yiU y^ <to have* to some nomL These verbs are mostly employed as 
participles (c£ Art. 139) : e. g. — 

yOt-kd-ti '^ y^ 'having horns.' 

yii)ir^h^t8tng-tl QB ^H 'having eyes.' 

211. C<m9aitwe verbs are formed by prefixing Jdau p4. 'call,' Jdaii ^^ 
'teach/ ahi im 'cause,' ling .^ 'command.' Aitou ^^ is used for ^V incor- 
rectly ; and fi iS 'provoke' is also used in the colloquial style : e. g. — 

hiaH-lat ^V X^ 'cause to come.' 
The object of the verb always comes between the two parts of it 

kiau-ngd't86-kwdn ^^ 4w '^ ' cause me to be a magistrate.' 
kia'd-ngd-pU-ndTig-kictng Jk Qh gg 'prevented my speaking.' 
$hi't*d'8heil-k'il ^m ^* y^ 'caused him to be miserable.' 

212. The pcusive form of the verb is produced by pr^xing one of the fol- 
lowing verbs to the active form, which may be then consideredois a dependent 
noun ; thus with 

kien ^P ' to see,' kien-siau ^^ ' to be laughed at.' 

shed ^ 'to receive,' thett-iil Mj|[ 'to be insulted.' 

k'i or c^'l p-^ ' to bear,' k'i-kivH ^ ' *<> ^ reduced.' 

ling ^^ 'to receive,' Ung-kiaii ^V 'to be instructed.' 

tsaU ^ 'to meet with,' tsau-km J^ 'to be seized.' 

«7ei ^ 'to become,' mi^hir$d-hqn A. J>^ tS **^ ^ hated.' 

213. Several auxiliary verbs are also used with some primitive verb and a 
noun to express the passive, by which form they must generally be translated : 
such auxiliary verbs are, 

p^ or pi *^ 'to suffer, to reach to,' usually translated 'by.' 

nd ^^ 'to take, to use;' also yiing lil 'to use.' 

yai J^^ * to rest upon, depend on,' (seldom.) 

tsiang ^ 'to take, to seize;' with ^ JP^ 'to use.' (B.) 

Also yU j^ or "J-* 'in, by,' and m(lng ^ '&voured by' (in books). 
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214. The following are examples of the •uses of these auxiliary verbs, 
showing how they help to form the passive : — 

fii-MirM^Ua^ |cR? nK ^k* J '^"^^^ eaten by a tiger.' 

pUa-hwd^ngd \ 'fj^ 0^ ^ 'I was told by him.' 

nArM^ir^(l4^'9i^ ^ ^ B^ ^T ^ ^^f '^^ ^^^ ^^ * ■*^^®' 
tdcmg-ta<JlrU^8h4r^^&^ 77 -3^ ^i/ y^^ 'was killed with a knife.' 
yUng-pieri-t^-Ul^l^ Jn ftW ^f^ jTx \ * was beaten with a whip.' 
k%^U^nrch^ file ]^ A ^ 'one hated by men.' (B.) (Cf. Art. 212.) 
mOng-kH-pau-kli ^ 1^ '|^ ^ * protected by him.' (R) 

215. Two oth^ modifications of the verb, the rejhadve and the reeiproealy 
which in Greek are effected by the middle voice, are produced in Chinese by 
the syllables to^ j^ 'self' and sidng X^l 'mutual' being placed before the 
verb: e. g. — 

ts£-^^iM8i4fia 1^ ^^ ^ ^ 'to kill one's sel£' 
dcl/ng-ldn f El ^^ 'to discourse together.* 
siSmg-y^ I j^ ' to meet with any one.' 
siSng-ha/i^ \ fl7 ' to be on good terms witL' 

§. 7. The wbHwUme verbs. 

216. Of these there are several, which vary according to the nature of 
tlie case in whkfa ^y ave used, and the connexion of the subject with the 
predicate in a senteaee. The loguxd copukt, ' is,' is exjuressed by the verb 
ski ^ . It denotes either that the predicate is, or, that it is generally sup- 
posed to be^ aa attribute of the sabject by nature^ it corresponds to the 
original use of ^«>, irc^ica in Qreek, from which come J^ Juwim ice, in 
Latin, used as tenses of esse ' to be.' Shi in the kil-w4^ T^v ^A ' ancient 
style,' L e. the language of the classics, is used as a demonstrative. 

With shi, tsiH g^ 'then,' y^ ^ 'also,' and td ^^ 'all,' are united; 
thus tsiH-shi, Ht. 'there-is,* 'that is;' in Peking dialect sometimes Icd'tsvO, or 
Icd<ML (^>i yii-M^U. 'aktMs,' 'besides it is:;' tHirM (^{^X ^- '^''^> 
* completely is, 'ts^ <]Tiite. These are recognised phrases in the c(nlo<]uial 
mandarin dialect. 



217. The verb wf^ ^ 'to do, to exist, to become,' is also used as a sub- 
stantive verb, but only when the notion of heooming something by feKune 
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conyentional arrangement is implied, not as is the case with sM ^y when 
the relation between the subject and predicate is a natural consequence. In 
" Fire is hot" use shL In " The Yellow River is the boundary" use toei. Also 
especially before designations in the predicate : ^' He is (toeii) a slave." This 
distinction may be said to apply more particularly to the style of the books 
than to that of conversaiion. The adjuncts used with vj^ will also serve to 
indicate its meaning in some passages : e. g. — 



ndng-wei Sh ySr * able to be' or * to become.* 
i^wH J[^ '^ ^considertobe, take tobe.' 

# p^ i :Sr ® W -^i^^"^*^^ ^ pi 

* Servant women are called pi,* L e. slaves. 

X "?' ):>[ ?i ^ ^ ^^^'^ ^ *^*^ «^ ^ 

* The son of heaven considers (all within) the four seas to be (his) family.' 
3 1 8. When the substantive verb implies location, the verb tsai wOp 'to 

exist or consist in' is used; and when the possession of some attribute, the 
verb yu^ ^5* 'to have;' e. g. in ''he is here" use tsai, in "this is polite" use 
yiU: thus — 
t*d tsai cA^-ft 'lift "At 2@ ^ffi 'he is here.' 

ch^dng yiU ft i^ JS ^5* Ig lit. 'this has politeness,' Le. this is polite, 

t*d'tsai-kid 4hI ^Pp ^^ lit. ' he is in famUy,' Le. he is at home. 

t^-yiil^ ilk ^if ][$ ^^' ^^^ ^ reason,' i. e. this is reasonable. 

219. The verb tsai ^]^ refers to place or position, and jneans to be in or 
to consist in; the verb yii^ 7^ means 'to have some quaUty^ as an acquired 
possession, or as an accident, so 'to happen to be;' and consequently in the 
beginning of the sentence it always means ' there is' or ' th^re was,' like the 
use of otw in French {d.ily Oyily anail). 

Examples. 
tsai inn min >& yM ^^ * 'consists in renovating the people.' 

yiicjin shw6 '^ ^ g^ ^ there are men (who) say,' on dit. 
320. The word nal Tj (rar. ^^)i which was originally demonstrative, and 

* This IB from the Td-kUi y^, ^^ 'The Great Sdenoe,' the finit of the ^Four 
books/ a work belonging to the Chinese classios. It begins with the sentence, "The 
principle of the great science consists in renovating the people, in perfecting the original 
virtue (in self), and in resting onlj in the lummit of excellence." 
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mgnified ^Aere' ad a dedgnatdon of locality, and afterwards as a mark of time 
^ then^ seems to take the place of the sabstantive verb occasionally, especially in 
the book-style. It is found with all the preceding substantiye verbs, and may be 
said to partake of the meaning of each. It denotes also *to wit, it may be.* In 
the following example 7j and -^ are in parallel clauses of the same nature: 

^i 7J X ii, fi ^ A ^^nalt'ihi^Mlshijtri^ 
* Virtue is heaven's order, vice is man's lust.' (v. Diet. 33 ii. iorjH,) 
The word hi "f^ 'belong to, is, am,' which is used in the books and in the 
Canton dialect, corresponds in force to ahi -^ and nal Tj. 

221. The words t86 '\^ *to do,' M ^jp *to make,' and tang ^ *to 
bear, to meet with/ are also used in the senses of the substantive verb. The 
two former are used as toei 'to be called, to become;' the latter conveys the 
notion of a definite article, or of a demonstrative pronoun, like ille in Latin ; 
e. g. idng-ch'u \ '^Jj * that early time,' i. e. * in the beginning :' tSng-cfCal-H 
I ^ 0<^ 'that sent one,' i. e. ' he who is (or was) sent' And when t&ng 
is used in this way, it serves to point out the subject or predicate, and so 
renders the use of a positive copula unnecessary; (d the use of «4i j^ in the 
kU-w4fih ^' A^* 216.) 

322. Very frequently the verb substantive is understood in consequence of 
the form of the sentence, or when an adverb or conjunction follows : e. g. — 

sung nl UH ha/U ^ ^^ ^p ^ *to present it to you will be good.' 
mal-mai pit Ctmg ^a ^^ ^^ ^S ' commerce cannot be carried on.* 

§. 8. Mood cmd tense. 

223. A Chinese verb when uttered by itself expresses (i) the notion of the 
verb in the imperative mood; e. g. teek-Jcal ^B BH * walk away!' la^ OTC 
'come!' or (2) the abstract notion of the verb as given in the infinitive 
mood; it then stands as a substantive: e. g. teeHiirltal 'to walk away,— walk- 
ing away,' lat 'to come, — coming,' are virtually nouns; so t^fvd-ch^H jyK Hi 
'to run away,' L e. 'the act of running away,' is either a noun or simply the 
imperative 'run away!' When however we construe CaiircKH 'running 
away,' something more is expected, — ^it is then only the subject to a sentence. 
It might for example be said, t^aH-cfCH pHrhail ' running away (is) not good.' 
So that in truth a Chinese verb can only be construed properly into the 
imperative when it stands (done, 

224. The indicative mood has no special sign. When the subject, — a noun 
or pronoun,— precedes a verb, that verb is generally in the indicative mood, 
but not always, for it may be a verb which is a mark of some other mood, or 
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it may be in the impermtive; e. g. nl lat, lit 'jou come,* may be (i) $/ou 
came (incL), (2) came/ (imp.), or (3) when you cams; in the first and third 
eases being entirely dependent upon the context : thus ' you come here twice 
a-day ' would be nl ^ cA^-/l yi t'ien Udng-t8£; and ' when you come, I shall 
go/ nl lai fod tsvd k*U. 

225. We have seen that the euf>junetive mood is only distinguished firom 
the indicative by the context; and the discussion of some peculiarities of this 
mood may be reserved for the syntax, by which alone they are to be distin- 
guished. Certain particles however require that the verb following them 
should be in the subjunctive : such are, jd and jd-shi V^ jp * if' (ei) ; hw6 
andA«<;e^-c^^ :^- 'perhaps' (n/<)r<«)t«'^f^*if' and ^'dw^-;;^^!?^ j^. 

226. Hie paierUial mood is designated by the verbs may, can, wauldj 
should, rrmsi being prefixed, and by the addition of certain particles and 
auxiliary words to the primitive : e. g. — 

Icd-tH pT g@ 'you may read' (permissive). 

ndaig-ld ^^ ^^ ' I can pull it' (potential, physically). , 

hiJDili-U6 w" itt 'I can do it' (potential, intellectually). 

yaiirJecm ^^ ^[ 'I would look' (optative). 

ya/a4can M ^ 'you should look* (hortative). 

P^^ i]/> qP 'you must remember' (obligatory). 

pl-9& aA 4^ 'he must die' (necessarily.) 

227. The following particles and auxiliary words affixed to the verb also 
show that some tense of the potential mood will be required : — 

H -jM: 'obtain' is suffixed, and followed by lat ' come,' k*l 'arise,' or M 
* take efiect,' or some other auxiliary to mark the direction or completion of 
the action (see adjuncts, Art 197). Examples will be found in the syntax. 

k*dA pf" J^ , lit 'can-use,' is prefixed commonly to indicate the potential, 
either of permission or debility. 

haii iff- ' good' is used before verbs for tiie potential : e. g. hail-icu ' it is 
well to go,' i. e. ga^f (hortative), or 'it is well (for you) to go,' L e. yau may go 
(permissive). The word pd ' to cease, — it is enough,' is put after the verb in 
this latter sense : e. g. IcU-pd, lit. 'go, and that is sufficient,' for you may go*, 

228. The infinitive mood, that is, the verb without an adjunct, which is 
construed into English with 'to,' is always appended to some word, which 
expresses capac^y,fiines8, readinees, goodness, facility, difficulty, and the like, 

* Cf. Naaman*8 reply to Gehazi, " Be content, take two talents," a Kings v. 13. 
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and by this it is governecL It ako followe such words as require the infini- 
tiTe of purpose or result^ just as in EnglisL The position alone shows the 
infinitiye mood : thus — 

(i) ngdnOaig-Mtsk 8 ti "f JJ ift ' I am able to do this.' 
CaVMtseU^^ p]f \^ j^ 'he is able to walk.' 
nlyin^-Axw^'tl ^^ 16 g? ^ 'you ought to cry.' 
yA^hing-iiKi^ |*^ ^|| ^ ^J» ' prepared to travel' 
haili4o*cm i-pvng jpr ^T ^g JS*- 'it is good to look at the volunteers.' 
yUng^ m^-tsi ^ fi *^ ^^ 'it is easy to write characters.* 
nd-ydng ndn-t86 ^^ jjs^ ||M "fM 'inthatmannerit isdifiSculttodo.' 

(a) t*d4at kihi^d ^A ^^ M^ ^JT ' he came (or is come) to see me.' 
ngd-mqn lot IsU/dn ^ 'fW ^ \if] f^ ' we are come to dine.' 

229. The parUoiples are generally shown by the genitive particle *^ 0^ 
or c/^ ^^ being suffixed to the verb in one or other of its tenses; by a 
preposition being prefixed; or by the position of the verb after certain words 
denoting Uke or didike : e. g.— 

(a) pihirU ^f: 'discussing' (pres. part). 

hwUi-^ jpj 'returning.' pal-^ Be 'paying respects.' 

hwm-UaJb^a HI ^ 'returned.' pL-Uail j^ 'escaped, fled' 
09) teai-A;'at^ "^ :5^* 'in examining' or 'in being examined' (gerund). 

tsai^nv^ I @L 'in or whilst dreaming.' 
(y) hofld-yofd Uf- ^^S 'fond of rowing.' haH-km ^^ 'fond of arguing ' 
himrm ^^ g^ 'hates reading.' 
Aai^-ya/A might be, 'good to row;' and with <l, 'well-rowed.' 
Awdvh^M pienridn ^r S ^^ ^m ' fond of arguing.' 

230. The participles thus formed by the verb and some appended particle 
hold a very important place in Chinese construction, the syntax and the 
oontext however determine the precise meaning in each case : e. g. The above 
(a) pUn-H, in w^d piin-ti^ makes, ' what I am discussing,' or pUn-H ' he who 

discusses.' The preposition tsai "^U^ , ' in/ roust be prefixed, if the sense of 

M 
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the present participle is to be given; tiras, tsai-piSn-ti 'discusBing/ or 'in the 
discussion ofl' (See the constructions with H ya in the syntax.) 

231. The tenses of the verb can be distinguished only by the various 
adverbs of time or by the ccmtext; and all that can be done here is to give 
the auxiliaries, which may be said to form the principal tenses, the present^ 
the paetf and the Juhtre, The numerous modifications of the time of an 
action are produced by the arrangement of the words and the form of the 
sentence, for which t^e student may refer to the syntax. It will be necessary 
even here to follow the synthetical rather than the analytical method, and to 
show the student how the exact meanings of the tenser found in European 
languages are conveyed in Chinese. 

232. Pronouns and adverbs of time must be used in order to show the 
true state of the verb. If the verb td gS 'read* be taken, the forma of 
the present tense are, — 

' I read (habitually or constantly)' ngd chdng-^t ta C^ ^^ 'always'). 

' I am reading (now or periodically)' ngd tn4sal tfH ( J^ f^ *now'). 

'Idoread(truly)'n^d*A^<«»iW{(^ VJT 'truly'). 

233. The pcut tense with Uait J , kw6 4to > ^c. 

'I read (last year)' k"tl-niin ngd td4iaU (^ :& 'last year'). 

'I have read (at some former time) 'tften-6A$n4^d<tl-^tir6-Ztat^(^ 0^ 'before 

time'). 
'I have read (what you wrote)' nl si^-H, ngd tA-liaU. 

The past tense is sometimes formed by the auxiliary verbs yiU ^« ' have,' 
and wdn ^, i ^, kl ^, ts'dn^ ^, &c. (v. Art 194) : thus— 

' I have written (the thing in hand)' ngd yiU-si^-UaU ^ 

' I have passed over (this river before)' n^fd tii'kw64iail ^J^ 

' (We) have known (the contents &a)' chl-taH-Uait ^ ^ "T * 

' He once said (so and so)' yiH-sht t'd kid^4iaii 7^ fj^ 'j^ g^ 'T' 

Without Hail it would be ' sometimes he says or speaks.' 

234. The rule about the past tense appears to be, that when the perfect with 
* have' is required, and refers to an action recently performed, it is sufficient 
to add liaity kw64iaity todn, or wdTirliaU to the simple verb; but when the 
past indefinite is meant, either the context must show it, or some word such as 

* This is the phrase written by the emperor in vermilion on the documents which are 
presented to and perused by him. 
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men -^ 'before,' sien^t \ g^ 'formerly,' ta^ibig-Uf'ihh ^jt '^ must be 
used as well as the above aoxiliaries, and if the action refer to a definite 
time, and that time be mentioned, the auxiliaries may be dispensed with, if 
the rhythm permit : e. g. — 

*I loved her most' (past indel) sien ngai t*d frng-to ^^ ^& ^vA ]*H ^^ 
'He wandered ever* (past indef ) t*a tsUng-U^ihi yiiirMng ^^. ^ 
'We learnt too late' (past indef.) ngd-m^m, Cai-chi hid UaU -4^ :^k ^ 
'Last night I heard it' (past del) toe^Ti^de'tw^-^t^te^g^ ;^ ^ 7 iHj. 
'To-day I forgot' (past def);fcm-«'t^n^dt«%-*i-Ztai^ ^ ^ ^ gP T 

235. The petfect tense of impersonal verbs is formed by adding Ua4l j : 

Mi-Ua^-yit "T> J pj5 'it rained,' (occ. in replies.) 

Probably the following expression may be referred to this form : 

t9e^ Uaii skwUl Hail ^p T 7?^ T 'it has been run with water,' i. e. water 
hcu been fetched: (v. Mr. Wade's ffem-tmig-luh, Cat. of t*ien,) 

236. Tsdng or tedng '@* (i) 'to add,' (2) 'already past,' prefixed to the 
prindpal verb, denotes the past tenses, often the pluperfect, but this depends 
upon the sense of tiie passage and the sequence of clauses : — 

a^Uini'Sts'dng^....jtn^ ^ ^ tt ##•... J^ hI 
'In former years he had formed acquaintance with . . . .' 

tei^^shdng tidng't^kw6 IjiK j^ ^ i^ '^ ^ ^ ^ * 
' Among his ancestors there had been . . . . ' 

237. The expression oi fuJbwre time is effected by the words yaik ^, 
tmjSfng S|t, or pi jtA being prefixed to the verb : — 

yaii gives the force of vnUy shall, should, or nrnet, and is frequently used in 
compounds; e. g. with Vd ^^ 'to go,' 

' I shall go (to-morrow)^ ngd ya/d JgU, 

'You shall go' or 'you must go (to-morrow)' n\ yaH H'L 

' Gk) !' or ' Do you go (now) !' wi yaik Ki,, 

' He must go (any time)' t*d y<x(k 1c U, 

• These examples ire firom the ffdng-leH-mdng ^J^ jS§ ^* 'Dreams of the Red- 
ohamher/. a modern work in the Peking dial^t. 

M 2 
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taidng is used with yoti, and giyes the force cf about to; e. g. with lai M^ 
' to come,' 

' I am about to come,' ngd tgidng lat, 

* He is about to come/ t*d tsiang-yaii lat. 

pi is also joined to yaH, and then the force of the compomid is must, 
certainly shall or must; e. g. with t*<»A j^ 'to ran awaj,' 

< I must run,' ngd pi t*ail. 

* You must certainly run,' nl plrywd fa^L 

The addition of an adverb of future time always compensates for the absence 
of these special words : e. g. — 

* To-morrow I shall go,' mCTi^-^'i^ ngd Jeil (B^ ^? mtng'i*\en * to-morrow'), 
'In the afternoon you will go,' Auf-t^ni^'4("T> ^^^ui-un^ 'this afternoon'). 
'By and by he will come,' md/n-mdn t*a lat ( j^@ | mdmrmdn 'by and by'). 

§. 9. The adverbs. 

338. Monosyllables commonly used in an adverbial sense are primUive (a); 
those of two or more syllables formed by the addition of a distinctive or 
formative particle are derivatwe (/3) ; and those formed by a locution, and 
which may be resolved into their separate parts, are compoimd (y) : e. g. — 

(a) PrimUivee are not very common in the colloquial dialect, but are 
frequendy met with in the books. 

i [^ 'ahready,' Jdn ^ 'now,' hea ^^ 'after,' den ^ 'before.' 

(ff) Derivatives are such as the following, formed by adding jH yJ^H 'as,' 
i |>[ **^ ^^^y ^^ J^ ^ *y^>* *o t^® primitive: thus — 



hiffO^hi ^^ I 'suddenly.' 
^^''^^^^ W^ I 'decidedly.' 



kwd^^ ^ I 'certainly.' 
cAdt-j^ ftflT I 'immediately.' 



(y) Compounds are such as are made up of two primitives, or of two or 
more syllables which constitute a phrase : e. g. — 

I'king ^ ^ lit. 'already-now,'=nou;. 

ch*arpit4o ^^ ^3^ ^^ lit. 'error not much,'=a^»K)^. 

ts^atng-tsiin ^jt "^ lit. 'from-before,' =/brmer^. 

t'ien-t'ien JP ^^ lit 'day-day,' =(iatZy. 

tsic^-lat S|t Xfcc lit. 'about to come,'=q/iertww(& or hereafter. 
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fndn-mdn4l "km \ g^ lit <slow-fllow/=:«b>tofy. 
td4nd ^ ^ lit ^gte$kt'{ajD3!Lj,'^aUogeAer, 
f^tai — • ^* lit 'one-flerie8,'=once. 

239. It will be seen that nouns, adjectiveB, and yerbs enter into the 
composition of adverbs, and that the same principle of formation is fol- 
lowed as was observed with respect to the other parts of speech. Syno- 
njmes are miited or EfjUables are repeated to inte^^fsdfy the meaning; or the 
repetition implies the continuation of the prime notion; or the words are in 
oonstruction, viz. as subject and verb, as adjective and substantive, or as 
attributive genitive and the word which it qualifies; or the compound is an 
idiomatic locution. 

240. Before giving liste of the adverbs, it will be well to classify them 
with regard to their meanings and uses in Chinese. 

1. Adverbs of time; in reply to the questions 'when?' and 'how longT 

2. Adverbs of plctce; replying to 'where?' 'whence?' and 'whither?' 

3. Adverbs of memner; in answer to * how?' 
4.Adverhaofintm8ityandJrequmey; in answer to 'how often? "how much?' 

5. Adverbs of quanHty; in reply to 'how great?' or 'how much?' 

6. Adverbs of qiuditf/; in reply to ' of what sort?' 

7. Adverbs of affirmaUony of daubi, and of negctUan. 

8. The wUerrogcUwe adverbs are the correlatives of the above. 

241. The common adverbs of time, simple and compound, which answer to 
the question 'when?' are the.following:— * 

I. The simple or primitive adverbs. 

kUn y^ 'now' {nmiOy vvp), hihh J^ 'now' (jowi, ifdi;, dpriamU). 

fang Jj ' now, just now' (ntmo or ^tmc). hSim/g IhIJ * recently, just now.' 

^pien ^^ ' then' (^uno). trn/d, ^ ' tiien' {pmi), 

sien ^ 'before' (cmiea), hed ^^ 'after* (postea). 

cKH ^ ' at first' (dpxv^). ai ^ ' formerly' {oUm, pridm). 

ibik -^ 'of old' {rh irdkalop). Mdmg |^J 'hitherto' {adhac). 

ehd/ng 'g* 'always' («0m^7er). tei y^ 'not yet' {nondmrC), 



2, The compound adverbs of time. 
h^fnri*iin ^ 'to-day.' hihirlehi, J^ " 

i86^*%en 0-^ 'yesterday.' USng-Un ^ 

mt^A*ien 0^ 'to-morrow.' jA-kin ^P 



'now' or 'at present' 
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tfifei^-im|J* day before yesterday.' *i^»-<«»^ jg ^ 1 .^ow* or ^at 
f9mg-U*ai "^J |^ *then, just now/ \rkifng 2a ^^ J P"*^*"' 



l>i^fir#Ai -^ ^then.' tot^«« gig ^ 'then.' e»X-ife*i |p ^Ij 'immediately/ 
Uai-iim 1^ ^ 'formerly.* ««-^< g^ 'in andent times.' 
chdng-M Q^ 'always,' or ahtsht \ 'at most times.' wd^M ^ 'never.' 
yiil-aht ^ 'sometimea* f5-«AC ^ 'often.' «9at^ © 'early.* 
t(?i-<»*^;^ '©•'notyet' Aet«t»« ^ 'afterwards.' cAi^'late.' 
Aati-*M^ i^? /^ 'a long time ago.* fi»a-^ Q "]> 'at present' 
«&^(7i^-M Jl ife* *^ ^^^ antiquity.' tO(ln-flA<fn^ flV h *"* ^® evening.' 
tiiiiv-eSnrji '^ ^ Q 'three days ago.* kwat-kwaH k^ 'soon.' 
kwdsU^ien .t^ ^ '^^^ ^7** hence.' 
ie'iing^'i^ ^jt *^ 'formerly, from of old.' 

tsi^ng-yiil fs ^m ^^•'^^^"^y have,*=afewy*. 
Duration of time is shown by the position of the adverb after the verb. 

242. The common adverbs of place, which answer to 'where)' are the 
following:-— 

ch^ tM 1^£ ^^ '^^ interior; for teai eh^ 'in this interior,' =Aar0. 

nd4i ^ |I I lit 'that interior/ for tsai nd-a ' in that interior,' =«W0. 

The syUables H jj^, kufei f^, t'eH gj, ch'H ^, /^ ;Jr, mihi g, 
and pUn ^&, which all denote pk^ are used with the demonstrative (c£ 
Art 168), often preceded by the preposition iM/i 4^ 'in:' thus — 

t8ai48i'^ lit 'in this place,'=A0r6. 

taa/i-chi-pien, lit ' on this side,'=A0r0. 

taaUidrt'eOy lit ' on that head (for place),' =^there. 

taai-pH-^Va, lit 'in that place,' =tA0fi8. 

yfl-tei ^ jj[^ and <«ii-te^ jj^^ lit 'in this,'=Aar». 

teat-pi ^^ Ht 'in tiiat»' and nd-ed-teai f\^ j^ Ht 'tiiat place,' =:tA«re. 

243. It win be seen that almost all the adverbs are produced by the con- 
struction of words with one another. Many of the prepositions are used as 
adverbs in construction with verbs, as we say 'he is gone before,' t*d4e'iin4s*tL 

Examples of adverbs of place (' where?'). 
ch^-h ' here' (hie). nd-h ' there' (t6i). 
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^^^•pi^n-iAS-U, fit ^joiir side here,' ^here by you' (iMic). 
t'd-pien-Tid^ lit * his side there/ ^ there by him' (t^). 
istti'f/i'ydng'ii'/dng, lit. 'in the same place' (ibidem), 
taai-Udfig'pien, lit 'in two (for the two) places,' 'in both places' (utrobiqite). 
fKiiriXiu * or k6-cKiA ' every where' or ' in each place' {^ubique). 
pi^hia4-^t9a!lrnd^, lit 'not know in which place,' 'in some place' (aUcuhi). 
sut-pien-teai-nd^ 'anywhere you please' (uhi/vis and tiaquam). 
tec^i-pi'fl'ti'/dngf lit 'in other's place,' 'elsewhere' {aUbi). 
pii'kil'sMfnm6-0i'/dng 'wherever' (ubiounque), 
pA-tea^nnd-^ 'no where' (ntM^tiom). 

244. The adverbs of place, which express direetionfrom a place, are formed 
by prefixing tsiimg ffi ' to follow' to the simple adverb of position : e. g. — 

t«l29i^F-dU-ft 'hence' {lwnc)'y 
te'Ung-nd^i ' thence' (inde) ; 
t$*iing-t^-pierh€hS4i 'from your place' (iethinc) : 
and so of all the others. 

245. The adverbs of place, which express to or totoarda a place, are formed 

by prefixing tofd ^j 'to reach to' or hidng |^] 'towards' to the simple 

adverb of position : e. g. — 

taH-M-ti 'hither' (hue). 
tot^-tui-a 'thither' (00). 
tad-fil-pienr^id-U ' to your place' (iethuc). 
tad-kd-pten-^ndrll 'to that place* (iHuc). 
hidng-ehS'ti 'towards this place.' 

246. Adverbs of manner are generally derivatives formed by the addition 
ofjhi jm *^ ^^^ adjective or verb. Such are, hwO^Sn 'suddenly,' twdiin^jSn 
'decidedly,' in Art 238. 

Other examples of adverbs of manner are, — 
ehSydng ^ |^ 'thus' (colL). jH-ts^ "fff j|J^ 'thus' (B.). 
Like is expressed by the form 

J^^ Vh^dng — • I or yfrpwdn — ^ ^X^ 

. pirydffig ^IJ I lit 'other &shion,' =o<1^6ru?we, (or Udng-ydng.) 

247. The repetition of the adverb or adjective fonns an adverb of manna: 
frequently: e.g. — 

ptng-ptng-dn-dn -Hp* | ^p | ' peacefully, comfortably.' 
hwdn-hwdn-hl-hl ^f | ^A \ 'gaily.' mdn-mdn-H A@ 'slowly.' 

* The noiion conveyed by repetition is mott, a good deal, and never seems to mean 
absolutely aU or every. 
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248. Adverbs of nUmmty and Jr^quency are fiuch as the foUowiDg; the^ 
are sometimeB called adTerbs of compariBon :-^ 

kqng Sp 'to change,' adv. 'more, again.' 

t$ai ^. 'again,' also yiH ^. 

Hng J p 'the top,' adv. 'very.' 

ki k^ 'the extreme point,' adv. 'very.' 

hwdn ^' 'moreover.' ytt ^M 'again.' 

Some other syllables, used to form the comparative and superlative of adjec- 
tives, are adverbs (v. Arts. 146, 148). Words denoting ' to pass ov^, exceed/ 
and the like, are used adverbially j e. g. ku>6 ^, ^ fm, Ac 

t*ai -^ and «'l Jg^ denote 'too.' 

to ^^ ' many or much' is used adverbially. 

pHrhtib 'A\ ^^ lit. 'not pass over,'=on^. 

shl-fqn -|- ^ lit 'ten parts,' =t99ry. 

Ui-fdn y^ j\ lit. 'great, general,' =9iio«e2^, generdUy, 

yUgii — ' (^ lit 'one few,'=a tUOe. 

shail ^ 'few' and Ud ^^ 'an outline' are also used for Kule. 

p*6 K^ 'rather' is lees frequent in conversation. 

AOng-kidj^ "]^ 'almost' tdrt/d ^ |^ 'nearly, about' 

249. The adverbs which express frequency, and answer to the question 
' how often)' are such as, — 

fhii Q I or t*ienrt'ien ^ | 'daily.' 

nihi-nUn :fe | or mi-mi ^ | 'yearly.' 

to^i ^ ^^ 'often.' yUtrM '^ \ 'sometimes.' 

250. Several adverbs of qtumtUy have already been given, and others are 
formed by the following constructions : e. g. — 

chi-ydng-to ^ lit 'this manner much,'=M much (tantwn). 
t*ai4d or t*i-4d y^ ^^ 'too many,' or 'too much' (nimium), 
tad 91 'to arrive at,'=ao much ae, or up to. 
Especially after |>i2 "^ 'not:' e. g. — 
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iihi-i6 $fdng'UfiSn pil4ov(i 9dn pi kwt^ 'these dollars do not reach to 
three hundred pieces.' 

251. The adverbs of qualUf/ are generally formed by uniting an adverb 
of manner to an adjective; e. g. — 

chi-ydng'hail-jtn ' so good a man.' 

yi-ffdng-haii^n ' an equally good man.' 

pi-fnodn ^ A^ 'all kinds of/ lit 'a hundred classes.' 

252. The adverbs of affirmation, of dovht, and of negoHon are the fol- 
lowing:— > 

Affirmative adverbs. 

shi^' it is,'=y«f/ e. g. in ' Is there?'— ' Yes.' hi ^^ for 'yes,' is pecu- 
liar to the Canton dialect; e. g. hai4d 'yes.' 
jSn j^ denotes acquiescence; it is especially used in the books. 

yOi 7^ ' there is,' after appropriate questions; e. g. ' Have you 1' — * Tes.]^ 

kufd^ ^ I 'certainly.' ehl-taai ^ ^ 'truly.' 

ts£^^ I 'certainly.' cktng^hi^^* \ 'surely.' 

tin ^^y M ^j, Atng*y kd B^, thin I^ are all used in the books, 

but not in the colloquial style, except in compounds. 
The affirmative is also expressed by pH-te'd J^ §& lit 'not mistake,' or 
vrA-iBd iSS: 'without mistake.' cKd ^^ often stands for Uo. 



253. Adverbs of d(yubt are such as the following : — 
hu)6-ch^ ^ ^ 'perhaps.' cfU^'d y\ j^Q 'perhaps.' 
^^^ JS ^ 'perhaps' (B.), and to^pl -^ jj^ (B.). 
Jcimg-p^d 52J fQ 'lest perhaps' (coU.). 

254. The negaiti/ve adverbs are these : — 

ma ^^ 'to be without,'=no or not; opp. to yiti ^ 'to have,'=syM, thw^ «. 

pA ]]!7^, ' not,' is the most commonly used negative, and it has no other use. 

fl ^fe 'not to be,— felse,'=t< is not; opp. to «« -^ 'to be,'=ye«, it is. 

urtl ^ 'not to have,'=u?i«A<m<,=w>tl-yM^ ^^ ^', which is also common. 
The negative of possession is expressed in Canton dialect by md ^f\* 

m6 HT ' not, do not,' is a synonym of p& ^ ' not.' 

m pS (in the Canton dialect) =md and pit of the books. 
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are used in the books, and some of them in local dialects, but seldom in 
the Mandarin, except in compomids. 
255. The irUerrogatwe adverbs correlatite to the above classes are : — 
B^t ^ 0^ 'at what time?' =«?A«n/ 

Mr^idng-yuien \ -fe j ^ *how long? hem fer?' 

ki'tO't'ten I ^^ yF 'how many days?' 

ki-io-ni&n I I fiE 'how many years?' 

den-klr^MSn 4p | ffi. 'how many years ago?' 

shinrnd sht-hed "^-^ ^ 0^ ^^ *at what time?' =«Amf 

ua^m6-i/dng* ^ \ t^ 'how? in what way?' 

• isaUnMi ^ JjJ |g 'where?* 

tsihtg^nd-U ^j^ \ \ 'whence?' 

taH-nd-U ^|J | | 'whither?' 

ki-t8*£ ^^ ^^ 'how many times? how often?' 

B-peH I ^^ 'how many fold?' 

M'to I ^ 'how much?' kt-td \ ^ 'how great?' 

hO^dng'j^ jjM 'of what sort?' 

sidmg^ifrmd j^ \ \ 'like what?' 

shi-pU-shi ^ '^ ^ 'is it so or not?' 

yiiHniiryiit /6p ^^ ?S 'have you or not?' 

256. yhi ^, hd ^Of, M i^y and several oih&r words are used in the 
hoAa as interrogative adverbs or particles. They are preixed g^ii^rally. 

K?ei-W ^ ^^ 'why?' (coll.) or vy^-skmmdf 

dn or ^d» ^ is interrogative, chiefly in books; cm-UaH >Q^ sKx^ere/ 

^'i B* at the beginning of a sentence is interrogative, {quomodo.) 

The interrogative particles will be found further on (Art. 272), and 4he forms 
of the interrogative sentence in the syntax. 

* TtH is also pronounced tthi, tshig or tadng, and formerly it was called tsim: t. Bdkims' 
Grammar of the Mandarin ZHaltct, P- »53. 
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§. lo. The prfipoaUians. 

257. The relations expressed by the prepoeiitions are shown ii) Chinese 
partly by prepositions properly so called, and partly by the union of these in 
construction with postpositions. The former are generally verbs; the latter, 
commonly nouns. 

The following are words used as prepositions : — 
ia4 PJ *to reach to,' — to {ad), and up to {tuque ad), 

<*«^ pE * to be in a plaoe,' — in (locative) {in) or on. 

UtUng ^ j^ * to follow,'— ;/9w» {de or per) or through, 

hddng j^J 'to go towards,' — totoarde {versw), 

i />[ ^^ ^^ *o t^J^V — «^ (instrumental) {de or ex) (B.). 

a ^^ * to arrive at,' — with {cum), 

l^n jm * to connect,' — vnih, united with {cum). 

iai ^-r 'to act as a deputy,' — instead 0/ {pro). 

yil Jg^. 'to give,'— ;^ or to {pro or ad) (B.). 

<A J J ' to strike,'— 7/rom, but only in colloquial, and especially in the Shahghu 
dialect, in which it is pronounced ^dn^. 

tdng g 'to meet with,' — m, at {ct Art. 221); it occupies the place of tsai 
' in,' mentioned above. 

«0ei ^ 'to do, to become,'— ;/(>r, on accowU of {propter), 

tui ^ f * to be opposite to,' — towards, opposite to, and^/or. 

fUng jgj 'the same, together with, in company with' {cum), 

hd yr\i * concord,' — along with. 

tsi 1^ 'self,'-^/rom (B.), used with te*t2w^ ' from.' 

t*i S ' for, instead of;' also to or for {ad). 

yln fff 'because of {propter), 

yiH m ' origin,'— ;/rom, by {ex and per), 

yU "tK and yU "^ are equivalents of tsai 'in,' and several other prepositions, 
but they are used only in the books. 

258. The words used to express the relations of place in construction with 

N 2 
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the prepoBition Uai "Al are treated as uoudb, and may be etSleA postpasUum^ 

The most oommon are these : — 

ntii ps^ (pron. net occ.) ' interior/ tsaH-yHng^s^ niU ' within the house.* 

toaS ^1* 'exterior,' tsai-/dng-U^ vxii 'outside the house.* 

A jfS ' interior/ is used similarly with taai for ti^icAm. 

$hdng j^ 'above,* Uat^hai^-^hdng 'npon the mountain/ 

Aid "!> 'below/ ^sai-Yiid-AuS 'mider the horse.* 

ehdng t+l ' middle/ iaai-iirchung ' in the middle of the house.* 

isihh Hft" 'before' (corowi), tsai-m^n-taihi 'before the door.' 

kea ^^ 'after/ tsaUigd-hed 'behind me.' 

359. The same words niay stand after nouns without t9ai being prefixed: 
e.g.— 

chHng^m j;^ ^ 'within the city.' 

tw^-wali ^ ^|» 'outside the ldngdom,'=:a&nMki 

shdn-hid fjj Hp ' at the foot of the mountain.' 

fnlk'Skdng ^ \^ 'upon a horse,'=(m hor$Aack, 

hed ^^, 'after/ is also used as h prepasUion; — heU-ngd 'after me.' 

260. Some explanatory locutions and phrases, such as the following, supply 
the place of prepositions : e. g. — 

mA^i^ ^^ yti lit 'not to haYe,'=tri£Aoii< (nne). 

pdryUng ^^ Jn lit 'not use/=ii»eA<m< {mm). 

/wWsai ^ ft lit 'not present,' =u>trtoa< (postposition). 

vxii'i*ed ^h 0p lit. 'outside hesdy ^beyond (extra or u&m). 

kwd-lcU ^gj .^ lit 'pass over go,*=:h^ond (exhxi). 

Examples of the above in construction. 
tnU-yiil U-lci \ ^ yj ^^ ' without strength.' 
pd-yilng f^hiamg ]3^ Rj ^^ ^^ 'without incense.* 
Va-min pdrtsai ^^ ^ ^ nfc 'without them' (they being absent). 
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fnM4irm4fn fjDoU'eil ^ P^ '^^^ ^| ' outdde the temple-gate.' 
MH-Ung hw6']e4 1$ ^ i^ ^ * beyond the Met Jmg' (Mt.). 

§. II. The conjwnctiiona, 

361. CopulaUve coujnnctioiis are of rare occurrence in Chineee^ but dU- 
juncUve and adveraaUve conjunctions and those with the h^/potheHcal and 
iUaiwe force are frequently found. 

The ordinary copulative conjunctions are: — 
*•« ^ 'with;' hd ^n *with;' ping ^ or ptng ^* 'together with;' 
' rtJ^ y^, the final particle of the books, is used in colloquial style for and^ 
especially in the phrases y^-i/ul 'also have' and t/i-ahi ' also is;' hwdn jS\ 
(ooc hat in colL) 'still, moreoyer,' is used in the same sense, yi >/p ' also/ 
^a ^ 'again,' to'i^JJ' moreover,' and fflj ^ 4r't8ii are found in books; 
so also is Uhh ^ 'to connect,' =ti?i«^ through, kien ^^ 'together with,' 
18 seldom used in colL The copulative conjunction is frequently omitted. 

362. The dUftmcUvea are such as the following : — 

hwd-M ^ ^' • • • ^w'^^-c*^, lit. 'perhap . . . perhaps,' =eirt^ ... or. 

y{ jPfl ... yi are used in the same way for either . . . or, 

pUshi y^ •© . . . shiy lit. ' not is . . . iB,*=eUher , , . or, 

pOrehi pa^kw6 ';^^ I J([ ^ 'not only' {rum B6lam\^flrtii ^^ jg (B.). 

iOn-M^ I OThwdn-M^^ \ 'butis'or'alsois'(M<:?e^iam),=toti^-«^ 

yi-mih^ — ' \Si •••y*-*w»^'on the one sidc.on the other side' (^ttm...fi*»»). 

yUM — " 0^ . . . yUahi 'now . . , then' {modo . . . rwmcy 

263. The eonceaewe conjunctions are these: — 
mvjh^ S| j^ 'although' {etet). 

j^n-4r I riff 'although, yet' (not often in colloquial style). 

264. The adverscttwes are principally, — 

tdn-ehi ^g j| 'but' or tail-ti fg) J^ 'yet, but' 

pa4dn Jf I 'not only,' ^r-tei^ ]j^ ^ 'but also.' (B.) 

tdn 6S, ftfn ^, wet or u>t ^^ or ^^, and nal 'Jj are used in 
books, both singly and in composition with 4t '^ and jhh ^, for 6tt<, 
on^, Ac. cAl i]^ and /i "^ are used for 6t«^ ordy, ia edicts. 
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265. The oondiiional or h^/patheUcal conjanctionB in oonunoti uae are^ — 

chi-pd^ fj^ 'suppose, if;' t'dlng j^ 'if/ and t'hng-jhi \ \ ; 

P^ ^ j(P '8uppose,if;or/,^/i2 1^2 ^ {coYL.) or 1M:jd jg ^ (B.); 

sJu^ ^^ -ig: qf;' ching-j6 ^^^ | 'if indeed' {sin veto)) 

shii-ki JK ^^^ * if perhaps;' keH ^ 'if;' and many other words are used 
in the book-style. 

366. The ca/u8al conjunctions are, — 

yin Q and yln^um M ^ 'because' (coll.). 

« ^ and Iii^Sn 'since' (B.). 

i l?l and i-wC j^l 1^ '^^ account of (B.). 

ytiin «^, ywen |^, A«^ ft^ and l-^ J^ ±V, and kai ^? are common 
to the literary style. 

367. The condunve or iUative conjunctions are^ — 

8dA J^ yj and kd-sd^ ^^ J^* ^ 'therefore,' and tnH ^^ 'then.' 
kd-t$^ iv iH^ and ^n-te^ m iH^ are less common. 

268. The Jmal conjunctions are these:-'— 
J y)^ * in order that, so as to' (tU). 
kUng^'d ]^, ^6 'lest, so that not' (ne), 

269. The temporcU conjunctions are expressed by the adverbs and the 
form of the sentence : e. g. — 

B^ore he came (prius qttam), t*d t0i-t8*dng lai, lit. * he not yet come.' 
. After he was gone (post qtuxm), I ^c.^ t*d led-liaU, ng$ tsiii, lit. ' he being 

gone, I then.' 
As soon as he came, I di^c, t*d lai, ngd tsiu, lit ' he comes, I then.' 
So long as he reads, I <fec., t*dL-tiiM-sht-hef(iy ngd &c, lit 'while he reads, I drc' 
As often as he eats, he sleeps, t^d-Iei, tsiii chdng-sht shut, lit. 'he eats, then 

always sleeps.' 
WTiiUt I am here, ngd chS-ti, i. e. ' I, being here.* 

The position of words and clauses affects the nature of their connection very 
considerably. In the syntax this will be further elucidated. 
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§. 12. I^ tn^09^^it>fw otk/o^A^r^Nir^iclM. 

' afo. The wUetjtctiane, wliioh are the inyolontary ezpretBionB of feeling, are 
rather numerous in Chinese. The following are among the most common : — 

•al-yd P^^ PtJ 'ah !' is an expression of joy or surprise (cf. eja in Latin). 

isdng-Vien! U&ng-t'ien ^ ^ 'heavens!' 

Icd-lihh pf f ^ or Jcd-8i ptj" ^^ 'alas! mercy!' 

k*ii^ ^ g| 'away! be off!' 
.kia^tn vy^ /^ 'help! help!' lit ' save man.' 

wdn-haH^ fu ^T 'very good J beautiful!' 

ki-fniati ^]"- ^^ 'wonderful!' 

271. Besides the ordinary interjections of surprise, admiration, &c., there 
are in the Chinese colloquial style a great number of expressions in imitation 
of the yarious sounds heard in nature {onamatoptBia), as the /aHmg o/wateTf 
jvnglmg of crockery, bursts o/lcmghter, &c. &c. Such are, — 

oMi ]^ ]^ 'Oh! oh!' (to indicate pain.) 

Ai-Ai ^ ^, 'Hi! hi!' (to resemble laughter.) 

fSm-fwa jiffng-jdng ^^ i^^ \\M pS, to express the noise of buriness 
in a market-place. 

272. The euphonic and interrogative particles remain to be mentioned. 
They vary in the different dialects. In the Mandarin the following are the 
most common : — 

U PS, md PJ^, la ^^, ya P^, and 16 P^ are final euphonic particles. 

md ^ is a final interrogative particle. (Mandarin.) Contr. /. 

m P^ is a final interrogative particle. (Canton D.) 

Q |5^ and oi fl^*. In replies for ' Oh,'— 'very well,' &c. 

273. The following particles should also find a place here as they are used 
in the ordinaiy colloquial style : — 

yM^»»-i»l ]S ^C[ lit. 'originally come,'=fe/ jiist then! This is used at 
the beginning of clauses as an exclamation. 

uh TT and Hh-tl is a sign of the vocative case, especially in the Plays of 
the Yuen dynasty. 
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pdrpO-m ^ /f^ ^^ 'would thatr (iOinam,)^! hope, I dedre; and 
with m change of t<me it applies alternately to the speaker and the person 
addressed) e. g. ' would that I were ^ !' or ' would that you were &c. V 

inX4a4 ^^ ^jii lit 'you Bj^eak,*=9peakl tell met introduces a question. 

ndmrUvd wt ^^ lit ' difficult to say/ also introdnces a question, gene- 
rally followed by tehethery that is, a dependent questioa 

P*^ n|c ^^ Hn' particles used at the b^;inning of a sentenoe, are ezpres- 
sive of contempt or irony. 

nai'fdn ijjjj- ^ lit 'bear trouble/ and ncMid ^ "[pjf lit 'happen 
what,* may be regarded as particles. They occur in many phrases, sometimes 
as an exclamation; e. g. — 

naiMI naUhd ^ j ^ I I '^^^t shaU we do!* 

The remaining particles, more conmion to the books than to the colloquial 
idiom, will be found treated of at the end of the syntax. 

274. We have now reached the end of the first division of the grammar, 
in which has been noticed, ist the sounds and syllables, the characters which 
represent the syllables, and the manner of writing the characters; amdly, 
the formation and grouping of the words and syllables, which enables the 
student to analyse the sentence with greater ease than he can when each cha- 
racter and each syllable is considered as a separate word. The Cetct that the 
Chinese generally put two and three syllables together to form a simple 
notion is enough to show that the term monosyllabic is not applicable to 
this language. 

275. The first object of the student should be to group the words or sylla- 
bles in the sentence so as to be able to say as nearly as possible to what cate- 
gory each group belongs; the more complete and certain classsification of the 
words cannot be made until their relations to each other in the sentence are 
yiewed in accordance with the rules given in the efyntax. 
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Chap. II. SYNTAX. 

Sect. I. On bdcplb oonstruotions. 

§. I. Prelhninary rema/rka, 

376. By etymology we intended to describe the forma of Chinese wordd, 
with their true meaning and classification under those forms, in so for as they 
are distingoishable by the prefixes and suffixes attached to them ; by syntax 
we mean to denote that a/rrcmgement of the words which expresses the rela- 
tions existing between them, and the various forms of the sentence by which 
simple and complex ideas are exhibited. 

277. The words of the Chinese language being without inflexion, the 
external form of the word cannot be introduced as an element to be con- 
sidered in the construction of sentences. The case of the Chinese is similar 
to that of the English language in this particular, that the pontion of a word 
shows to a great extent its grammatical relation to the other words of the 
sentence. We have to consider then as we proceed to analyse the Chinese 
sentence; (i) the relative position of the words, (2) the relative position of 
daoses, and (3) the presence of certain particles, or words used as sudi. 

278. It is assumed that the student is able to recognise in the sentence 
the particles and other words which help to form nouns, verbs, adverbs, ko. 
In order to do this he must have an accurate acquaintance with the earlier 
sections of this work, especially with Arts. 89, 90, 106, 107, 126, 127, and 
130, for nouns; and Arts. 192, 194, 197, 211, 212, and 213, for verbs; also 
the Arta on the adverbs and prepositions. The student will also do well to 
refer again to Arts. 35 and 36, on the composition of words, for the same 
general principles, there noticed, hold good with respect to the syntax of 
words and sentences. 

§. 2. General rvlea rdatmg to the position of words, 

279. The expression of the time when of an action generally stands first 
in a sentence; e.g. — 

kln^ni^ hfwd-t^ to /^ ^ Hi -j- ^ 'tiiis year there is much fruit.' 



3^ 
kin^'im ^««^ <^ ^ ^? 'to-day it is fine.' 

t*%erh4*%en wdn-^hdng \ | P^ Jk 'every day at eventide.' [122.] * 

Mhh^eaikd^Jd^ikc. J^ ^. ^ ;^ ^ 'now in every place Ac' [125.] 

• Th« Humbert in brsoket* refer to Mr. Wade's ffiin-inng-Ul, (Peking dinlect.) 

O 
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280. The designation of place follows the expression of time; e. g.— 
tad't'ien tsai Pi-ldng &c, ^^^J^'^^% 'yesterday in Peking Ac' 

281. The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, is placed before its 
verb, though not always immediately before it, for sometimes adverbial ex- 
pressions come between it and the verb ; e. g. — 

^ wi cKH M y^ H4 * the sun not yet being out' Chrest p. 8. a. 13. 

t'a tsai Kiodng-tung pU hait ^{|j fr J^* ^ ^ ^ * he was not 

well in Canton.* 
ji-yil t8af-t*ien cheu-hing H ^ "^Up tF i^ VT * *^® **"* ^^^ moon 

revolve in the sky.* [90.] 

282. The subject is often understood from the previous clause, and then it 
i« generally a pronoun of the first person ; e. g. — 

kiH nXHngdtsd che4c6 ^^ ^^ | A dj^ j^ jj jl^ */ beg you 
to do this for me f cf. Dialogues in Mandarin. Chrest. p. 27. a. 17. 

283. The adjective precedes its noun always; when it appears to follow it, 
it should be looked upon rather as the predicate of a sentence, in which the 
noun that it qualifies b the subject, as in the example above, the literal ren- 
dering would be, * this year the fruit is much :' e. g. — 

hail-jtn o^ ^r\^ 'a good man.' | ehe-kS jtn kait Hhis mBSi w gw)d,* 

284. Words and phrases, which qualify other words and phrases, r^ularlj 
precede them; thus the attributive genitive is shown by its position beforo. 
the noun : e. g. — 

hcdnrfU a che-t8z ^ J^ g^ ^ ^ *the mandarin's sedan.' 
tsiil4'i€n H Bng-^r ^^ ^ | ^ ^ *the aspect of autumn.' 
t^ien lidng ti sht-h&d \ ^^ | 0i jj^ 'the time of sunrise.' 

285. In accordance with this rule the relative clause, beii^ a qualifying 
expression, is thrown into the form of an attribute to the noun, which would 
otherwise be its antecedent : e. g. — 

nl cha a ti-fang j4j ^^ ^^ J^ '^ *the place, in which you live,' 

lit. 'you dwell's place.' 
kiau m pi H nc^kd^tn \\^ *^ ^ | f\\] -j^ \ 'that man, who 

was struck with lightning.' 
liit, lit. ' thunder/ p*i ' to rend by lightning.' kiau here ^pd, v. Art a 13.. 

286. Adverbs generaHy precede the words they qualify, but ih^ s om e tim os 
follow them; e.g. — 
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yt-szvriltad — • jfe^ ^: |gi * without the least mistake/ 
cA<?-K yi-k6 y{ ^^ — ' ^ 'only one.' 
shlnrfl* p6 gcM ^ |^ ^| ^* 'I am pretty well.' 
Iien4ien tH-Mmg ^^ ^H jT jtt 'repeatedly bowing.' 

287. The expression of lengthy height, or duration is placed after the 
phrase to which it belongs; e. g. — 

kaulUcKl ^j -^ 7^ * six cubits high.' 
ta^4ii8£4i^ ^ ^ ]j|^ 'the road is four miles ^ow^.' 
hid-yu 8dn-t*ien "T> KM ZH ^^ < it has rained three days.' 

§. 3. The construction 0/ simple terms. 

288. When two nouns come together, the former of them is in the genitive 
oase, or they are one of the following constructions; viz. (i) an enumeration 
of two objects, and being understood between them; (2) in apposition to 
each other ; (3) the former is the subject, the latter, the predicate of a sen- 
tence; (5) the latter of them is an adverbial expression of time, place, or 
manner : e. g. — 

chun fvcn ^5 ^P lit. 'spring's sky,' — 'the sky in spring;' cf. Art. 109. 
kwdn-fil shlng-ming Hg U^ E^ x^ ' the mandarin's reputation.' 
(i) y^, *fi j^ ^ 'rain and snow.' 



j% yH, eUng-sU R H B^ /fg^ 'sun, moon, and stars.' 

(2) chii'tsai liT ;^ 'lord or master;' cf. Art. 100, <fec. 

(3)yU Aai, sheit shdn iH J^jfe -^ jjj 'Aw happiness be U a sea, his 
age, a mountain.' 

jtn-8hdn,jin hal /^ [Jj ^ ^ ra* 'men as numy as mountains and 



(4) kinin y^ sheiU kid y^ 7^ ^^ ^ 'the dog by night keeps the house.' 

y^y ' night,' is here an adverb of time. 

289. A noun before an acyective is either (i) the subject of a sentence of 
which the adjective is the predicate, or it is (2) construed as an adverb ; e. g. — 

(i) «« chd A^ /t ^his heart is narrow.' 

-■-■■'''■■■■"•■ - - ■ . 

* A^-f 'i * body/ cf. the use of eorpw for the personal pronoun in Lfttm. 

O 2 
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ch*i't84n pU-tui 7? "n" J^ ^T 'the measurement is Dot the same.* 
yu-lidng hah t^ ^« uT < the moonlight is beautiful* 
(2) ping lidng //JC ^ w *cold as ice;' t. the first example in Art 297. 
Jung kwai, pi chi j^ f Jf", ^* [j^ 'sharp as a needle, straight as a wall* 

290. A noun after an a^jectiye b qualified by that adjective, or it forms 
an adverbial expression in composition with the adjective ; e. g. — 

(i) shing^tn ^^ A^ * a holy man, — ^a sage.' 

wev-fung H mien Kwng J^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ *a dignified countenance.* 
(2) mlw^-nt^ H^ 'SB^ lit 'bright year,' =n«rfy«»r. 

gdn-ti'U^^ J(h S lit 'dark place within,'=«ccf«%. 

291. A noun before a verb is either (i) the subject of that verb, or (2) an 
adverbial expression of time, place, or manner, formed by the two W(»rds; 
e.g.— 

{\) K"ting't8^ ahwd'tail J7 "J^ g^ ^ ' Confucius said,' 

pdng-yiit hwui4at HB ]^ jpl >5^ ' my firiend is returned.' 

(2) hiaH-Mng fd-mU ^ Sj^ ^^ & 'reverenced his parents with obe- 
dience;' pron. also JU-meh, 
md,paU ti kwai ^ Rm Q^ f |^ 'as quick as a galloping horse.' 

292. A noun after a verb is either (i) the object of that verb, or (2) an 
adverbial expression of time, place, or manner, formed by the two words; 
e.g.— 

(i) l64%aU ahlnrfan t^ j ^ /^ Most his position.' 

Ulrfli liaU jtr^-chaH i J ^g J^ ^A ^^ 'sent a messenger.' 
{2)/dng^nshu>d-pd/ "^^ j(^ |^ jg 'freely speak!' 

lih^Vak'U :ij ]J "ftli ^ 'all night she cried.' 

fdrng-tUn is literally, ' release heart ;' cf. Chrest. p. 27. a. 13. 
J^Jkh-yi is literally, 'connect night,' =' all night,* sometimes, 'day and night;' 
cf Scm-kwd-chiy Chrest p. 17. a. 24, 25. 

293. When two adjectives come together they follow the same rule in 
iseveral particulars as that in Art. 288 with respect to two nouns; viz. (i) 
the first is an attributive to the second, and qualifies or intensifies it; or (2) 
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ihej express simply an enumeration of two qualities; or (3) they are in 
apposition, and form a compound adjectiye; or (4) they form an adverbial 
expression of time, place^ manner, or degree : e. g. — 

(i) Md/ng-yuhh -^ ig Mong-distant/= distant. 



ta^vng-U^il ^ ^p « dear-distinct,' = distinct. 
{2) fang, ytiin J-j IMJ ^square and round,' 

Aou, <i I©.' 'fff* * high and low.' 
(3)*a»-#aa ^ j^^ 'dry.' Of Art. 136. 

tsUng-mtng ^I^ ']^ 'intelligent.' 

{4) ytn-ym yiH^gai ^H^ \ ^^ ^^ ' most affitble and courteous.' 
fftn means ' full, complete.' 
Ut tsU iiail ^ ^ ^ 'respectfully and heartily laughing.' 

294. An adjectiye before a verb either (i) qualifies it as an adverb; (2) 
it is used as an abstract noun, and is then the subject to the verb ; or (3) 
they form an adverbial expression : e. g. — 

(i) t*a kw'ai tsei^-liaii jjJH f|j ^ 'J' ' he walked &st.' 
to ydng sin ^ :^ J^j J^ ^ffl ' he thinks much.' 

{2) dpAH gdn M. T^ >|B: ^ Hhe wicked cannot obtain peace.' 

ahSn yiU then pad ^ >j&' ^\ ^^ ' virtue has a good reward.' 

{3) t8*id-4r aha/O^t hail't'ing ^ ^ H^ ^Pj: ^'J- |^ 'the birds sing 
sweetly,' lit 'good to hear.' 

295. An adjective after a verb follows a similar rule; either'(i) it is used 
adverbially, or (2) as an abstract noun, and is then the object of the verb; 

(i) t*a kidng hai^ -jjjj g^ ^^ <he speaks well.' 

skwd ming g^ ^ *to speak plainly.' 

paH ching ^^1^ j£ '*<> arrange properly.' 
(2) tsStpt yiii i iH^ ^R^ ^* ^k 'there is a difference between this and that.* 

1M haU ijoei shen ^ tt ^ ^ 'to learn goodness is a good thing.* 

296. When two verbs come together they are in composition or in con- 
traction either (i) as a compound word, or (2) the second is the natural 
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complement of the first, or (3) they are used as an adverbial or attributiYe 
expression; e. g. — 

Examples for (i) and (2) will be found in Arts. 190—198. 

(2) ngd pil-ndng taeii ^ ^ ^^ j^ < I am not able to walk.' 
ts^jtnk'd-ltH ^^ \ pj" yj^ g^ nhis man can read if 

tsiii yaH ski U ol^ ^ J^ ^^ *then he was about to gp through 
the rites,' or * to make the proper greetings.' 
{i)Mt8il8iadhdLha'^^^ ^- ^^ I 'respectfuUy-heartily laughing.' 
^ten-Wgw ^ ArwTi^ A?iiti^ ^ | ^J ^ jtt'repeatedly bowing reverently.' 

§. 4. The principles involved in the grouping ofxoorde, 

297. Besides the ordinary formation of the parts of speech by the union 
of two, and sometimes of three syllables, the Chinese are fond of grouping 
together syllables, which form a rhythmical expression, and which are attached 
to each other upon principles often different from the prima/ry rules, but which 
accord with the less convmon rules of composition and construction : e. g. — 

tsul-t^ihi alnrleU P^ ^tt j[^ ^^* 'on the lip sweet, in the heart bitter.' 

td-t^Ung siail-i y\r [^ jh j^ * in a great degree the same, in a small 
degree different,' =n«arZy alike: cf Arts. 289 (2) and 293 (4). 

298. The first important principle of grouping is the appropriate selection 
of words having an opposite meaning, or which are generally connected in dis- 
syllabic phrases: e.g. t*ienrti ^^ ji\] 'heaven and earth;' to^nrwil ^^ jp^ 
' civil and military.' These are separated, and compounded with two other 
words to form a set phrase or group : e. g. — 

t*dnrt*ien shtod-ti ^S T^ g^ irfi **^ **^ about every thing, to gossip.' 

tung tail n wa^ "^ 'j^ W ^g 'to fell in all directions,' lit. ' eastward 
and westward.' H(m-k*ivrchueny p. 12. h. 16. 

299. Another leading feature in the grouping of words is repetition. This 
is extremely common, and has the effect of intensifying the meaning of the 
single syllable, and gives the notion of a good mcmy, often aU, every, to the 
single noun. It is true, however, that it gives occasionally a meaning some- 
what at variance with the original notion conveyed by the word : e. g. — 

k^k^n hiohm, JM, ^g | £o(^ ^^ 'to detain as a guest with importunity.' 

i^ Uili-hkmrHim ^S: KS 8|| | * intoxicated completely.' 

hail-hait sang ngd L^ ( j^ |v 'conduct me properly.' Chrest. p. 12. i. 2 3. 
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jinrjin tH ahwd /\^ \ ^[I =jv * every body says.' 

ehi-cM sdng-ping Ig | ^^ )W(i *eftch (animal) is siok :' (cf. Arts. io6. 2.) 

M^i k'd4iin '^f I JTf f^ 'truly to be pitied.' 

300. These repetitions most be construed according to the sense of the 
passage, sometimes as nouns, sometimes as adverbs, and sometimes as expres- 
sions of plurality, and very often as the imitation of natural sounds : e. g. — 



f^uiodn^wdn ^f J'JT | ' to roam for pleasure.' 

mwdnrt^iintaMtrng-sing^^ J^ ^[J S* M: \ * the whole sky is starry.' 

m4»a hdrhd n ^ n^ I ^^ ^laughing with a Ha! ha!' 

301. Words expressing cognate notions or conmionly associated ideas are 
phiced together, and become phrases in groups of two, three, and four cha- 
racters each. These are virtually nouns or verbs, general terms, or special 
designations of objects : e. g. — 

JGcn-t*icnp*irti B^I "^ j;{^ lit 'open heaven,split earth,' =creafu)n. (1997.) 
y hiy King, tiing, tsing, ^ if m ^^ 'words, ways, and deeds,' =c(m^i^. 
wUrhHsi-halTi ^j^ j^ ^^ lit. 'the five lakes and the four seas,' =«A«iwrW: 
AwJrt^c^dn wi^nriMn |^ |^ (j^ ^ lit. 'the food and cups,'=<^5/e<we. 
Ufdng-hed wdng-hed h^ 4& ^p | lit. 'tolookandwait,'=toinmtyHen(29. 



§. 5. Uncommon use o/certam words in phraseology. 

302. The employment of single words in Chinese is very various, and fre- 
quently is quite exceptional, and to be explained only by reference to jcon- 
yentional usage; e. g. in 

hd-pdi i^ ^E' * * ^^^K ^^ ^ve the noun^e and the verb to hold united 

to form a conventional term for torch. 
Ueit-ioi [Ul p^ 'taste,' from 7»<nt«^ and «oto#fc. ' 

k*eil-Mng n ^jHl 'evidence,' from nuyuth and to declare. 

fwng-pi iJ* ^^ 'the government confiscation paper posted on the front- 
door,' from fimg 'to seal,' and p% 'akin, bark.' 
9h^rsha^ y^ "M* ' a corpse,' from cotjwe and Aaoci 
'^jifnyhkV^l^ g ^ 'eannot bring himself to speak of going,* 
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lit. ^not suffer to say to go/ where k'u * to go* stands as the object to 
the verb yhi * to speak^ talk ol' 

$heiiiri ^|; ^7^ lit 'long-life*B garments/ or 'the apparel of old nge,* =^ shroud. 

303. Phrases are often affected by ellipsis, and would according to the 
ordinary rules of composition appear to be absurd, but, when the customs of 
the people of China are considered, these phrases become intelligible, and 
frequently display elegance and vigour of expression : e. g. — 

pai-^heH Be ^* lit *to bow to, or worship age, — long h£e,^=to pay ean^ 

plimerUs an a birthday. 

painnihh ^R SB- lit 'to worship je9jr,'=topay eampUmenti ai the new year. 

304. So also many technical and legal terms are formed by an extra- 
ordinary use of words, for which the student should be prepared : e. g. — 

f^'P^ ^ 2l1 'goods for a beginning,* =ctiptta^yt*n€if. 
t/Q/ng-n W y^ lit. 'east-west,* =/A«n^, any (AtTi^. 
yuhk-kaH j^ £ lit ' origin-accuse/ =jp2afn^ 
pi-kaH ^]^ I Ut 'one being accused,* =rc20/!mdcint 

305. The student of Chinese must also expect to meet with very many 
designations formed by the metaphorical use of words. Such are, — 

8tii4s*at -yjj "jt lit 'sprouting talent,* =6. A., the first degree in scholarship. 
y4n-ngi —^ §3 U^* ' cloud-forehead,' = a headband, 

306. In like manner the names for many officers of government are fonned 
by metonomy, using the name of the place, or of the employment : e. g. — 

Ua^-chUng mR t+l lit 'pavilion centre,' =:^0n^^0fiMm usher. 

CHimg-chA Ij^ ^ lit 'with-know,' but dSi is here put for 

dSi'KJm ^ ^1 lit 'knows the Aten (town)' or 

dSirfCk 4^ Jl^* lit 'knows the^u (city),' therefore fOimg-diX means 'an assist- 
ant of the iitSiMJen or ch^fd.^ And these are equivalents for 'prefect' 
or ' mayor.* 

307. Many expressions are purely foreign, and, although represented by 
Chinese characters, those characters are not to be taken in their ordinary 
sense, but simply as the equivalents for certun foreign sounds: e. g. — 

y^^*iin ^^ j=^ 'opium.' 

pd4i ^^ J^ 'glsss,' ace to Mr. Edkins, from the Sanskrit spha^ka. 
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The wordfl referred to in this section are to be employed as compounds, 
eoicepting in such a case as ahl-hi^y when the ehl may stand in another 
compound for chl^ih^ This habit of eliding a syllable is conmion in 
Chinese*. 

§. 6. The modifications and rdaUons of the porta of %^ eech. 

308. The meanings of words are modified by their connexion with other 
words. A noun may be the expression for a general notion, or an 
abstract term ; or it may be used to designate an individual only. In the 
expressions *tnan is mortal,* 'what will a man give for his life?' *the man 
came again,' the word man stands in different relations ; in the first case it 
means mojikind; in the second, any man or every man; and in the third, 
9ome parUcular man. In Europe, grammarians call the words prefixed to 
the noun, by which the definite and indefinite or general notions are indi- 
cated, — artidea. These articles are in their natiire demonstrative pronouns ; 
and accordingly the Chinese use such pronouns when they desire to circum- 
Bcribe the notion of the noun : e. g. — 

jln=man, mankind; k6-jtn 'that man,'=^ man; yi-kb-jtn 'a man.' 

md-^ 'horses;' cfCu^-chi 'ships,' (cf. Art 116.) 

k6'ClU-mh 'the horse;' wd chi cKvJh^ *the ship.' 

n^lL^n 'woman;' M-ntl^tn 'the woman;' yt-kd^ntlrjtn 'a woman.' 
These are in the colloquial idiom; in the books various words (cf Arts. 168 
and 174) are employed to limit or to render indefinite the substantival 
notion. For the general term the simple monosyllable is often sufficient in 
classical composition. 

309. It must however be bcnme in mind that these distinctions in the 
meaning and use of words are not confined to the noun. Chinese verbs are 
used in a general sense or with a special application according to the form of 
the sentence or to the circumstances of their position and the addition of 
certain particles or adjuncts. If the student will refer to Arts. 189 &c. on 
the verb, and will compare them with the examples here given, he wOl obtain 
a clearer idea of these remarks than by the following examples alone. In 
Art 301. yin-Mng't^ng-tting, 'words, ways, and deeds,' for the whole con- 
ducty illustrates this remark. The words mean literally ' to speak, to act, to 
move, to rest' TUng-t^ng especially is an expression for a general term, 
the scope of which is indicated by the two opposite terms of moving and 
reeling implied by its component parts. In epistolary correspondence, and 
in the style of the classics, such forms of expression are common : e. g. in the 
pre&oe to the Shwig-yii or ' Sacred Edict' we have 

\ ' chli ' y{i kdng-sOng tsd - ai cAi kien 

' Even to that which concerns the culture of the land and the mulberry 
and labour in general.' 

• Ab the examples, which will be given in what follows, will be made up generally of 
words previously used in this work, the characters belonging to them will not be printed, 
excepting those not likely to be known by the ordinary student. 

P 
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310. Verbs formed in the maimer described in Art: 200, belong to those used 
in a general sense, or as abstract terms, and they may stand as the subjects of 
simple sentences, or as the restUt or purpose in a compound sentence : e. g. 
in the expressions tH-shU shi yaH-ldn-tl 'to read is important,* nl Jcd-\ tit-skH 
md f ' Can you read?' the word read is used in a general sense independent 
of any special act of reading. Again, in t'd lai tH-shily ' he comes (or came) 
to read,* the word tUshU expresses a purpose; and in yiing sin tsiil Jed-l Ul 
shUy 'take pains and then you will be able to read,' it expresses a result. 
When such expressions as tUshU * to read/ n^-to^ * to write,* ki-fdm * to eat 
rice,* k*ai cKuhh * to sail,* hai-jtn ' to injure,' shS-tetii * to forgive,* are used in 
construction in the sentence, except in cases such as the above, the nouns 
compounded with them are dropped or separated from the verbal element. 
Thus : €*d tH-liaU 8dn-p^n-{8hu) 'he has read three volumes.' But tU is also 
a special word for atvdying books : nl til-kw6 S£-^U md f ' Have you read 
the Four books?* that is, 'Have you studied them thoroughly?' To read 
simply is, k'dn 'to look at' The uses of such words will be found exemplified 
in the exercises, which follow the granmiar. 

311. The imion of opposite terms has already been referred to in 
Arts. 117, 118, and there it was shown that two nouns of opposite significa- 
tion form a general term ; and that two adjectives in a similar way form an 
abstract noun. The same may be said of two verbs which represent two 
opposite notions ; e, g. to laboK/r, — to resty gives the general or indefinite 
notion of labowring, — working. 

312. The position marks the nommabwe case of the noun. Any word 
which stands before the verb may be the subject of that verb, unless it be 
inconsistent with the sense of the passage to construe it as such. In any 
other case it would be an adverbial expresmon, or as it were the accusative 
case placed absolutely, denoting the thing or part affected by the verb : e. g. 
(cf. Arts. 91, 92, 93, and 198, for the characters; and Horn. Od. a, 274, for 
fwjc. abs.) — 

k*i-jtn tseil-k'aly pit chung-i Jcl-cKd 

' The guest walked away, he was not pleased to drink tea.* 

hiw*d-kung w4n-kien cfCal-jtn tl skwd-hwd, tsiu pit hJbdn-hl 

* The painter heard the messenger's words, and (then) was displeased.' 

l-fit y^ tdng-wdn-liail ' clothes, even they were pawned.' 

313. The genitive case is also shown in most cases by the position of the 
word before the noun to which it belongs, and very frequently by the pre- 
sence of the particle tl^C^ between them, or chi ^^ if it be in the literary 
style: e. g. — 

t*i(i-tsidng tl nti-4^ ' the blacksmith*s daughter.' 

kld'fu tl kwqn-tsk ' the courier's cudgel.' 

mbrfd tl sidng-tsh ' the groom's box.' 

unit-kid or md chl kid ' the horse's foot.' 

si^n-sdng chi hiring 'the teacher s brother,' or 'the gentleman's brother.' 
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3 1 4. The dative case is shown by the use of certain verbs which signify to 
givey to qffer. Such are ki |A and ^^ ^ and yti J^., the two first 
being used in the colloquial idiom, the other in the book style * : e. g. — 

kl nl/dn k'l * give rice to you to eat.* 

kl ngd t86 che-kd ' do this for me.' 

sung y%l t*d yi-kum ydng-ts'iin ' to present a dollar to him.* 

kiitng yujtnrjtn *to speak to every body.' 

315. Other words, which are commonly used as prepositions, supply the 
want of case in the noun. Article 257 contains almost all the words which 
are employed for this purpose. But as they are to be regarded as preposi- 
tions or postpositions, we must refer the student to the syntax of that part 
of speech. 

316. The (iccusaHve case is shown merely by the position of the word 
after its verb, or between the parts of a separable verb : e. g. — 

ngd kiau-liaii k6 jtn lat * I have called the man here.' 

k'ishdng pU yaH mai ch'd ' the merchant does not wish to buy tea.' 

8ien-8dng ch*i/dn Hail 'the teacher has eaten the rice,' — (A<w dined,) 

317. The voccUive case is distinguished by being cut off from the rest of 
the sentence, either by the addition of a particle of exclamation, by the 
repetition of the word or the appropriate pronoun, or by the sense of the 
passage and the context : e. g. — 

Lait-y^-^a I k'd-Uhi ngd, ' O Sir ! pity me ! ' 
8iail-4r I nl pU-yaii k^U, * Boy ! weep not !' 
Chdng-ng6 ! Chdmg-ngb I ni, ' O Luna ! Luna ! you <kc.' t 
Cf. Mr. Wade's ffsin'tsing-M, Category of T'ien, [5.] 

318. The ablative and the locative and instrwmenUd cases will be found 
fully exemplified under the Articles on the syntax of the prepositions. Two 
or three examples may here be given : — 

From (a place) is expressed by teHn^, *to follow,' or tei; e. g. — 

t'cL shi teiim^ Skdm^-hal lai tl * he is from Shanghai.' 
With (instrumental) is translated by ydng, * to use,' or I; e. g. — 

ngd yUng niait^'idng, td t*df *I struck him with a gun,* i. e. / shot him. 
By or through (causal) is expressed by yln-w^ or wei-tsi *on account of;' — 

t'd taM-k'uy yin-ijo^ yiilp'd/he fled through fear,' lit. 'because he had fear.' 

319. The modifications of the noun with regard to gender and mrniber are 
seldom made. When this is done, special words are employed to mark the 
gender of the noun, and certain adjuncts are used to show the plurality. 
Some of these words will be found in Arts. 123 — 128. The following are 
examples of the use of such words : — 

* tl j^ and ^ I >^ are used to translate for, (instead of.) 
t Vide J. G. Bridgman's translation of Premare's Notitia Lingwx Sinka, p. 29. 
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j/iU ndn-jtn, f/iii nh-jtn ghdng-hid sdn^-k6, 'there were men end there 

were women, ahout three hundred.' 
nl ti chi-nti lat in6? 'Is yonr niece comeT 

kln-t'ien td-lU, t^ahd yi-chi kung-chUf ' to-day in hunting, (we) killed a boar.* 
K'Ung-ts^ t^ng mH-yiil lidng-kd, or mU-yiH lid/ng-kS K*ilng-t9z, 'there are 

not two of the Confucius sort.' 

320. Examples of the use of the plural particles and adjuncts, given in 
Arts. 126 and 127, now follow: — 

cfiUng-jtn hwdn vji-M td-j/ing 'before the men had replied;' y. Chrest. ffail- 

k'iH, p. II. b. 10. 
ckH-toH aien-sdng ! * Gentlemen !' 
shU-mtn (B.) ^^pd-sing^m^n (coll.) * the people.' 
chU-8ien-8dng kial vjH ping ' none of the teachers are ill.' 
fiU-to jin pit Icd-l td-hd-ts'idng ' many men cannot shoot.' 
che-ti-hiung-m4n 'your brothers' (often); v. ff8in-t9ing4ilf Shmg-yiL [19.] 
nl-m^n pmg-w,t7irm4n 'you, soldiers and people.' [39.] 
chlJung-Bhtn kd yiiX sd ktvdn H si-iatng ' each of the gods has his own aflbirs 

to manage.' [358.] 
pd-sing-m^n sd pal ti kd-chU^r, pit t'Ung, 'the places where the people 

worship are various,' lit. ' each place not the same.' 
pfing^mtn-jtn t^ng * soldiers and people alL' 

321. Fiu1;her examples to illustrate the plural particles in Arts. 1 26, 1 27 : — 
jtn-Mal c^ to^ * all men know this.* 

hiunrchm kial kH 'the prince and the minister both wept;' v. Scm-hwd^ 

p. 18. d. 12. 
k*tir-k6 t^Hng-Tc'd 'all and each wept bitterly;' v. S(m-kwd^ p. 18. k. 25. 
j4-hien tiUng chi ' the scholars all followed him.' 
8h4-kiodn-ch*dnrshw6 'all obstinate detractors;* v. Shu-king, p. i. i. 23. 
nung-Ju kung-tsidng tdng ' husbandmen and artisans.' 
sht yiU hwdn-hwdn TsaOirU^ tdng ' at that time there were the eunuchs of 

Tsau-tsl's party;' v. Scm-kwd, Ldtho. p. 11. g. 13. 
Tdng^f pei\ hii% te^d tsaii,^, and cheu^ are all used after nominal notions 
to express plurality, — a dasa or paHy: e. g. — 
d-pei ' the wicked ;' ts'lSn-peii ' predecessors ;' hed-pei * successors.' 
wdngS'l chl pei ' those who forget right principle.' 
t^Hng-pei chl jin * men. of the same class,' i. e. equals, 
kiodn-tsadf * officers, mandarins,' (not commonly used.) 
fi^-hil 0T/l't*4^ 'vagabonds;' twi-to^, ' we,' belongs to the literary style. 
chU-fdn wiir-kien * the universe of things,' — aU things. 

yiii-sd-ts£-wd k'a pd shed 7^ f^ gg ^ j|. ^^^ ^ Ut 'the 

things that were given, all he did not receive,' i. e. Ae received none 
of the things that were given. 

*» 'S -m -fs •* 'f» '£. '^ 'tt 
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MOBIFIOATION OF THB ATTBIBirni. 109 

T5 ^C f * many,* sometimes follows the nomi to which it belongs : e. g. — 

CTnmg-kwdjtn to ch'H toair/d/ng ' many Chinese go abroad' 

323. A few of the ordinary phrases denoting plurality, or the whole group 

or collection of objects, may here be given. The Chinese in naming certain 

classes of things have attached a number to the generic term, according as 

they conceived the genus to be divided into more or fewer species; and these 

expressions have come to mean the whole class accordingly : e. g. they say — 

adn^kwdng*^ ' the three lights,' i. e. 9tm, moony cmd atovra. 

sdn-taai ^ * the three powers,' i. e. hecwen, earth, cmd mom, 

sdn-kiaii ^ * the three religions,' le, jH^, $hi «, taii ^, * Confucius^ Buddhist, 

and Tauist' 
si-Hs 'the four seasons,' L e. ehwiy hid, taiH, tung, '^ring, summer, autumn, 

and winter.' 
v^htng ' the five elements,' L e. Inn, mU, shtoul, hd, t*dy 'metal, wood, water, 

fire, and earth.' 
ioil4iln * the five relations of life,' i. e. between kiiin and chin, fCi, 9xA tsi, 
fa and fd, hiung and ti, pdng and yiii, ' i. Prince and subject, 2. 
&ther and son, 3. husband and wife, 4. elder and younger brothers,^ 
and 5. friends.' 
vxit'k*tt * the five kinds of grain ;' toi^tsid * the five degrees of nobility.' 
wi^^ivl * the five tastes,' i. e. mmr, moeet, bitter, acrid, cmd salt, 
wiji-chAng * the five virtues,' — jtn, f, U, chl, iin, i. e. benevolence, justice^ pro- 
priety, prudence, cmd PrvXh, 
lU-t 'the six arts,' — h, yd, she, yd, shU, sH, i. e. eUqtieUe, music, cbrchery, 

driving a ccMrriage, writing, cmd arithmetic 
UH-tstng 'the seven passions or emotions,' — hi, nii, gal, 16, ngai, vrd, yH, L e. 

joy (external), anger, grief, delight (internal), love, hatred, desire, 
p^kwd ' the eight diagrams,' the theme of the Yl-hmg, 
kiiir-t^ien 'the nine heavens;' and kiic-cheu 'the nine islands,' for the toorld. 
wdvr^i * all the virtues,' and v)dn-shi ' all ages.' 
They also sometimes express multitude by using adverbially such terms as 
swa/rms of insects, vast forests, oceans, seas, motmtadns, &c. : v. Art. 288. (3.) 

323. The modifications of adjectives, in respect of degree, are very various, 
and are effected by the addition of certain words and particles to the adjective. 
No alteration however can be made in the adjective to show the distinctions 
of gender, number, and person. It stands generally before itis noun, eithor 
immediately, or it is connected with it by the particle ^ H^ (c) or chl y\ 
(B.) being placed between them. Some adjectives seem to require these 
particles, either to avoid ambiguity in the expression, or for the sake of the 
rhythm; e. g. shSn^tn 'a virtuous man,' not shSn-chl-jtn, but hang-tail tljtn 
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110 CX)MPARI80N OF THB AOJBCTIYB. 

'a just man.* The rule giyen iu Art. 132 should be observed, that when a 
verb enters into the composition of the adjective, the ti or chi is required. 

324. Examples of the construction of adjectives *. 
chi-Uy tdhirshiuml, * here it is shallow water.' 

Ca-tl kienrshi », te'i^w, ' his knowledge is superficial.' 
Ung-U-Vijin or ts'tlng-mtng-ti jtn 'a clever man.' 
k'iail-miaii-tl Uidng-kung * a dexterous artisan.' 
su-pd-ti chi * snow-white paper.' 
ping-U&ng-tl ahuml * icy-cold vrater.' 
td-ti^rir-tt hail-Id ^ ' a brave hero.' 
kung-taii-ti h/wd/ng-ti ' a righteous emperor.' 
w4n-yh €i sten-sdng * a scholar of great attfdnments and polish.' 
chS-k6-t8£ tsing-si'ti sii * these characters are written with elegance.' 
k*d4ien-il jtn-kid 'a miserable individual.' 
k'd-ydng-tl/d-tsi^ *a method which may be used.' 
hait-^ng-ti niail-taidng ^ ' a useful fowling-piece.' 
hml-siaijir^l ai-t^ng « ' a laughable affair.' 
che-h hwdn-hl-ti ti-/dng ^ this is a pleasant place.' 
che-k6 8iaU'4^ hjod-tHng-tl * this boy is active.' 
fd yiil T/Ut-t^Hng-ts'i^ ti pdng-f/itt ' he has rich friends.' 
t9^jtn yiil H-k'i-tl 'this man is strong.' 
mit-yiit Udng-sln-tl ' a man without a conscience.' 
shl y%i)ir-hai)ir-i-8^-&, 'A« is a well-intentioned person.' 
ch!e-k6 tung-n shi chi ti Hhis thing is made q/* paper.' 
pit shi, ahi mH-tsd-H, ' no, it is made of wood.' 
ahi jtn-hdn-ti kwdn-/u ' he b a hated mandarin.' 
ts^ si shi jtn-k'd-h4n-ti * this affair is hateful.' 
pH'Sidng-kdn-ti ' it is of no consequence,' — * nHmporte,* 
kin-t'ien t*d pH shwdng-kioai-ti * to-day he is unwelL' 
ChUng-kwd, Ying-hvd, pH-hd-mH-Hf ^ China and England are inimical to each 
other: 

325. The compa/rison of the adjective can best be shown by means of 
examples. For the auxiliary adjuncts the student may refer to Arts. 144, 
145, and 148 — 150. 

chS-kd haU-tif nd-k6 kq/ng-hait-d, ^ this is good, btU that is better;' and 

nd-k6 kq/ng-kidr-hail * and that is better stilL* 

ngd tsd-t'ien mai kqng-kid-paii-p^'ti tUng-si 'I bought a still more precious 

thing yesterday.' 
nl pi t*d kaU ' you are taller than he is.' 
t'dpUjU-^l kaU 'he is not so tall as you,' or 
t'd mH-yiit nt'kaH ' he has not your height.' 

* For the words the student may refer to Arts. 133 — 141, p. 55. 
h -1^ ihk c \-l- truX d ^sk b^ 
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COMPABISON OF THB ADJECnVE. Ill 

n^k6 haia ni 'this is better!' lit. Hhis is good!* We must suppose some 
one making a selection, and taking up one article, which he con- 
ceives to be superior to the rest. 

pU-haU (i tOy hah ti shahy lit. 'the not good are many, the good, few,* which 
is equivalent to ' there are more bad ones than good ones.' 

326. The expression of the comparative degree is further effected by 
means of the words yiii * again, more,' and tsai ' again/ hwdn * still, besides,' 
yu * to pass over/ yU * to exceed,' and some others of a similar meaning : 
ct Art 148. 

Examples. 
yU-tsah-yvrhaii Hhe earlier the better/ y^L is used in the same way, but 

not often in speaking. 
hd k*ai4iail k'eU-tsiy hid-ytl yiH tOj 'when the river had overflowed its 

banks^ the rain fell still more.' 
mH-yih taai H-fi * there is no finer.' 
pa ndng pi che-kd eH-tl ' you cannot get finer than this.' 
yaA<KvJhi 7vw6/n yad kwai * row faster.' 
ngd Jca/n t*d pi pl-jtn tu chimg ' I look upon him as certainly more honest 

than other men/ cAwn^=* heavy,' — 'well-principled.' 
fa td lidng td ' the greater his fortune^ the greater his bounty.' 

ngi wai kid stU ^^ ^h Tlp 0^^ ' gi^e a higher salary/ lit. ' allowance 

beyond add recompense.' Hsm-t8ing4ily Part III. 22. 

kqng k*i chhng4iah ^R ^^ Bm J^ *the more inflamed it swells.' Hsm- 

Uing4il, P. III. 29. The chhng-Uah in this place is like the imper- 
sonal in Latin. 

Most of these sentences might be otherwise translated in respect of form, but 

no difference in meaning would arise therefrom. 

327. The form for the limitation of the quality of the adjective is the 
following. Various words may be used for rather, 

mal hum yi ste ' bought it rather dear.' 

tit-Udng iUn ^r 'a little more generous.' 

nd yi-hb twdn yi cfCl ' that one is shorter by a foot.' 

328. The word in Chinese forms of comparison which seems to take the 
place of them in English is yU *£a : e. g. — 

ton^ ha^ yd shvml ' wine is better than water/ or 

tsiii pi ahwul kq/ng hail would express the same, although it is not so exact 
as the former, for in it the goodness of both is implied, which niight 
not be true of some other articles under comparison. 

ghm yd hal ' deeper than the sea' (B.). 

jtn/e4 yd 8£ 'men more than work/or them' (B.); feil 'to float,' — 'to exceed.' 

yfe^ y5 has the sense of 'with respect to/ and so 'in comparison with/ v. 
Arts, on the particles, and the examples in the exercises. 
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329. Id Arts. 146 and 151 — 154 the student will find the forms of the 
euperlfUive degree, and it remains only to give here a few examples of their 
usage. The various degrees of the superlative are shown by the same words, 
which must be translated bj motty very, too, according to tiie sense required 
bj the context : e. g. — 

t*& ti htng-wei tlng-pit-hail ' his actions are very bad.' 
hail k^t'kwai y^ ({^) 'very wonderful' (B.). 

haU pit Kil y^ 'very much afflicted ;' this expresdon, in which pH ]^ , 
*not/ intensifies, is equivalent to shl-fan k'H ti; and mH j'^, *to be without^' 
is sometimes substituted for pU in such phrases. The adjective with the 
negative before it must be looked upon as one word, and the negative particle 
then stands as a privative particle; e. g. hail miirlidng-sin is 'very wanting 
in conscience/ not 'well may he have no conscience,' as translated after 
Premare by Bridgman *. The other examples given by Premare prove this 
view to be correct, — for wd W*, 'without,* is used occasionally in the same 
sense: thus — 

nl hail mO-ta'd-h * you are very unreasonable.' 
hait wH-pd^'pi^ 'entirely without method,' or 'very unmethodical' 
k*t ttung-mtng shvn pA thing ^ ' his intelligence is quite unsurpassable.' 
tf-mtl t*ai dCa yHitg-i ' the theme turns out to be a very easy one.' The 
cfCH here belongs to the yUng-i; ti-vk/ii is the subject, the remainder the pre- 
dicate of the sentence. 

330. It may be observed that the particles which form the superlative 
are very frequently suffixed instead of being prefixed, — and this is especially 
the case in the books, uid in the higher colloquial style ; e. g. — 

m^ shl shin ki ' a very beautiful oountenance.' (1700, 107 1.) 

Jed-gai shm I (3^) 'very amiable.' 

331. Examples of the superlative with t^cii -y^, fi Jjj^, and hu)6 -J^ 
are the following : — 

pd yaH t*a% Jcien ^ ' do not be too modest.' 

che H t*ai Mhi^ ' this plan « too dangerous.' 

hid ah&il t'i h^4icnl ' it is struck too much,' this is the impersonal form, 

but it is equivalent to ' you struck me too hard.' 
t*i tatng-H liail ' it is too delicate.' 
nl yi t*i to sin ' you are a person of too much heart.' 
^t^ t*S k*i ka Uail 'the wine — it was drunk too quickly.' (1068, 1074.) 
to4^i-U pH shin t*iing't'eti ' ' in learning not very profound.' 
sing-tsing kw6 ngaii 'he is too proud;' ^7i^-te*l7i^=' temper, mind.' 

* Vide Bridgman'f translatioii of Pramare's NcHHa LimgwB Simiea, p. 83. 
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DBOBKBS OF THB BUPBRLATIYE. 113 

332. The following expresBioDB illustrate the use of ^;^S[, ^^^9 ^^^ ]^y 
and h^n i^ : — 

che-ko shi Icd-datirkir-liatl ' this is most laughable.* 

ki-td yUtso-miaii '& very large temple.' 

ki-k*iai^^ hwd-kung '& most clever painter.' 

Id-mH-k'tcHi^-tii hwd * most unintelligible language.' k'iaii (i 129). 

tsu wd M-hwui^y lit. 'entirely without opportunity.' Mr. Bridgman has 

rendered it * exceedingly unfortunate.* 
i»al-kau sheHt-twdn^ * very skilful.' kau * high.' 
fntait pH-k'd-yin * wonderful, unspeakably.' 
h^n^in-ti U^ng * a very deep well.' 
tsil-miaii, tsU^miaH^ ' very good ! very good ! * 
shi k6 t8tirmuiil4l/^t8i 4t is a most admirable plan;' v. Shing-yii, p. 7 . h. 2 4, &c. 

333. The phrases shi-fdn and ti-yl^pH'Shing^piirkwd, and liail-pit'ti (v. Arts. 
151 and 1 53) should be remembered as adjuncts to form the superlative notion : 
e.g.— 

sdng-H 8hl-/an tatng-siu^ *bom very well-favoured.' 

pH td-sM-fan-hail * not very very good.' 

ti-yi miad ' very wonderful :' cf. Americanism ^«^rate. 

* Mhl-dr-fan jtn tsat^ *very beautiful in countenance;* so 

wh'fqn hail means * five parts good,' — ' pretty good,' and 

ki-fan hait> * several parts good,' — 'in some degree good.' 

pH-ahing ht-htodn, lit. *not conquer joy,' — 'extremely glad;' or 

hi pHrtsi'Shing, lit. 'joyful not conquer himself,' like €Mra(ns, 

hVhiodn liait-pU-H * most joyful,' lit. ' cannot end his joy.' 

hu?dn-hl loiUsd-pit'ki^, lit. 'joy — interminable.' 

isui leib pii-kw6 ' most miserable beyond compare.' 

hmtg-tad jnt-kw6-H ' surpassing just.' 

kw*ai-8il e md ^ kw6 yil ts^ ' insurpassably swift.' (B.) 

cheu-^ shlnrpU-ehfng ' desperately wicked.' 

ts'dn^idvfilydydts^li'^ ^ ^ 9S> ^ jU^ 'incomparably cruel.' (B.) 

334. There are other phrases and words used for the purpose of intensify- 
ing the attribute, but these will be found under the section on the particles 
and in other parts of this work. The following however must come in here 
(c£ Arts. 152 and 153 for the characters used) : — 

hiung tl lUhai 'most cruel;' {tl 'to obtain,' or ti the gen. pa.) 

nl y^ shd lail'shl Hail 'you are too honest;' {ye 'also,' the fin. pa.) 

t*dn tsitl ku)6-td ' he is too fond of wine.' 

* ahi-fdn meaning ' ten parts/ whioh is like saying the whole of any thing, shi-dr-fdn 
would mean * twelve parts,* and be a stronger intensifier than sJii-fati. 

*s "mt- 'f-s 'm9, 'it 
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114 THB M&ISUBB OF TIMB AND SPAGB. 

cKavr-kiun ^^ ^g lit. ' to surpass the common herd.' 

ch6-li M^ )/ lit. 'to establish as pre-eminent.' 

chd-tsu I |p lit. * to surpass exceedingly.* 

chd-yu I ^J lit * surpassing excellent.' 

chU-lai {4 } 3iM lit. ' to stand out from his class.' 

8ai-kw6 ^^ ^J^ lit. * to excel and overpass.' 

aai-ahing \ H^ lit. * to excel and conquer.' 

tsui-kwei SS W il lit. * sin's chief/ — ' chief of sinners.' 

d-ku>ei 5^ I lit. ' wicked head/ — ' the most wicked.' 

kat-shi ^^ TO* lit. ' cover age/ — * the most eminent of his age.' 

These expressions do not occur in common conversation, but are used with 
elegance in literary composition. 

335. The measure of a thing, as regards number, is denoted by the numeral 
being placed before the noun, with the proper appositive between them, or by 
placing the numeral and the appositive after the noun, thus adn-pl-md or md 
adn-pi is * three horses,' ai-chi-cJCvhi or cKuhirsi'Chi 'four ships,' yi-hien kiJt- 
kwai ti si-taing 'a strange affair / and when it refers to qucmtUt/ it is expressed 
by the numeral and some special word denoting the measure of quantity^ and 
these are placed after the noun to which they apply (c£ 287) : e. g. — 

adn-a£-k6-jtn i/in4iail adn-wh-^-tsiil * three or four men drank from three 

to dye cups of wine.' 
ngd yau mat l-chdng adn-i^aH ' I wish to buy three suits of clothes.' 
titi-pi^ aan-nUn, yi-tdn t'ilng-h^ 'separated for three years, on a sudden 

we are united.' (Prov. and Epistolary.) 

336. The following examples will show how numbers are constituted and 
modified : — 

adn-aii-kd ' three or four / ahi a^i-vyii k6 * fourteen or fifteen ;' 
wh-lH-ahl k6 * fifty or sixty / lH tei ta*ien * six or seven thousand ;' 
tal pd mdn * seventy or eighty thousand.' 

337. It should be noted that a point of time is placed first generally, but not 
before the subject of the sentence, and especially if this be a pronoun ; and that 
dwrcUion of time is placed after the expression to which it belongs : e. g. — 

ngd tad-t*ien tHrahii liail * I read yesterday.' 
^a tu-ahU adn-t'ien ' he has read for three days.' 
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7u t8*%Sn-ji pa lat ' you did not come the day before yesterday/ 
U'i^n-^dr^t'ien t*d pH-shi che-ydng * three days ago he was not so.' 
ts*ih^8dn-t^ien t*dptt Icl-fdn * three days ago he would not eat* 
t^d pa 1c\-f6/a yia si-t'ien * he has not eaten any thing for four days.* 
tsUn-adn-t^ien t*d ai-Uah * he died three days ago.' 
i*d s£4{atl 8dn4*ien 'he has been dead three days.' 

338. The measures of Umgih or breadth^ weight or qtumtity of any kind are 
put after the verb : — 

k6-t9i p*ail-diil ahi U liait * the robber ran ten li*.* (2826, 191 9.) 
chS yUiic^hd k'wdn-H yl-U-lil * this river is one li wide.' 
n% lat'H-chH yi-tthi-chilng ' you came late by an hour.' 
c^iS'i/i'ts6't'd kaU'tl ski cA<lw^ 'this pagoda is ten chdng* high.' (2529.) 

339. Many measures of Hme, space, tveight, &c.j are used as appositives, 
and then stand in the place of the appositive, between the numeral and the 
noun: e. g. — 

lit ua meU t*iSn 'a six or seven acre field.' (17 10.) 
i/i ton mt 'a pecul of rice.' (2559.) 
urii t'ihi sht-hed *a period of five days.* (584.) 
i*d k*t4iail sdn-todn-fd^ * he has eaten three bowls of rice.' (p w.) 
See Appendix for the tables of times, weights, and measures. 

340. The syntax of proper names and their relative positions may here be 
noticed, and the student may refer to Art. 121 for the same subject. 

The name of an individual consists of his sing, the name of his family (gens), 
which is commonly but one syllable, and is placed ^«^; and then follows his 
mtng (cognomen), which is generally dissyllabic : e. g. in 
T*a/ng Hid-hiv/n, T*ang is the name for the whole gens, and Hid'hiwn, the 
name {cognomen) for the individual of that gens. 

Sometimes in books the word shi Ph , ' &mily,' is added after the sing, but 

only when the ming is omitted. In asking a person's name we should always 
enquire what his ering is, and then address him by that name with the appro- 
priate addition of sien-sdng or sidng-kung, <fec. : e. g. — 
Sien-sdng, kau sing d ? ' Sir, your eminent name 1' 
stall sing Li 'my insignificant name is Lee.' 
Li sten-sdng k*d hail m4 f * How do you do Mr. Leel' 
No distinction is made by the Chinese between the name of the clan {gens) 
and the name of the fieunily {/(Mnilia), but the name of the whole gens is attri> 
buted to each individual. It will be seen that the Chinese and the Eoman 
order of announcing the names is similar ; first the nom>en, then the cognomen; 
first the sing, then the mtng. In his writings the author uses his mtng by 
way of humility, but in addressing any one worthy of respect the sing is 
invariably used. The ts£ j=y or ' title' is taken by every youth of education 

* AU = 1897^ feet English, or 17} li = 10 mileB English; and a chd/ng ^ 10 ch% or 141 
inches English. 
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116 THR SYNTAX OF PROPER NAMES. 

on attaining his majority. In writing this follows the other two names. 
In addition to these there is a name given to honour the dead, this is called 
the hvmi g g (* to respect') ; and if it be in honour of a great man, or of an 
emperor, the expression is miaii-haii fej ^^ ' temple designation,' because 
the memorials of such persons are preserved in the temple of ancestors, like 
the images of the Roman ancestors in the cUriwn *. 

341. All the titles of honov/r cmd of office precede the ^ng^ which is used 
alone in such cases : e. g. Kln-cKal^ Td-<htn, Plng-pu Shdng-^u, Ltdrng-HH 
Tahng-tH, Lin, i. e. lit. ' Imperial Commissioner, Minister of State, a President 
of the Board of War, and Governor of the Two-Hu (*lake') Provinces, — Lin ;' 
(cf the notes upon the Chinese text in page 23 of the Chrestomathy.) This 
rule does not however hold good with respect to the terms sier^sdng 'teacher/ 
sidng-kung * Sir,' and such expressions of civility ; these invariably follow the 
sing. 

342. The names of places in China are all significant, although, as with 
European local names, the meaning is seldom thought of: e. g. Xidng-H 'the 
river's west,' H^i-ndn * the lake's south,' are names of provinces. But the 
names of foreign places and persons are given in a changed form, according 
as the Chinese are able to pronounce them t : e. g. Ying-kA-li for ' England ;' 
Fd'km-si for 'France;' Ngo-lo-sz for 'Russia;' Lqn^tqn for 'London.' 
'Alexander' would be A-ld-shan-ta-qr in Chinese; *E1^,' E-qr-kin. But 
foreigners in China generally choose a Chinese &mily name {idng\ which is 
like the first open syllable of their own surname, and they adopt this for 
their surname: e.g. 'Mr. Hobson' might use Ho; 'Mr. Cave,' Ka or Kai; 
' Mr. Brown,' Lorn or Lo. 

343. The names of cities and towns are simply the names of the provinces 
or districts of which they are the chief places : e. g. Sh4nrt^ien-ftl, L e. ' chief 
place of the department of ShUn-t^ien is Peking.' The word Fi-klng means 
the 'northern capital,' just as Ndn-Jdng means the 'southern capital' Kwdng- 
cheilftly i. e. * chief place of the department of Ktodng-cheu is Canton,' a word 
which is a corruption of Ktvdng-tung, written by the Portuguese in former 
times Can-ton. 

344. The names of countries, islands, rivers, mov/ntaiThs, are followed by 
the words kw6^ 'kingdom;' t^ah^ or cheu^ or su^ 'island;' kidng^ or hd^ 
'river;' shdnS or ling^ 'mountain or peak:' e.g. Ji-p^n kwd 'Japan/ 
Ylng-kd-li-kiod or Yvng-kwd or Td-ying-kwd 'England,' put for 'Great 

* M. Bazin s&ys, in his Grammaire Mandarine, p. 2, that there are two thousaad three 
hundred different &mily names given in the "Universal Biography." This is a lai^ 
Chinese work called the Skl-aingp'tt, i. e. 'Records of families,' a copy of which is pre- 
served in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library. 

t This is similar to the French pronunciation of foreign words : a g. Orenviik for 
Cfreeniffich. 

^ t^ ^ ^ iMJ d iliitu e ^-|* f > fff S 1 1 t h 
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Britain;' Kia/u^-cheu commonly called 'Qreen Island* (near Hongkong); 
Tdng-lUng-cheHy i.e. ^Kellet's Island;' ChA-su < Bamboo Island;' ffS-ahOn 

* Black mountain ;' Met4fng * Rum-peak or ridge' (to the north of Canton). 

345. The construction of pranotma now claims our attention. In their 
isolated state, without the addition of any grammatical particle, their position 
alone will show the case to which they belong: e. g. in t*d t'Ung-nl ya/d k% 

* he wants to go with you,' the pronoun t*d must be in the nominative case, 
and the pronoim nl in the accusative after t*ilng: 

t*dpii hwdn-hl nl *he does not like you :' t*d is nom.; ni, ace. 

346. The personal pronau/n is frequently omitted in Chinese : when it is 
expressed its position shows the case in which it must be construed; if before 
the verb, it will almost always be in the nominative case; if after the verb, in 
the accusative. The words used for the pronoun of the first person vary 
according to the style of the composition in which they occur. Some of these 
distinctions will be seen by referring to Arts. 164, 165, and 179, where the 
characters will be found. 

ngd yaH n\ t^Hng-ngd JcU ' I want you to go with me.' 
pd yaH fUng-ni k'U ' I will not go with you.' 

Til td ngdy pd-hail ' you strike me and do wrong,' or ' in striking me, you do 
wrong.' 

In the books the student may expect to find the pronoun occasionally placed 
before the verb as the object of the verb, not the subject; e. g. in the Lun-yu 
of Confucius — 

p& ngd chx X^ S* -T^P lit. ' not me know,' ' when I am unrecognised.' 
ngd shut k'l ^^ gtt gv lit ' I whom insult,' * whomsoever I insult' 

347. The nature of the expression enables the Chinese sometimes to dis- 
pense with the pronoun ; e. g. — 

kau sing d ? ' Your great name Sir f ' 
kin ukfn tal'hiUng '/ have long heard of you Sir.' 

kl si yt-hwiii '/have ardently desired a meeting with you;^ v. HaH-ViH- 
chuhi (i), p. 8. h. 20 and 28. 

348. The designation of the person is frequently used for the personal 
pronoun : — 

Id sien-sdng k'd hail mdf * Are you well, Mr. Leel' (v. Art 340.) 
chtL-kdng tsii sUpi ch^^ My lord you should avoid him ;' v. Sdn-kwd-chi (4), 

p. 20. d. 13. 
Ic^n-JciH td-y^ chi k6 gqn-ti^ '/ beg of your excellency to grant me this 

fiivour;' V. Dialogues Ac. (i), p. 27. b. i. 
wai'Shdng fd t*a\ - jin taH tsihi, fd - ki chui - kd p^-shdng 

^1' ^- ^ * A « u « f )f s 11 * m 

*I, the foreign merchant, hasten to your excellency's tribunal, and humbly 
beg you to bestow a glance on nie, a merchant' 
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not^ Ud-jl Uin-yi */ (lit. * younger brother') yesterday proceeded to wait 
upon youf v. Hau-k'id-chuen (i), p. 8. d. 13. 

349. As the Chinese have no possessive pronoun in form, they use con- 
stantly the personal pronouns with the particle ti Rw attached to them, and 
this is equivalent to the genitive case, which answers the purpose for which 
the possessive pronoun is commonly used : e. g. nl-ti Jii-mU * your parents ;' 
t'd-tl hiung-ti 'his brother;' ngd-ti fdng-H *my house.' 

350. In questions and comqiands or invitations the pronouns are frequently 
omitted : e. g. — 

UHng-tsd *pray be seated;' yaii shirwmd ? 'what do you want?* 

f/au chl/dn '/want my dinner;' pU pi to-U 'do not be extreme in etiquette.' 

yaii ngd ts6 shlmmd ? ' what do you wish me to dol' 

351. The reflexive pronoun tsi-ki regularly follows the persoi)jal pronouns, 
but it is often used alone when the other pronoun is understood : e. g. — 

ngd tsi-H pHrJcdng Je4 * I for my part will not go.' 
n\ tsi-ld shwd-taH-Uail cke-kd ' you said that yourself' 
t*d ts£'H pA kwdn-hi ' he himself is not pleased.' 
But other words are used for the reflexive pronoun, such as shin ' body,' kc 

352. The demonstrative pronouns follow the same rules as the personal 
pronouns, but the syntax of the relative pronoun, or rather of the demonstra- 
tive used for the relative, will require further elucidation : e. g. — 

nd td ngd tl ' the man who st^ck me.' 

ngd sd shwd ti ' what I said.' 

nl sd tit ti shU ' the book, which you are reading.' 

yiil pU tsUng ch^, chdn-chi, ' if there are any who will not follow, cut them 

down;' v. Sdn-kivd-chi (3), p. 19. b. 15. 
8h4fnrngd c^, sdTig; yt ngd chij «^, ' those who obey me, shaU live ; those who 

oppose me, shall die;' v. Sdn-kwd-chi (3), p. 19. i. 11. 
ga%'fd-md-<h^ ' those who love their parents ;' v. the Arts, on the particles 

c^ ^ and «d ^. 

353* Sometimes there is no sign for the relative, but the context shows 
that the words must be construed with a relative pronoim in English : e. g. — 
tsd-shdng yi-jtn t'ui-gdn 'one man, of those who were sitting, pushed the 
table;' v. Sd/nrkwd^i (3), p. 19. g. 7. 

354. The use of the shut, ' who,' and shinvmd^ ' what,' for any body and amy 
thing may here be exemplified : thus, a master speaking to his servant might 
say, lat ti shi shut? 'who is that comel' the servant might reply, mH yiU 
shut lat ' there is not any one come.' iVi yaii sMmmd, ngd tsUi ts6 shlmmd , 
*I/ you want any thing, then I will do it (any thing) ;' v. Mandarin Phrases; 
p. 27. d. 6. 
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355. The characters in Art 174 are further illustrated by the following 
examples : — 

meU-jin haH-m-Uail ngd * a certain man told me.' Chrest p. 28. a. 20. 

ni yiH ki-to ifin-tsihi ? ' how much money have you]' 

ngd mU yih shirmnd * I have not any.' 

che-lci-i'ten hid-yU4{aijt> ' it has rained for some days.' 

lingji taa/L t < another day. again consult;' v. Sdn-ktod-chi (4), p. 20. b. 18. 

pd ya/d hai pt-jtn * do not injure others.' 

nl ife*d4 pUydng ts6 * you may do it another way.' 

pi-ydng mH yiU * there is no other kind.' 

sitt-pijtn md 'several hundred men and horses ;' v. Sdn-kwd-chi (2), p. 18. d. 4. 

meilrfi led tit * you may read every day.' 

fnit-yiit yi-ste ' I have not even a little (or a few).' 

hd-jtn yiil ytvrtaiht to ' each man has much money.' 

356. The forms for whoever^ Ac, given in Art. 175, need further exempli- 
fication. A few examples of their uses may be given here^ and an exercise 
upon them will be found in the third part of this work. 

oil aui-pien ahwd * say whatever you like.' 

pU-kwdn sMmmd jtn kid,ng * whoever speaks.' 

jnt-k^U hdjtn shtod ts^ * no matter who says this.' 

jntrJcU tdshail yln-ts'iin * whatever quantity of money,' or * no matter how 

much money.' 
jtn pH-k^U tad nd-A ' wherever a man goes/ 

tu yaH kidng U-^ng ' he ought to speak common sense.' 

Some of the forms used in the books are occasionally employed in the higher 
colloquial style. 

piirl4nhd8ht ypw ^ 1^ P^ 'whenever.' 
met yi nien TO- —— Jgji * whenever I think' 

ngd metrtsi tad t*d nd-A leii^ M ngd sung-U ' every time I go to his place, he 
gives me presents.' 

sut yUy chi cKcm K^ .Jffi tHT \iy ' whenever I met with any, I at once 

copied tAem.' 

Bu/iy lit. ' to follow,' conveys the signification of ' as often as, according to, in 
consequence of:' cf nequefnce from aequor, Gkrm. Folge^ /olgend from /olgen, 
yU ' to meet with.' The other words which mean to follow, to vse, to take^ 
to meet toith, correspond with the usages of Greek words : cf. dK6kov0»s ' in 
accordance with,' 6 rvx&v = Lat. qumia, and the use of xp^f^''^* ^X^ ffHpwfy 
Xfl/SiiK SeeiJ|^,yt%^J,yiti:^,nd#,j9dJ[J. CH. aho ts'ilng ^f^ 
and sU ^p ' to accord with, to cause to follow, to lead,' in the phrase td-att 
'generally, on an average.' 
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357. The expressions td-fdn and fdn alone, td-kc^^ yUUHng for the toAofe, 
often convey the sense of whoever, whatever , Ac., especiallj when followed by 
9d (cf. Art 176) : e. g. — 

id-fdn sd shwd ti ' whatever is said.* 

/din yiii t'ien-hid cht kw6 ^ every country of the world/ or, if in a dependent 
sentence, ' whatever country of the world.' 

yirtsUng ti taiii tu kwei yU kau^ail * all sin is reducible to pride,' i. e. 'what- 
ever sin, or every sin which is committed :' cf nas, for cmy one, 

358. It has already been remarked that the designation of the person is 
put for the personal pronoun (v. Art. 348). The use of the title and the 
various substitutes for the pronouns may now be exemplified. The characters 
are given in Arts. 179 — 185. 

Examples, 
nat^ tsd'ji tHn yi * I yesterday proceeded to wait upon you;'* v. HaH-JcvA- 

chvhh (i), p. 8. d. 13. 
siail-ti yi piirjin yhi-Icti *I cannot bring myself to speak of going;' v. Hall' 

JcvOrcfmhi (i), p. 9. a. 26. 
eke shi mtng-k'i siail ti 'this is plainly to insult me;' v. Ha4^*i4<hfuSn (i), 

p. 10. O. II. 
yd'ti meu-meu-48£ tqn 'your humble servant so-and-so bows;' v. Epistolary 

style, p. 32. o. 19. 
jK^n tdng ling Mail * I ought to receive your commands;' v. HaH-Jcid-chM^ 

(i),p.8. k.6. 
chin sien-^hau t»4il */ (lit. ' your subject') am the Minister of Instruction 

of the late dynasty's ....;' v. San-kwd-chi (i), p. 27. L 18. 

sing-shln fntng-ehuiy lit. 'surname what, name whot' 
thdng-Hng kau mtng, lit. ' superior surname, exalted name)' 
kau-mtng yd-haii, lit. 'exalted name, elegant designation?' 
These expressions are all equivalent to, * Will you &vour me with your name 1 ' * 

wisi^ kwet-ph^, lit. 'not yet acquainted with your honourable position.' 
This is used by classmen when unknown to each other. FH, lit. ' a place for 
planting trees' (2084), is elegantly used for place or position in the list of 
prizemen, for which /ii«, 'eminent,' is used; e. g. — 

t*al/il hd mtng=i^ Pray what is your name Sirl' 
The following is employed by ordinary scholars or passmen : 

id wdfin tean^haily lit. 'not yet heard of your honourable designation.' 

And this by merchants and others for ' I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you:' 
Wi-chl teU-hidy lit ' not yet know you Sir.' 

* See Bridgman's translation of Premare's Notiiia lAngwx Sinica, p. 143. 
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ta'iSn mUng-ja ttn pi^ 9hi ' when on a former occasion 70a condescended to 

come to my poor place;' y. Ha^^kHH-chuhi (i), p. 8. L a. 
ktoe^-kwd 3ut tsai ckdng^dng ^ todn U wai 'although your honourable 

kingdom is in the great ocean above two myriads of miles away;' 

v. Official papers, Lin's letter, p. 23. d. 11. 
yiU ki vxi llng4dng 'there are how many of your sonsT y. Dialogues &c. 

(2), p. 28. j. 10. 

359. Many other designations of persons are used for the personal pro- 
nouns. The dgnification and use of each will be indicated in the Dictionary. 
(Partly.) Some are more commonly used than others; each province and 
place has its own peculiar words of this kind; and the language of etiquette* 
the rank of the persons speaking, and various other conditions determine the 
particular epithet to be employed. The following dialogue may exemplify 
this: 

Q. Ling^tsqn haiJir^md f ' Is your respected &ther welll' 

Q. Tii^ ki^w^ kujeUr^^ f * How many young ladies (for da/ughtere) have you ) ' 
A. TiU 9dn4^ kH-nidng 'I have three girls' (for dcmgktera); v. Dialogues, 
Chrest p. 28. j. 15. 

The following may be noticed here as they were omitted above : 

hdn-lnng ^^ ml, lit 'cold-thorn,' is used for mi/ wife: (cl Chr. 9. j. 19.) 

siaU-kiuin Jh y^, lit 'littie dog,' for my son, 

siai^t'H jh ^Wf ^^ 'small scholar,' for /, yov/r pupil. 

ts*ail-48£ ^^ ^^, lit 'grass title,' for my name. 

jtn-hiUng /T^ J^> ^^ * benevolent elder brother,' for you, Sir. 

laHtrshm ^* S^, lit. ' old body,' for /, used by old women in the novels. 

360. In treating of the modifications which the verb undergoes, we may 
begin by considering those simple verbs which stand between the subject and 
pr^cate of a sentence to express that the subject i^, hcu, becomes, maJces, 
exists in or happens to he something. They are commonly called substantive 
verbs, because they express the reaUty or the assumed reality of the predica- 
tion. But this reality may exist under various conditions or modes of existence, 
for example : ' Victoria is (by nature) a woman, she has a crown, she becomes 
a queen, she maikes a good queen, she eodsts in her palace, and she is (but not 
by nature) an accomplished lady.' Some languages express more definitely 
than others these distinctions. In Chinese they are each marked by a sepa- 
rate word, and the syntax of these may be here noticed in addition to the 
remarks given in Arts. 216 — 222. 

R 
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361. The sabetantiye yerbs may be arranged thus : 

1. afii ^^ * to be, is, was,' that is a being by naitu/rey or at least a/pparerUly 90 

being. The verb hi ^^, *is,' is used in the Canton dialect for M, 
and in the books in this sense, and in a manner similar to the use of 
run Tjf, which is also employed occasionally where we might expect 
to find«^i 

2. yiiL ys * to haye,' which implies the possemon of some object or qoaliiy 

by die subject Instead of saying, ' he is rich,* the Chinese would say, 
'he has wealth.' 

3. to^ "^ < to become,' which indicates that the subject was not naturally 

such as the predicate asserts, but that it uxu madk or become such. 
'He was king,' would be, 'he became king.' 

4. teai ^ 'to exist in.' This refers especially to the hcaJtion of the subject 

Instead of saying, ' die master is a.t home,' the Chinese would say, 
' the master is in the house.' 

5. t^ 'fM «to do' or t96 "^jr, 'to make,' which both stand as the verb to be 

in the sense of makes, acta as, or mecma. When we say, ' that man is a 
good magistrate,' the Chinese idiom would require, 'that man makes (or 
acts as) a good magistrate.' The character tang *^/^ bear,' is used 
in a similar way: c£ n8vnr-t9ing4U [I. i and 2]. Kiau 'to ci^' 
8wd,n ' to reckon,' 8dng ' to be bom,' all stand in the same cat^;oi7 
with this ; see the examples below. 

6. na\ Jrt ' to wit, it may be,' which often takes the place of shi (1), but it 

seems to differ in this, that it is most correctly used in sentences where 

the predicate is not so positive an assertion as in diose in which shi is 

used. It occurs also for yiU (2) in the kH-w^n, when that character 

would signify 'there is, there happens to be.' 

It must be observed that all these verbs partake more or less of die nature of 

the demonstrative pronouns, especially shi, tdng, and nal, which are commonly 

used as such in the literary style of composition *. Shi and Tial, wet and tad 

(ts6, tang, &c.) form pairs ; %oei and ncn are more common in books than in 

the colloquial style. 

362. These substantive verbs come invariably bet^l}een the subject and 

* This ourioua fiict, that the demonBtrative pronoun and the substantive verb are of 
cognate origin is clearly shown in Chinese, but it seems to exist in aknost all languages. 
Gf. the pron. u and the verb esse in Latin ; and see Becker's Orgcmism der Spracke, p. 333, 
where he says : /* Wenn man die Lautverhaltnisse des Aussagewortes und die ganze Art 
seines syntaktischen Verhaltens in den bekannten Sprachen naher betrachtet ; bo kann 
man kaum mehr bezweifeln, dass das Aussagewort) wie das Pronom, ein wrtprHnglidkti 
Formwort, und mit dem Pronom ursprUnglich sehr nahe verwandt ist." 
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predicate in a sentence, and not at the end of the clause or at the beginning 
unless the subject or die predicate be omitted : e. g. — 
chirk6 M laii-jtn-kid * this is an old man.* 
yiia yi chdng-kau ' it is one foot high.' 
t^-jtn yiH td'td/n * this man is brave.' 

ts^'U yiU hOrid y^-skeH ' diere are many wild beasts about here.' 
wei chmng ad i/im, ' he was believed of all,' lit. ' whom all believed.' (B.) 
i*d, t96m^ ngb we/i shenrjtn 'he praised me, as being a virtuous man.' (B.) 
si tscd mU taiin * the business is before jour eyes.' 
Md kwdn-hwd, yad tad kwdn-J^ ' learn the mandarin dialect, in order to act 

as a mandarin.' 
ngd tsd ChMrhUn\ nl tdng-ping, ' I am the Chi-hien, and you are a soldier.' 
i*d fud hid^e ' he then was dismounting from the carriage,' i e. 'it so 

happened that &c.' 
wHt nai wdmg H, ChMirUH Wdng y^, ' I am the prince's brother, Chin-liu, the 

prince.' (17. L 3.) 
hwdn pa chi-taii shimmd kicm^ yiiirfiir-Jd ii jtn ' I do not yet know what is 

a happy man.' 
chS-kd pH stod^^ chmrt*%en ' this is not spring weather.' (29. n. 7.) 
aheil hi Hing L% 'the chief is sumamed LL' 

363. The negation and intensification of these verbs is effected by placing 
the negative and intensive particles before each respectively. But it will be 
necessary to show which particles accompany the different verbs by giving a 
few examples of the usage in each case. 

The verb ski ^, 'to be,' takes pA 3^ > 'not,' before it to form the negative, 

and also the antithetical word/t Bp, 'not to be,' occasionally in the same 

sense; e.g.pAtM chS-ydng ' it is not so.' 

k6 tdSnff-kiun pit-shi td-td/n €i ' that general is not brave.' 

fl before aihi^ to negative it, is an idiom which belongs to the booknstyle. 
fv-M BE -^ or fiki-f% is a phrase which means ' true and &lse.' 

364. The modification of this verb, as &r as regards die intensification of 

its meaning, is effected by means of such words as yiH ^ ' again,' y^ |fj^ 

'also,' pihi, 'f^ 'then,' taxH. ^^ 'then,' m p[J 'then,' cA^^ 'only,' and 

other particles of similar meaning : e. g. — 

t*d yia tihl pa hait ' he is still bad.' 

M shi UnnrMung 'he is forsooth my own brother.' 

y^shi nl sd akwd ^ ' it is just what you said.' 

piSnrsM Ti GhUng-yH 'I am indeed Tl Chung-yu :' cf. Chrest 1 1. e. 16. 
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isv^ihi tdrji fftodnfig-kUng ^ ' it is the very same wbo broke into the Inq^e- 

rial palace:' c£ Ohrest lo. d. 14. 
jUt*ed tsiiinshi t^ai-ydng * jI-t'eA is the same as t'ai-y&og (the sun).' [L 57.] 
tdn cM-^i tnng'shln d:c, ' but it is just this, that in early morning &c. :' cf. 

Chrest 9. c. ii. 

365. The verb yiit '^*, *to have/ takes the place of the substantive verb, 
when the notion of the attribution is accidenUil or (icquif^, or at least to be 
considered as such : e. g. t*d ytt^ ping ^ he is sick,' which is an abnormal state ; 
the regular phrase is t*d 8dng-ping4iail ^rft Bl mi J , lit 'he has pro- 
duced disease.' iTd yiU tsUn * he is rich,' lit ' he has money,' which is an 
attribnte acquired. Instead of saying, ' what is your plan,' the Chinese would 
say, 'you have what plan,' 9^ yiU 8h(mm6 fSrt^\ This verb yu^ is ihe 
common word for ' there is' at the beginning of a sentence : a g. yUl yi chi- 
^ydnng-oKyhh ta/d-Ua^ * a foreign vessel is arrived,' or ' there is a foreign vessel 
arrived ;' but before numerals it means ago, as the ¥r,ily a. 

Further examples to illustrate the use of yiU, 
kd-chU kd-ti yiU ching-king jtn 'every where there are upright men.' 
taihirji yiil Jci-jtn lat pai ' the day before yesterday there was a gentieman 

(lit ' guest') who came to make a call' 
chS-kd yiH ahimmd Jwnrpi^ 'what difference is there in thisl' 
yi\l shing-jtn, yiil ktoet-ahin, ' there are saints, and there are spirits.' [L 2.] 
This verb is used also as an auxiliary to form the past tense with h(we: e.g. — 
yiit tU-kwd-Uail ' I have read it' yiU 8ie'kw64ia^ ' I have written it' 

366. There is a special negative for yiit, the opposite of it, mH j^ * to 
be without,' just as f%y ' not to be,' is used as the negative of «^ ' to be :' 
e.g.— 

JeamrpiircK'Ma% mH-yiit ku>dng-lidng *, ' I cannot see, there is no light' 

€hi'k6 cKd mUr^ti yhirt^ « ' this tea has no colour,' or ' there is no colour 
in this tea.' 

nl shwd tad Hail, mU-yiit sMmmd kwdmrhi^y ' if you make a mistake, it will 
not be of any consequence.' 

la/ii't*f^nry^ mi^it pa-pa^-yiiis ti 'heaven will not be wanting in protect- 
ing him.' p. 31.] 

ft HE: also occurs as the negative of yiil: e. g. — 

ft yiH ad 1c iH y^ 'there is nothing else to ask;' v. ffa^-k'tH^kuhi, Qirest 8. 
0.30. 

•iie '^% MSEtt 
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It will be seen in the Art& on the forms of interrogation that mA-yiH at the 
dose of a sentence often means, 'or not?* And this compound verb mUryiii 
' tliere is not, not to have/ also helps to form the perfect tense : e. g. — 
km-ji mUryv^fdfa shl ' there is no rice to eat to-day.' 
jl4*efA mH-yih cKHrthdm ' the sun has not arisen.' 

367. The modifications of the verb yiil ^*, 'to haye,' are effected by 
means of the following particles among others: y^ Jfl , which means, 'also,' 
Acodn ^* 'moreover,' tsai S. 'again,' yiH 57 'again/ tu s[J 'all,' chi ^^ 
' only,' jpS-^Cfa^ aI^ ^^ ' must^ certfdnly.' And in the style of the classics 
words of similar meaning are used : e. g. y{ ^tH for y^ ill , 'hial ^^ for 
^ ^R. Examples of these latter will be found imder each particle re- 
spectively. 

i*d pH 8£y ngd tnH^it trkau, ' if he had not died, I should have been sup- 
ported.' 
<«^-yft^ t'Ung'taUn ' I have more money ;' cf. Fr. fai encore de VcHrgeni. 
y^ yiilbfvr-hjoei timdf 'are there any more rich ones)' 
hwdnryiil shimrnd kidng-H f ' what more have you to say)' 
Udng-mki ptrting-yiilk Udng-sin ' good people always have a good conscience.' 

These particles may also precede mU-yiil : e. g. — 

tsaiHmHryiit chi-md toai^-H ' there never was such a dwarf.' 
y^-mH-yiil chS'k6 ndnff-U ' I have not indeed such strength.' 



368. The verb wet j^ ' to do or make,' as a substantive verb, is used to 
signify that the subject holds the office of, or becomee what the predicate 
expresses: e.g. — 

Ckdng yh pU wei II ' but Chang was not polite,' or ' did not perform the 

salutations;' y. HaH-lci'A-cJmen, Chrest 11. £ 6. 
Hi to^jtn y^ to-teat td-ndng 'this is a man of great talent and ability.' 
sh^n^ iffet Tc^hoai^ ' truly it is wonderful ;' shin is lit 'deep.' 
vo^ jtn yi-shi^ pHrtst s^n-jtn^ U-ki tl s£ ' should a man all his life do no 

injury to others for his own advantage, kc, ;' v. 366. for the apodosis. 

This verb is most frequently used in the style of the books. It corresponds 
to idng g, t$6 iJwi ^t ui the style of conversation. 

369. The substantive verb tsai '^f 'to be in,' comes next. There are a 
few idiomatic uses of it, but generally the notion of the locality of the subject 
in the sentence will indicate the case in which it must be used. 

pa chl teai y^ pU teai ' I do not know whether he is there or not' 
lah-y^ tl ma^-ts^ teai chi^-h ' your cap, Sir, is here.' 

*^f ^ Mi ^ffi ^ffl 
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nl H/d-mit tu tsairndf 'are your parents aKvel* v. Dialogaes &c, Cbiifest 

p. 28. i. 13. 
ji, yu, tnngsH ta tsai n^-H, * the sun, mooD, and stars are there' (in heaven) ; 

c£ Hsinrtsmf-liL [L 10.] 

370. The eommon negative which is used with tadi is pH ^3^ ' not :' e. g. — 
V& pa tsai 'he is not in' (=not <U home), 

fnil'ttnn pU taai ski ' my mother is not in the world,' for, is deceased. 

371. The verba U6 'jM 'to make/ tad ^^ 'to do or make,' tdng '^ 
'to bear the office or act tiie part o^' p^ hioAl 'to call or be called,' ^^ Modn 
' to reckon, to count,' sd^ig ^Z ' to be bom,' are used as substantive verbs, the 
various accessory notions implied in them being understood. Kiau is fol- 
lowed by t86 or tad sometimes, and the two may be translated ' is said to be' 
or ' is called :' e. g. — 

n\ kiau'ta6 aMmmd mingf 'what is your name)' c£ Hain-taing4iL [75.] 
hd'kii tad ta^ t'ad-y^f 'what reason is there for these formal expressions)' 

cf ffc^k'iH^uen, Ohrest. p. 9. f 24. 
nd aamrk6 taidng-kiun tdmg nUrtaat ' took three generals and made them 

slaves :' c£ also adng-ping ' to be sick,' and aamg-Ki 'to be angry.' 

These are negatived by the usual word pA 'X\ 'uot.' 

372. The verb na\ "Jj 'to wit, is,' remains to be noticed. It is more 
conmion to the books than to the conversation; it sometimes corresponds 
with ahi, and sometimes with yiil, 

ha/d ahen 4r wSrd na\ fin chl chdng-ta*tng ' to love the good and hate the 
evil is man's common disposition.' 

373. Two of these substuitive verbs are ofi;en united to strengthen the 
expression : e. g. — 

yi-Aat2» K^-foi^b ahi mit-yiU H 'there is not a particle of fiction in it.' 
(Pr^m. Brid. p. 51.) 

374. Shi ^^ is often redundant, and tv^ J^ is used at the b^^nning of a 
sentence sometimes, where it is hardly wanted, and where some expression for 
' if' would seem to be needed. Thus when we say, ' if such a thing were to 
happen,' the Chinese might say, ' it being so and so :' and the modifying pur- 
ticles are used with the verb; e. g. — 

htodn-ahi laitrtd^in ahiod-^ t^^ng-hijoai ' of a truth, the old gentleman speaks 

very shrewdly.' Chrest. 9. m. i. 
ahi t*d pA ahi hail fin ' he is not a good man.' 

375. In simple sentences, in which the predicate is the natural attribute of 
the subject, the substantive verb b generally understood : e. g. — 
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wd-A6 yi??*-te*a*» ifeow* 'those clouds are high.' [157.] 
t*ien yin-Uait * the sky is cloudy.' [147.] 

376. When a description of the subject forms die matter of the predicate 
then 8hi seems invariably to be used : e. g. — 

lu shi hS-hid €i cfCau^k*i, hwd-ch''mat-4l shumly 'dew is the damp vapour 
of night changed into water.' [247.] 

377. For the expression of tense and mood as regards these substantive 
verbs very few rules can be given. The ordinary auxiliary particles, which 
^stinguish tense and mood, are not employed with these verbs, but the 
circumstances of time and momfner^ either expressed or understood, define the 
relations of tense and mood : e. g. — 

w^ng-nihh ngd shifd-kum-H * last year I toaa rich,' or 
todng-^iin ngd yid U'iSn * last year I had money.' 
lai^^iSn ngd tad /drkum-H ' this year I shcUl he ricL' 
t8d^*ien i*dpM8ai 'yesterday he was not at home.' 

yiiJ^^irheil ngd ahi yiU Hng-tsihirti 'I h(M)e been rich,' lit 'there was a 
time (when) I was a person who had money.' 

378. The plupeTfect ^JoA fatwre perfect tenses will be dependent upon some 
circumstance: thus — 

i*d wirtewng la% ch^^y ngd adng^ng, ' before he came here, I had been sick.' 
i8*iinr9clnr^iin ngd ted 8d/ngA teai Cfhilng-kiod ' three years ago, I loaa doing 

business in China.' 
nl mtng^^ien lat ti t^eHlr^ t*a ts6 wd/ng^ ' before you shall have arrived to- 
morrow, he will have been made king.' 

379. Hie tenses of the subjunctive mood are expressed by k*d^ pj* j^^ 

and k*d, and certain particles, such as jd "^^ * i^' hw6-M ^u ^^ * perhaps' 

(cf. Arts. 363, &c.), followed by the substantive verbs just ^ven : e. g. — 

k*d'l ts6 chi-ydng ' it may he so.' 

Hwdng-ti e^-Uail, hwd-cJii shi ch^dngy ' when the Emperor died, it might 

perhaps ham heen so.' 
nl y^-il m^nrwai shiii, k*d^ scmg^ngy ' if you sleep out of doors at night, 

you may he ilL' 
pU yaH Jel chS-kdy K'ilng^'d nl swdn ho-sdng, ' do not eat this, lest you 

should he taken for a Buddhist priest' 

380. So much information has already been given upon the formation of 
the kinds of verbs, in Arts. 189 — 215, that it remuns to notice here only the 
same in construction, and to point out the form of ike seniencey which affects 
the tense or mood of the verb ; and the remarks will have reference to the 
words and forms given on pp. 70^76. 

The various modifications of the verbal notion are produced in four ways : 
I. By a change of the tone or the syllable; 2. By the position of die word in 
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the sentence ; 3. By the jnzta-poBition of some particle or auziliaiy word, or 
4. By the circumstances under which the expression occur& 

The changes of voice, mood, tense, and person in construing a Chinese yearh 
frequently leaye the word unchanged ; the conditions under which it is uttered 
being a sufficient guide to the limitation of its meaning. Adverbial expres- 
sions of time, and indeed a whole clause in which a certain time is indicated, 
force the constnung of the ample verb into particular moods and tenses; 
while the subject of the verb (often understood) shows the person whidi must 
be construed with the verb unchanged. 

381. By a diange in tone, the voice or kind of the verb may be altered, — 
an active verb may become passive, a transitive verb may become neuter or 
ccvusa/twe: e.g. — 

^^ ioet ' to make, to do* (trans, v.), changes into we^ ' to be made, to be 

considered as* (pass. v.). 

l^ (Mn 'to seize upon* (trans, v.) becomes cken 'to divine* (neut v.). 

xfy hdmg *■ to baste, to beat ' (trans, v. ), becomes h%ng * to walk, to act ' (neut v. ). 

t*tng 'to hear* (trans, v.) becomes t*ing 'to hearken, to obey* ^Uiins. v.). 



382. The position of the verb in the sentence may determine its relation 
to the other parts of the same, according to the following general rules : 

1. A verb standing alone or as the first word in a clause is commonly in 
the imperative mood; e.g. lai chS4l 'come here!* tstng-tso 'please to sit:* 
or it is intended to express the general notion of the verb, which is about to^ 
be spoken o^ and is consequently the Subject of the sentence; e. g. — 

ta-shil shi shi'/an yavrkvnrti ' to study is a very important thing,* 
t^hig-mhhg shi n\ H pq/nrfan ' to obey is your duty :* 

or the verb belongs to an absolute clause, — the expression of some drcum- 
stance connected with the principal clause ; e. g. — 
tan ts£-ji ' having arrived at the next day,* = when the next day had come; 
cf. Ra^i-k*iil-chuSn, Chrest. p. 8. a. 10. 

2. A verb between two nouns belongs to the former as its subject, and to 
the latter as its object (cf Arts. 391, 392, and 396); or the first noun bdng 
put for an adverbial expression of time or place, the varb stands with the 
subject understood in the present or past tense, acoordii^ as the other condi- 
tions of the clause will allow ; e. g. — 

ySf pit ya4 hing-lH, ' in the night do not travel;* the fuller colloquial form is 

yS^ ' in the night.* 
PS-kmg, tseU pH ha/Uf ' in Peking it is bad walking.' 
ji-ji kfr/dn Udnff-tsi ' every day he eats twice.' 

3. One verb following another directiy or indirectly, without a particle bdng 
between, must be considered as expressing a pwrpose or a resuU : e. g. — 
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i'd lai, VdH, 'he is come to look.* 

ngd King M td, adng-ping, ' I walked mueh aad fell siok.' 
In tkese ndee we cannot take cognizance of tiie auxiliajry verbs as such, because 
they are often attached to the simple verb, aad become part of a compound 
Willi it 

383. The auxiliary verbs and particles which are used to modify the verbal 
notion have been given in Arts. 192, 194, igj, and 199. And here it may 
be remarked, that the verbal notion may be viewed under two aspects : ist, 
as expr o a nn g the entire and general notion of the v^b as an abstract idea, 
and ind^>end^)t of any positive act; andly, as entering into relation with 
some real transaction. Two expressions therefore commonly occur, which 
correspond to this distinction; one, general, the other parHctUa^', 

384. Verbs which express a general notion are such as those given in 
Arts. 200 and 203 : e. g. — 

(Qen.) PHrsMly shi nl-ti p4^rirfqn, 'to study is your duty.' 

(Far.) i*a pUrk*^ Ui Si-shU ' he will not learn the Si^Mi: 

(Ckn.) klrfdm, shi jtnrjtn pl-ting to6 ^/to eat, is what all men must do.' 

(Par.) UmH-H ngd mU-yii^ skimmd/dn Jci * but I have no rice to eat' 

(Gen.) n\ k*M ii^stodn mdf 'can you calculate?' 

(Far.) Uid ewdn chi^ci sUMnH ' then reckon up these numbers.' 

((>en.) hiau na^ hat^, tdreaHy * call the little boy to sweep.' 

^ (Par.) t*d saH-Uortl cke^ ^fdng ' he has swept this place.' 

* (Gen.) td^/a yUkt^in, tdr4,*%ng, * send a man to listen !' 
(Par.) ngd tHng-MSn^ia^ t^d^a hwd '1 have heard what he said.' 

Those compounds with ^ ' to strike,' do however frequently keep the td when 
particular acts are mentioned : e. g. — 

h4d-/(lUig tdr8a/0rUa/il ' the schoolroom is swept' 

But with such compounds as UHrshmily ' to draw water,' akvoUly ' water,' would 

be dropped in construction : a g. — 

ngd yaH nl kirngd UH-ahuoill * I want you to draw water for me.' 
ehwii^ tdrUa^ * the water is drawn,' or tMiail ' it is drawn.' 

385. It will be well to show, by a few examples, how each of the auxiliary 
words affects the principal verb when it is joined with it. 

The character liadl J , 'to finish,' is very commonly used after verbs, to 
indicate that the action of the verb is aocon^lished, and the expression may 
therefore be construed in one of the perfect tenses or by the perfect participle. 
The foflowing examples will diow its use ; 
chi-t^ t*eiirUa^ mtng-H 'he ojilj presented his card.' (8. f 23.) 
H-ki tsiHrycyd hing4ia/^ 'at once I should he on my journey.' (8. k. 18.) 
dii'kiin Shioi£^^ytiih%y1mil tse^hl^ Shui- 

yun, hami/ng suddenly walked up, enter.' (9. g. 4.) 
Icdfl^-UanH yiH k'Hn 'having looked, he looks agun.' (i i. f. 13.) 

s 
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yaH yUckang ^ ch\, ahl Icl- Hah^ 4icnl, lit ' wishing to take one cap and 

then stop, is to have inmiUed me.* (i i. L 13) 
pH kal lat t8£-kd-liaUy lit * ought not to come^ to have taken notice of me.' 

(8. n. 28.) C£ 10. n. 4. also. 
In oblique narration liail must sometimes be construed into the pluperfect 
tense: ag. — 
' The attendants announced, that the second son of academician li (lat4iai!i) 
had arrived' (or * to have arrived*). (10. h. 15.) 
This character often means ^ has become ;' e. g. hdng-Uait * has become red ;* 
pi4iai^ 'has become white;* mtng-p^'liailb 'has become clear,*=Aa» tinder" 
stood Thus an adjective is changed into a verb when followed by Uaitk 

When ^iot^ is repeated, the first HaU must be taken as die verb ' to finish,* 
and the second as the auxiliaiy particle to express the perfect tense or the 
participle. It is however seldom found thus, though Fr^mare gives one or 
two examples of it 

sheOHwdnrliail ta'iSn )l7 ^^ "T |^ 'having received the money.' 
ehdng kw64iai^ *b!^ ^m J^ * having tasted.* 

LiaU is very commonly used in the court dialect, and in the mandarin 
generally; also in the ordinary novels, but seldom in the Sdn4no6<hi and 
the better class of books. 

Sometimes the object of the verb is placed between the verb and tke 

auxiliary liai^Y : e. g. k*t- aiai^i -liaiSt ' you have insulted me.* 

386. The addition of kw6 j^ , ' to pass over,* as an auxiliary verb, is very 

common ; it regularly forms the perfect tense when used in this way : e. g. — 

ni t'Ung-tS t*d shivd-kwd-H 'you understood what he sadd* (28. d. 24.) 
kiSn-kwd t*d kl-ts^f 'you have seen him, how many times)* (28. g. 10.) 

Ziail is frequently superadded to kw6 in the same sense of completing the 
action of the verb. Kto6 sometimes enters into the composition of a word, and 
then it cannot be looked upon as an auxiliary verb, but the verb j^ seeniB 
to be used to form the perfect tenses in that case : e. g. — 

nd-kw64ai ' bring over ;' nd kwd-lai liaH^ ' it is brought over.* 

387. The verb yiU ^^, 'to have,' also occurs as an auxiliary verb, like 
have in English, but this use of it is not common in Chinese. When used in 
this sense, it must stand immediatdy he/ore the verb to which it belongs : 
eg.— 

yiU kl-/dn ' I ?uwe eaten rice (L e. dined).' 

teUrig mii'yiit-k*an-kiin ch^dng-H yi-kMsi ' I never yet have seen such a 

character as this.' (30. i. 16.) 
hwdn mU-yiU'ti^ eon-hid 'it has not yet struck three o'clock.' (29. k. 19.) 
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388. Hie verb wdn yr^, ' to finisli/ is also set lifter the verb to form the 

perfect tenses with the other auxiliary verbs and particles : e. g. — 

t*d si^^wdn ch^-yirsheilirsh^ ' he has written this ode.' 

SUdion pH t^ng t*a ahwd-wdn ^ Sl-chun did not wait until he had done 

speaking.* 
ngd toirMIng tsd-todn ch^-kS sitting ' I have not yet finished this business.* 

Kl gr* * to stop speaking/ pi ^p> ' to finish/ and some other words have a 
similar force and usage in the books, where they will present no difficulty. 

389. The particle \ p , * ahready/ is used as an adjunct to form the perfect 

and j9^tfjp0f^/ec^ tenses : e. g. — 

\rfil hidrjtn Uai Md-ckd 'he had hidden a menial in the lower roouL* (8. b. 25.) 
nd Li kung-tak Irtaetl tail si't8*ihi < this Mr. Li had walked up to the festive 
board* (10. L 29.) tHrtsihi b 'before the mat/ by met 'feast.* 

king 8ul t84n 4r sin 1-8^ ff^ S| 1^- W -'li* R. ^ '^^ ^^^ 
indeed may remain, but the soul is departed.* 
This word is however more frequently used as a book-particle than in the 
colloquial idiom. It is used with adjectives like Uaily but prefiacedy and then 
it signifies had become: e. g. — 

t*ien-^ » i-wdn t'iii-ping ^ ' when the day had become late he withdrew his 
soldiers.* 
And in phrases it often loses its grammatical force, or, to say the least, the 
vidue of the word is hidden by the figure ellipais : cf. 9. f 1 2. 

39a Ei feP 'finished, to exhaust/ is employed in a similar way, and is 
placed before the verb to form the perfect and the phiperfect tenses, or the 
past participle of the verb, according as the circumstances require each form 
of translation respectively ; e. g. — 

H nvAng tai-hd ' having yorotwcJ me with this regard.' (8. 0. 4.) 
hi Wdng L% 4fr'hiung JcH-lihi scm-ehdng ^hamng taken with our two friends, 

Mr. Wang and Mr. Li, three cups in succession.' (11. k. 30.) 
In yaH-hing, hd pH taait-k'tl ? ' if pou wished to go, why did you not go earlier?' 

(10. n. 21.) 
kisit 'at-hiimgypii I pdng-yiit wei tstngy ' it being thus. Sir, that you make 
no account of friendship as a motive.' (9. b. 18.) 

391. Tsdng '@*', 'already done/ stands before the principal verb as an 
auxiliary to form the perfect tenses and participles : e. g. — 
tsil^'Shdng tsS^-tsb-Jcwb yi-kS-sia^'Sia^ Klng-kwdn ' one of their ancestors 

had been an insignificant official at the Capital.' (Hijmg'leai^-milng.) 
Mmg-^cmg Jc\rcKing c ' he has akread/y set out on his journey.' 

*^6 's^ 'mn 

S 2 
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392. It must be observM too, that particl«8 sueli aa Uki Ghry pth$ jiW^ 
kid ^p, toad m, yin ^R^, each of which meam 'th^' commonly' tiurowv 
the succeeding verb into the pcut tense, the poit participle or the^^f^uns tense. 
They occur naturally in the apodosis of a sentence where the perfect or future 
tense is often required : e. g. — 

ji-ivi-ch'it, tsiH k*i-4at, ^before the sun came out, (th&n) he ctrose,' (8. a. 13.) 
Kw6 tsiH 8ikng U6 ^ Kwo then ha/ving invited his guests to sit.* (9. n. 15.) 
teailfi pa/(iryu Kto6 kimff-ts^ * then he hastened to inform Mr. Kwo.' (8. c. 1 1.) 
yin li^n-liSn tdt kimg-kilng * then he continuously frotoec? profoundly.' (8. e. 4.) 
ytn kiSn ahln-t^ing heU-maii ' when he saw the deep feeling and generous 

manner displayed.' (19. e. 15.) 
tiiHr^aii hing-Ua/h ' I am abovi to prooeed on my journey.' (8. k. 20.) 
wding-vxji^ tgiH-tdeik * he went out, being abcnst to depart.' 
But in parallel clauses, or those joined with and understood, the verb which 
follows these particles must be construed like the verb in the corresponding 
clause preceding. And when the protasis is a hypothetical proposition, the 
verb in the apodosis will be in the Jutvre tense : e. g.— 

393. Several verbs which are placed before the principal verb may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the class of auxiliaries, since they serve to define the 
notion of time more clearly. For the faJtv/re tenses and fuJbwre participles, 
yaa S, tdHng-yaH f^ \ , and teiijir^aii crf? | are used. The following 
examples will show how they are employed : 

ngd mtng^'iin yad KU ' to-morrow I shall go.'' 
lat niSn ni tsiamg^cvd lai * next year you toill come.* 
k'i-/dn4iail, tsiH-yaii JcU, ^ having eaten his rice, he was ahout to go.* 
But after Til, *you,' yad would signify ahovld or must: e. g. — 
n\ mtng^*ien yaH lai * to-morrow you must come.' 

394. Many words are used to modify the notion expressed by ya/d, as well 
as other words employed to mark the future time, and to change the expressioii 
so as to mean rmisty should, uxmld, &c, ; as, for example, pi j/\ ' must, cer- 
tainly ;' and adverbs of intensity, with eertain verbs of like significatkm : t, g. — 

t*d pi-yaH titshU * he m/ust study.' 

hivdng-ti yh yaH sk * the emperor Trmst also die.' 

kia^fu ahlrtsai yaH-lat * the chair-bearer wiU reaUy come.' 

n\ kwd-j^ yaH-JcHrfdn * you certidnly will dine.' 

sienrsdng p&rJc^ng lat tH * the teacher will not come to read,' (won't.) 

395. The verbs given in Art 197 will need some further exemplification, 
as they play an important part in the modification of the verbal notion. We 
will take each in order, ist, ti ^3: , ' to obt«n,' follows verbs whose signifiea- 
tion requires some such supplementary notion to complete their sense : e. g. — 

ngd ttlng-t^ nl4% shwd-hwd * I can understand your language.' 
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i9l VA4Sy Vd^f ^yoo may go,' whete 1id-\ is redundant, but idkauitic 
Th6 negative pA '^ comes between the verb ^ and its associate, and denotes 
that the action of the principal verb does not or cannot take effect; and this 
is conunon with all these auxiliary verbs : e. g. — 

che-^yirt^iafMil kw^a/nrpHrll ' this road cawnat be widened^ 

k6 yUng^n Jc'OrpHrti ' the servant may not go.' 
Ti also forms, with certain verbs, an expression equivalent to tUinam in Latin, 
in wishes, 'would that!' e. g. h4n pHrH *|*M 'annoyed at not getting,' = 

' fwnUd thaif^ but the more common phrase in conversation is pdrpHrti or jxt- 
pH-^y which signify respectively, ' would that I ' and ' would that you,' L e. 
with one tone it refers to the subject who speaks, with the other, to the object 
spoken of^ or to the person addressed. PHrii enters into a variety of phrases, 
as Ua^)irfiir€iy ' finish not obtain,' for an intenBitive,sft«0ry; and sometimes for 
*it will not Boffice:' cf. Chrest 30. e. 21. 

396. The verbs ^'^ ^ 'to go,' cKH [£| 'to go out,' Val ^ 'to open,' 
and 9cin ^j(/to scatter,' have a good deal in common. They express the 

pr^eenA or die perfect tenses of the indicative mood;— the imperative mood; 

or the potential mood, with ca^i as the sign in English : e. g. — 
lean pA ch*iirlat, mUryiii kwcmg4idm/gy ' I ccvrmot see, there is no light.' 
t*d ndrch^a yirkwei ydng^*iin ' he took out a dollar.' 
ehuyiil t^Hing ekSmrh Uiircfiil lat ' woterjlowe ovJt from the mountains.' 
fckOrcfC'A, pa-yad tdMff ^^hM\ ^ Flee I do not tarry here.' 
ii5Fdp«*alj^>bi»l««^<*#a'Ijp^alogofwood.' (Indk.) 
f^p^aSt yi ham, m^M^ea'spHt^ log of wood!' (Impa*.) 
jd t*d chhh-m^ nl, li-k*a% t"d yu^ ' if he flatters you, keep at a distance.' 
n^kiSn ml-ei*^ lUrcfCii^ lai-liaii 'that secret h€U come out.' 
ngd pier^aH nl ki-Uaii^'U ' I am determined you shall drink it :' {now, so 
pres.) (12. a. 2.) 

397. The verb pd £2, 'to cease,' correE^nds in force to UaUt j , 'to 
finish,' as an auxiliary verb. But it very commonly has the effect of turning 
the sentence cither into an imperative sentence, or it gives to it a hortative 
force. The following examples will show both these uses oipd: 

Ti kWng-tsz ch*d pd 'Ur,Ti hamng done tea.' (8. j. 20.) 
shioi^-pd, yid toOl tsei^ ^hcmng spoken, he again made for die door.' (8. m. 1 9.) 
siaOrti king-tsid ts&pd ' I am already seated,* (10. i. 15.) 
fdng^n shwdpd/ 'speak freely!' (27. a, 12.) 

tsdrm4^ td yl'kum-4^ tseU-pd! ' ^ us all walk together!' (30. b. 17.) 
ngd-^nUfn shdng-chtng pd I '^ us go up into the city!' (28. 1. 19.) 
Hd^,n\ta^ngdkw6hd pd! 'YT\enA\ ce»ryy us over the river ! ' (28. n. 10.) 
C£ also 28. 1. 5. and 27. ]. 28. 
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After a conditional daoBe, referring to the second person, or after an absolote 
clause, it will generally give the sense of may, or some tense in the poietUial 
mood, or be construed into the vrnpenUwe: e. g. — 
f^ pA yofd tdng, k*M k*4 pd (or tdd 1ciirp£)y ^if you will not wait, thea 

you may go.' 
Wfdn hed, tdd Jctipd! 'after dinner, then you may gol' (or Hhen go/) 
tdfng-yirUiThg ngd chi-ydng tsd pd! 'wait a little, I will do it so!' which 
would be also, Met me do it so.' (27. k. 5.) 

398. The verb ehd ^^ 'to rest in, to stay,' partakes of the same nature 
and grammatical force as the preceding verb. It may be said to attach itself 
to the yerb in almost every mood and tense, to show that the action of its 
associate, which always precedes it, has taken effect : e. g. — 

Kvi6 ldn-ch4 tad ' Kwo opposed him and said.' (8. 1. 8.) 

Kfjo6 yi-shek chl-chti tad * Kwo with one hand stopped him and said.' (8. m. 25.) 

ck\-U chfd-hid 'he stayed there.' (9. c. 26.) 

i-tseil tad st-ts'iin chl-chU tad 'he had walked in to the banquet and stopped 

them, saying.' (10. h. 29.) 
pien U-ekd td-ying ta4 'then he arose and answering, said.' (11. e. 8.) Cf. 

also (12. c i) and (12. £ i). 

In its own proper sense we have chti in (10. b. 15) yiil chd-^hsHt chl-t 'he had 
the idea of desisting (from drinking).' 

399. The verbs lat ^ 'to come,' tAn ^ 'to enter,' and I4ng n| ^ to 
collect^' may be classed together as auxiliaries, being allied in meaning and 
use, and being often united in the same phrase. All three convey the notion 
of direction towards the subject, just as Jcti ' to go,' ch*ii ' to go out,' and k'm 
' to open,' express the direction from the subject of the sentence. Lat pre- 
cedes Uail when it helps to form the perfect tenses of neuter verbs, but when 
an object comes in between, liail goes witii the chief verb, and lat is suffixed 
after the object mentioned : tiius — 

nd4iait 0(rts^ hi 'he took his card.' (8. b. 10.) 

ngd hwdn miiryiit Jc\ lat ' I have not yet arisen,^ (30. o. 18.) 

Tsin and lihig precede UaU in the sentence, and oome inmiediately before it : 
eg.— 

tsin-lai 'to come in' (cf. hineinkommen), or 'come in !' 

Idng-lat ' to collect together' (cC zusammenhaufen), 

Cd t*i-li\ j7{ 2a$ ' he talus up his pencil' 

t^d t%k*l pi laUUaik 'he took up his pencil' 

hMdng nd4s6 tvng-si lat ' collect those things.' • 

hd4ii/ng'liail 'they are collected,' 
The student must learn to distinguish between words which stand as gram- 
matical adjuncts from the same when used as principal verbs : cf. ngd-Jrl 4r lat, 
ng6-fd ^ Jc'i, 'to come fasting,' 'to go fasting.' (9. c. 16.) 
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Many of theee auxiliary verbs form the variouB tenses, or stand for the pre- 
positions found with the verb in some European languages. The Chinese may 
be said to correspond with the idiom of the English in this respect We may 
say either, 'he affired up tea, or he presented tea.' In colloquial Chinese, 
' offefred up* is the form of more correct phrase : c£ Chrestomathy. 

yt-m^ hdinshdng cKd lal ' while they offered up tea.' (8. h. lo.) 

400. The verbs shdng J* *to go up' and ife'i jff *to arise' are similar in 
their grammatical use, for they both signify the hegmnmg or rcUemg of the 
action of the chief verb ; but they do not seem to have any effect in forming 
the tenses of the verb, although they assist in producing the perfect tense 
sometimes: e. g. — 

tsUl tirk*l shm lai ' then he (»r<>se: (8. j. 25.) 

yi-fn)Un hien-shdng ch*d la% < while they were offering up tea.' (8. h. 10.) 

pA iO-sht p^shdng tsii:t lai 'not long after ihey prepared and brought up 

wine.' (9. n. 8.) 
yiU yiH ffwut4si tsd4wdn-k*l-lai4uul 'there were also the Turcomans who 

hcui rebelled* Qon^. Arte Chma, 
yin 7td-k*i ndrpeirtsiU lat ' then he took that cup of wine.' (12. a. 9.) 
Ma/a tsS-yia chlm-Jcl Udng-chdng 'he called the attendants to pdur out two 

goblets.' (11. j. 24.) 

K% is used sometimes to form the inceptive verb, even with a verb of an 
opposite ognification, e. g. with hid 'T^ ' down, to descend,' while k'l means 
' to arise :' thus — 

hidrk*l tdryil ' it began to rain heavily.' 

This is exceptional usage, for the auxiliaiy is commonly suited to the action 
of the verb to which it is joined ; hid 'T^ is generally used for a downward 
movement and shdng \^ for an upward movement : e. g. — 

hid k6-V3e^rH 'to play the game oi siege (a kind of chess).' Chrest. litho. p. 9. c. 4. 
nl tiJirshdmg td-sha^ 'how much will you wager?' (lit. ' bet-up,' =Eng. lay,) 

(37. g. 9) 

pa siMg-shdaig yi sidng, lit 'touching enter upon thinking!' 

(6. m. 22.) = 'with r^ard to take a thought!' 

401. Many other verbs are used in senses similar to the preceding, and 
assist in forming the tenses or in conveying the notion of direction implied in 
the verbs to which they are attached. From the preceding articles the 
principle involved will be seen ; but many additions to the examples may be 
given by the student as he proceeds in his reading. The following expres- 
sions must suffice to exemplify these remarks : 

yenrhid PW T^ 'to swallow down,'=coll. t*wnrhid ^^ | . 

j'« X^'to enter' is used for t^n i# 'to enter,' and both are occasionally 
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used togetiier; e,g, tsin^'esiierV i$im4ai * come mV Mnrk'4^go 
in!* «Dd 8kdnff-tsk^k% Ut. ' asoend-m-go,* for 'go in!' 
k^^ii^$hdng4s4 * to pursue after.' 
Each of tiiese adjunets is affixed to some rerbs, just as prepositions are to assist 
in forming eompounds in European languages. The student of the Greek will 
at once pereeire the analogy between Ghinese and that language on this point, 
as he will too in many other Chinese forms of conotruction and usages of words. 
(Compare vp6s with lat; Siro with k'4; t^ with eKH; tp with t9lny &a) 
Thus — nd4ai ' bring !' nA-K'd ' take away I' 
U*tl'kto6 ]^ * to bring over :' e. g.— 
hoAirjin t8tir^ni>6pi lat 'tell a man to bring a pencil OTer here;* 30 
taiiriXii 'to take out,* U'tirk^i ' to take away.' 

40a. When verbs compounded with theee auxiliaiy a^uawti are negatived, 
the negative particle is i^aoed either between the prineipal and the auxiliary, 
— and they then generally signify cannot do what the verb ezpresses, — or 
before the two verbs as a compound, when they mean dom twt, horn noty or 
mUnot: e. g. — 
* vA-pUrM ' eannot bring ii' n^^^p^lcU * cannot take b away.* 
$Q pA shding lat ' cannot go on writing.' taH pA eVil lai 'eannot i^ieak.' 
^ k'i-pilrtl ' cannot eat it' ^ t^aH-pH-^'U ' cannot eset^' 
pa ni-lat ' does not bring it, had not brought it^' or ' will not bring it^' 

according as the circumstances of the case require. 
t*d pU UUvrlat 'he will not enter,' n\ pH tsin4at 'you, do not enter !' (Imp.) 
hd-pit-lihig^t ' cannot be brought together.' 
ni tsinrpH-lat ' you cannot enter/ ngd tit-pA-ti ' I eannot read it' 
ngd pA k'i-ti ' I do not eat it,' =1 will not eat U, 
^ kUtng-pHrtfTig ^ 'cannot be settled by discussion.' 
ngd t*lng-pit-kihi ' I eannot hear.' ngd pH t*l7ig4cihh ' I do not hear.' 
^mal-pHrlat ' I eannot buy it' ff mai^pArk^U ' I cannot sell it' 

403. After these remarks upon the value of the above-mentioned auxiliary 
verbs, the explanation of such phrases a« the following will present no dif- 
ficulty. 

tie^lat t8eii^*4 ' to walk backwards and fprwards.' 

ehwd-lat shuxhUu 'to say again and again.' 

siitng-lat sidm^g^JcU 'to think of this and that,' = to keep on thinking y in 
which form all such expressions may be construed. They cannot however be 
affected by the auxiliaries for the past and Jut/u/re tenses as the simple verb 
can; they signify n^erely the general notion in the infinite mood 

404. The imperative mood in Chinese is marked by certain verbs, which 
signify to vnmte or heg, to yidd^ to coAiae, to caU^ to exhort^ and the like, 
being prefixed to the principal verb; but very frequently the command is 

"t '»£ ^a 'Ml ^% 'W 'M 
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co&Y«iy«d Bimply by the verb alone; e.g. /ai ^cornel' k*U 'go!' V^ 'see!* 

or vith the subject only placed before it; e. g. — : 
v^ pHryaiirJcU 'do not go!' (Lat noU in,) 
t*a p0ryaiirlQil would be ' he will not go' or ' he may not go.' 

The verbs jnat referred to are, tsing =H 'to invite,' IcvA ^P ' to heg,'jdng ^M 
'to yield,' shi ^ 'to canse' or ling ^ 'to cause,' kiau pij. 'to caU,' 
kkten ^)| ' to exhort,' of which the following examples will show the use in 
this connection : 

Uing 9^ tsi mail-4^ ' take off your cap,' lit. ' invite you to remove the cap.' 
Imi ^-h IB prokihUwe; e. g. kUl-Aiod 'dp not say!' 

405. In pursuing the method of European grammar, and seeking equi- 
valents for the vmces, moods, and tenses, we may wander from the proper 
sphere of the grammar of Chinese: in the analysis of this language we 
ought rather to confine ourselves to the physiology of it, and leave the consi- 
deration of the method of expressing moods and tenses until we come to the 
third part (the Exercises), which may be looked upon as the synthetical portion 
of the grammar. 

It remains however to mention the verbs which act as auxiliaries in forming 
the passive voice. They have been already given, but a few more examples 
may be of service to the student The verbs referred to are, ki6n ^^ ' to see,' 
shea ^ 'to receive,' k*l \if\ 'to eat,' ling '^I'to receive,' ts<ta ^ 'to 
meet witii,' jmC ^R^ 'to suffer,' &c. : (c£ Arts, aia and 213.) 

fiTichiifiri/SSitaa: 'by 1^ he was pushed away, with these words:' (i3.£39.) 
«N<wf/i>a-ya<iiK^»wiai^3^J "fi ^ ^ ^ ^- 'Gentlemen! Do not 
be inclined to smile,' a phrase made use of when a scholar reads his 
own essays before the learned: (v. Vt€m. under ^, p. 61.) 

Kih% 'to see, to seem, to be affscted by,' forms the passive here just as in 
other cases, fJthough we do not so express the sentence in English, for we 
may say, ' do not smile ! ' It is literally, ' do not be seen to smile ! ' 

i*dp& kih^-kwdnM 'he was not pleased.' 

su^jin ngd k%4Unrkufei g^ ^ ^ P^ f^ f^j 'although I shall be 

a loeer.' 
pi tsi-yin ii^A'4 ^ ||| \ ijj ^ '^^ earned off by robbers.' 

406. The student may refer to Arts, an — 213 for several auxiliary or 
formative verbs and examples, and seek for further examples under the foUow- 
ing section on the meaning and u«e of the particles. 

Few precise rules can be given for construing verbs into certain moods and 
tensesi^ beyond those already noticed,. because the mood and tense often 
depend upon the circumstances of the action, or upon the previous sent^ce. 

T 
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Examples of both will be seen in the passages given in the Chrestotnathy. 
We must now proceed to the consideration of the syntax of the y^bs and 
noons, which serve to supply the place of the prepocdtions. 

407. The verbs which are used as substitutes in some sense for the preposi- 
tions are given in Art 257, p. 91. Examples of their use is all that is needed 
here. 

1. taii ^Ij, ' to arrive at,* implies moUon towards and currival ai: e. g. — 

t*d taH-ch^-Jl lat4iaU ' he has arrived here/ — * ai this place.' 

ngd yaH taH-Pi-Jdng Jcu * I wish to go to Peking.' 

nl ki-ahi taii-Ewdng-timg lai f ^ When did you come to Canton?' 

t'd-fn4n shd tail t*ien ming * they went on killing tmiil break of day.* 

y& Id taH puxin y^ ' the rain fell until midnight.' 

Phrases : lat-ta/d ^' ' come, arrived.' t9i-4aii ^H 'received.* 

tail-chU ^g ' every where.* taiirti Iff * but, still, after all.' 

2. tmi "iCp ,' to be in a place,* implies postUoUy rest in a place : e. g. — 

tsaUKwdng-tiJ/ng tsd sdng-i hail ' trade is good i/n Canton.' 
tsair-kid-h pU'hait ' it is not pleasant in the house.' 

Phrases : taai-kid ^^ ' at home.' tsi-tsai j^ ' to be without absence of mind.' 
tsai^H S^ <to consist in.' (B.) 

3. ts*iing ^rt , 'to follow,* implies motion /roniy through, or out of: e. g. — 
t*9, ti'dng Fe-king lai liail *he is come yrom Peking.' 

t*d tseil t8*4ng <Mng4\ huob-k^U ' he walked all through the city.' 

taUng kwdmg-skdaig ta/d hid-min *Jrom the emperor down to the lowest 

of the people.' 
ts*4ng fdng-tsi ch^U 'he went out o/the room:' (c£ 27. L i.) 
ts*ilng yuSn ^r4ai * comeyrom a distance.^ 
With a negative preceding, it implies fMcuMfrom, or by which ; cf. te^ ( 1 5) below. 

4. hidng J^], ' to go towards,' implies motion towards, but it is not so com* 

monly used as tail (1). 
hidng-ngd lai ' come towards me ! ' 
pit yaH ta/d-ngd lat ' do not come to me.' 
kd-chi-nictil ft hidng-t'ien k'u * that bird flies towards heaven.' 

Phrases: hidng-nd^h ra 'southward.' hidng-tsihi g|J 'forward.' 

hidng-shdng J" 'upward.' 

Hidng |p] and ydw^ 'jjjj are sometimes used for yU jt^ ' to, at :' «. g. — 
hidng pdng-yiU shwd ' to speak to a friend.' 

uodrts^f^i ydng h64ewi efCvhirchi 'by this notification we address our- 
lelves to the ships of all nations.' . ^ 
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Wdng hp and y^Mg 4 Hf, ' to look towards/ are also used like hidng, 

5. i Vj ' to use, tO' take/ implies the mecms hy which, and it precedes the 

iTiHnmterU by which any thing is done, or the omise or motive for an 
action. 

YangjS, 'to use/ is more commonly employed in this sense in the colloquial 
style; and as i is looked upon generally as a book particle, the student 
is referred to the section on particles for examples of its grammatical use. 

f%gd yikig^UvOrt^ shA-Cd ^ I killed him with a knife.* 

yin yimg-Ae^ cMrchd Ti, tad, ' then with his hand he pointed to Tf, and said.' 

Nd '^t, * to take/ is also used in the same sense as ydng, for hy or vnth, 

6. ki ^, ' to arriye at or reach to/ is used for with, cmd, until, and toith 

reference to; but this word is more common in the books than in the 
colloquial style. 

k%<hHm6kijU Jg g^^ y^ ^ Y'V 'the examination has no refer- 
ence to you.' 
hi ^yA 7^ 2Z. y\ * ^"**^ ^^ second month.* 

It also has the sense of about in some phrases : e. g. l^nrM ^^ Af^ ' to talk 
about/ — a book is 'about* {Ujnnrki) a certain subject. In this sense it agrees 
with that of /^ jP 'to take/ which often means taking, totiching, concerning. 

7. Uh^ ^89 'to connect/ is used in the sense of and, with (like cum or <rvp) ; 

and at the beginning of a elapse it often means in addition to, 

liin h6'ki maH ^ ^ ^ ^+ ^ ^ 'he braved death with his com- 
panions.' 

The verbal signification of Uh^ admits of its being construed by sevend woi^, 
such as both, cmd, &c, and it often appears to be redundant at the head of a 
sentence: e. g. — 
lihi v-fa 8he^)b4k\^ tH pU kiSn-Uail 'she found neither her clothes nor her 
head-dress.' 

UHr^ y^-w& ching-king .^ "fi^C {fi ^"^ jE |^ '^^ *^ *^ ^^' 
out right principle.' 

Phrase: Uinry^ ^ yj^ 'day and night' 

8. tai a -r, * to act as a deputy/ is equivalent to the prep, instead of: 

iairti t'Ubig^hidng-jtn^ aheH-Jcil 'he suffered trouble in the place of his 
townsmen.' 
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t*d iaHrjin M^-UiMM^ 'he, infftead of men, made aUMwment for sm.' 

9. yd Jmj 'to give/ involyes the notion of the dai^ case with the prep, to 

or for. But more examples will be given of its use nnder the section 
on the particles, 
tooi^ fi paih'f/ii Kw64eQng-U^ ^ then he hastened to ^ve information to 
Kwo-kung-tss." (8. c. 11.) 

^ <I^ $ * ll ^ X # tt ^ -(^ y*%««W(*-4 
ytljtTi'hiungM'/HjilMf ' allow me to go for yoo. Sir, and negotiate 
the marriage, will you?' 

10. M i&, 'to give,' is more oimmronly used in tiie conversational style for 

y^ as the mark of the daUve case. 
kin ni M ngd Ud chi-k6 ' I beg of you to do thisybr me :' (c£ aj. a. 25.) 
siing ch^k6 hi t*d k*44iatl 'presented this to him.* 
tsai > ki^d yt-pit-Jledn^ ' give (to) me another copy to look act* 

1 1. to6i ^^ 'to do, to become,* is used for the prep. <m accowiU of,foTy and 

it enters into several phrases in this sense : e. g. — 
yifirVM^ 'because,* v>t%'MmmJb 'for what,*=«i%. 

votX nl laiiJL'Yu ngd kail chi-k6 ' on your account, Mr.Tu, I will change this.' 
wet shifMnd lat lia/it t ' why are you comel' 

t'hd iff^ kiai j^ J'BJ ^ ^ 'taking the river /or the boundaiy.' 
w^ t'ienrhid siaU 'to be a laughingHstock ybr the world.' 

12. iiii ^T, 'to be opposite to,' makes the prep, towards, opponie to {ad- 

versus), A:c : 
n\ tUi t"a ^Md 'speak to him !' 
PUi t*ien shwd-ehi 'he swore by heaven.' 

Phrase : tm-mUn fm 'on the opposite side.' 

13. t*ilng 1^, 'the same,' stands as the prep, together with (oi*m): 

ngd p^y<vd t*ihig-n\ fcU ' I do not wish to go with you.' 
shi t*ikig n^-k6 yi-ydng ' it is the same ae (with) that' 

14. hd 4;n, 'concord,' is commonly employed as the prep, with, in company 

with,:sit*ii7ig (q. v, 13. above) : 
ngd yad hd n\ htng-hi ' I widi to walk with you.' 
lUnrjin hd md, 'both men affui horses.' 
hd hiUng-ti yi-Jci hidng-ll-mUn taeit ' with my brother I went in.' 

15. to^ 1^ , commonly 'self,' has the same force and usage as taxiing (q. v. 3. 
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above) 'to follow/ and therefore mgnifieB 'from.* This is more fre- 
quency the ease in the book style than in the colloquial idiom; and 
will be exemplified under the particles. 

1 6. i*i ^ 'for^ instead of/ is a more frequent colloquial expression than tai, 

mentioned above (8). n also corresponds witii ytl ' £<»*, to/ as a mark 
of the dative (9). 

ngdkidt^iniaiiZ^ ^P ^ ^4; ^ 'well, I am ashamed of you!' (Hsinr 

cMng-tu III. 76.) 
Vl^efCHM 1 \ [j[j ^ 'to exert one's self for people.' 

ydng^nt%t'd4r^t8d-/a I^' A I "[{& jS& 7' i1^ i^ '^« 
solicited a person to negotiate a marriage for his son.' 

17. yin Rg 'because of and yiH ^ * origin' are both used for on aecowni 

of^hy OT through, although the manner of using them varies : e. g. — 
yin kwlft^ s£4iail, ' he died by the sword.' 
^ ni ptl-ni ^ ^^ \^ ^^ '&0oa«Me of your obstinacy.' 

y9n w^p'dy pit lcVf6fa, 'he could not eat through fou*.' 

yvH te^ m$n ttUn ' enter by this door! ' 

yiH ytxhtji H ^hy the garden enter the house!' 

yvA vril-kwdn chtng-pdn^^ ' transacted by the militaiy officers.' 

408. The forms of construction, which stand as equivalents for the relaUont 
o/time cmd place, commonly expressed by prepositions in European tongues, 
need some elucidation : (cf. Art 258.) 

Any general term for a relation of place or time may be used in constnio- 
*tion, as a noun, with the preposition taai ^gp 'in' or t8*4ng Ajt 'from,' 
(according as the notion of rest in or motion is implied,) placed before the 
noun to which such relation of place or time refers; the expression then 
becomes equivalent to a preposition with its case in Latin or English : e. g. — 
ngd hu teai-chingAl ' I reside in the city,' lit. ' in the city's interior.' 
t*d t8*ii/ng^tng4l leu 'he went through the city.' 
nl t$e^ tsat-chtng-uKti ' walk outside the city,' lit. ' in the city's exterior.' 

409. It is of great importance for the student to be able to divest his mind 
of the idea of a Chinese word being a noun or a verb, and to be able to treat 
any word as a noun or a verb, according as the case may require. The value 
of this is especially observable in the construction of words to express the rela- 
tions of time and space, where we use adverbs and prepositions. Instead of 
sayii^ 'upon the table,' the Chinese would say 'in the table's upper part,' tsai 
(M-t^ shAng, Several examples of this form of expression have already been 
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« 

giyen in Arts. 258 — 260, and to these the student may refer. When the 
phrase thus formed, as an adverbial expression, stands as the nominative case, 
or the subject of a sentence, tsai need not be used : e. g. ch'tng-niii j/iit ml 
mai * in the city there is rice to sell/ lit. * the city's interior has rice to sell.* 
But the method of expressing these relations will find its appropriate place in 
Part III, where the exercises will necessitate a number of rules for turning 
English into Chinese. One caution should be always remembered, that the posir 
tion of the words alone can determine how the expression must be construed. 
A noun may become a verb, simply from its position, and a noun may so 
stand with another noun, as to form a preposition in signification, although it 
is not prefixed (prc^oaUtim), Thus hid-shdn *■ descend a mountain,* but Mdr 
f&ng *• lower room,' and shdn-hid ^ at the foot of the mountain.' Wairkwd 
'foreign countries,' kw6-toai 'out of the country,' =a&roadl Shdmg-fnh 'to 
mount a horse,' mdrshdng ' on horseback.' 

410. The adverbs do not admit of any modification of a granmiatical nature, 
excepting their intensification, either by being repeated, or by an intensifying 
particle being prefixed to them. (C£ Arts. 238 — 256, p. 84.) 

It will be necessary to notice, in the next place, the particles which affect 
words and sentences, and thus modify them, but in a manner so peculiar as to 
call for a separate section, and a distinct analysis of their uses as aUribuUve, con- 
nective, affi/nnative, negoHve, odversctHvey causative, conditional, illative, inter- 
rogative, dubiUUive, vrUensitive, exclamatory/, and etiphonic particles. 

§. y* The syntax of the particles. 
I. Attrilmtim particles, ^^ ^ ^<^h ^' c^> «wwi f^ sd, 

411. The very first principle of Chinese construction is, that the qualifying 
words and clauses precede those which they qualify, and though there is fre- 
quently nothing to show the point at which the attribute ends and where the 
object of that attribute begins, several particles do exist, which, under certidn 
circumstances, show this. They have been referred to above in Arts. 130, 
132, and 313. 

As the effect of these particles is to throw that which precedes them into 
the form of a qualifying or attributive expression, that is, either the genitive 
case of a noun, the adjective, or the relative clause, we shall call them attri- 
btUive particles; and here it will be well to illustrate their use by several 
examples. They were all originally demonstratives, excepting sd, and the two 
first may be looked upon as equivalent to our s with an apostrophe, which 
appears to be only a contraction of his, its, or hers*; the last — «d— contains 
the notion of ' place.' 

* Since the above was written we have met with the following extract from a native 
author on the lubject: ^Fdn ySn chi cki 'Whenever c?U is expressed,' ^wU yiH sd cki 
'there is a thing pointed out/ ^ss^ yiu sd skU 'there is an affiur connected with it,' 

•/Le^# '^tiBim "*^J9il 
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Q ^ H is used only in mandarin and in the novels. After a noun it pto- 
duces the genitive case, after a verb it makes the participle, and after a sen- 
tence it most be construed into the form of the relative clause : e. g. — 

hwdng-ti-ti * of the emperor,' hwdng-ti tl m^ *the emperor's horse.' 

hwdmg-ahdng ' imperial,' hwd^-shdng-it ' that which is imperial.' 

ch^'ko shi ngd ts6 H ' this is what I made.' 

yiU tseU-^ yiU Jt4iy ' there are those which walk and those which fly,' or 
* some walk, others fly.' 

nd-kd M tsdjl lai tijtn * that is the man who came here yesterday.* 

kqng^ng-tl * just waiting,' or 'who was just waiting.* 

412. With respect to the particle chi ^, Dr. Morrison says, that in the 
ancient books it occurs in the sense of yd ^A, ahl ^, tak jH^, I S, 
chi ^^, and pien ^^'. (See these words in the dictionary.) Its original 
meaning was the same as chi ^ ' to proceed, to go to,' or as a demonstrative 
particle, ' that' or ' this.' The meanings of all these words run into each other. 
Compare the notion in iM ^^ as a particle to form the superlative; it signifies 
' to proceed to the extreme,' or ' that ;' e. g. chi-ha^ ' that good thing or person,' 
par exceUencej therefore ' the best.' Although the characters ^ , iH^, -^ , 
^. are diflerent, the ideas first attached to them were probably the same, 
and perhaps the sound too, for chi, t8Z, shi, chi are all cognate in sound. As 
the Chinese language became more analytic, the characters were invented and 
diversified, and words (by which syllables merely are intended), which had at 
first but one primitive meaning, came to receive special significations in cer- 
tain connections, and, as a matter of course, distinct characters to represent 
them. Examples of the uses of cAi * : 

jtn chi lei sd tain^ai /\^ ^ ^1 Jyj^' ^^ ^* * men, as to those things 
which they love.' (Tfi-hi6.) Here ch%=^yU fcA 'with respect to.' 
C£ Classics, vol. I. p. 233. 

cht ts^ yfi hwei^?\ ^- ^^ TOy ' this girl is on the return to her husband^s 
house* (Shi-king.) Here c^t=«Ai ^. C£ GUxssics, vol. I, p. 236. 

' M yiiib sd vdM^ ' there is a place which is visited ;* *liin thU chi t^ yi, — it is an expres- 
sion of connection and relation. See Dr. Morrison^s Dictionary, vol. I. p. 34. See also 
the extract given in the Introduction, p. xxi. 

* The references are to vol. I. of Dr. Legge's recently published work : The Chi/ne$e 
Claancz, mth a tran»laHon, eriUeal and exegetiecd notes, <frc. Boy. 8vo. Hongkong, i£l6f . 
The anthor here wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to this first volume, and to 
recommend it to the student of classical Chinese. The student may compare also the 
daasic usage otchV * these/ com. « ' only,' and tsl v ' to go to,' com. « ' then.* 
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Mi^ng-Ui dU FUig^H S "f ^ 1^ PS 'Mewaus weai to Ping-liL' 
(CSitiiig-yfliig.) Here chi^^eki 'to proceed to.' 

ufi chA y%i)k y^ •*; ^el ra {iL ' ^®''® never was such a thing/ where cAi 
is merely euphonic, tiiough in such a position it sometimes appears 
to represent the object of the verb yiU, 

413. Chi ^^ frequently stands after a verb, as a pnmoun, the antecedent 
for which is either expressed or understood; e. g. Si (fu B^ y^ ^Zl 
M6 4^ thttfi <M^tQ learn and constantly to practice it,' viz. 'what you learn,' 
{LvmryUf ad inU,) Here iM is oljecUve, and occupies the same place as t$i -4-, 
in the Shanghai dialect, after verbs. There tol is looked upon as a euphonic 
partide, and chl in the books, when in this position, is probably nothing more, 
or merely like U in some English phrases (c£ "TTitu* ea hmU^^ in the Prologue 
to Qoethe's Faust). The following is an example of two uses of <M; ist^ as 
a verb ; and^ as a euphonic particle, as that just referred to : cf kUt-chX, /^ \ 
'a long time past' 

yt^ M ^ chJryhirchl fjoti tcvd dtf ^ ^jjj | J^ | gS. ^M *from 
this place proceeding is called taiV ('road'). The yhh is put in to 
separate the former chl from the latter more clearly, and to make 
the expression more rhythmical 

Ch^ used as the object, has also the effect of making tai u , which precedes 
the verb, the subject, and prevents it from being the reflexive pronoun and 
object, which is commonly the case : e. g. — 

ch*6/ng t9i M chl '^ g ]^j* | ' he always shot them,' but 

ylntotZtaeifcln^^l Tjf ^ ^|J 'with a sword he killed himsdf:' v. .So/lott. 
Chwi. Sjikr. p. 80. 

414. Chl ^^ is also wJbjediwe^ and used as such in the hk-wqn for 
M ^^ ; e. g. kUtrchl "^ | 'tiie ancients;' and it has the same eftct as c^U 
(L e. as a formative), and then it corresponds with te^ ^ in the colloquial 
idiom. In this way it occurs very frequently, and it must be considered either 
as a formative or as a rhythmical or euphonic particle. 

415. Chd ^ is also an attributive particle, for it unites the whole sen- 
tence which precedes it^ and makes the noun or verb to which it is affixed an 
attributive: thus, si4«o^^-cU g^ | ^he who speaks, — the speaker or speakers;' 
*&^ -^ 1 'tho« of andent timeB,-the andeata' Bat iJthoogh the 
attributive force may generally be referred to this particle, it will be needful 
to notice the other more common explanations of it 
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Ch^ ^C iB frequently to be regarded as a demonstrative pronoun^ and stands 
after words^ as the article 6, ^, t6, in Qreek, stands before words, to individualize 
or make special, particular persons, things, or expressions ; and most commonly 
where an explanation is about to be given of the object thus specified. This 
explanation which succeeds, determines not only the meaning of that which 
precedes, but also the grammatical value of the word itself; e. g,jin-ch^ A^ \ 
would be either 'benevolence' or 'the benevolent,' according to the definition 
which followed : thus, 

jtn-^h^ jin yi A^ S A^ Hi ' humanity is man,' (i. e. ' to fulfil all the 

demands involved in the human relations is to act as a man,') but 
jtn~chi Id shdn A^ \ S^ ijj '*^® benevolent delight in the mountains.' 

So also the addition of the particle y^ ift or chi j^ , between the verb and 
chi, separates the verbal notion, and causes the whole to form an abstract 
noim: thus, 

B&nffH^h^ AjT I * those which are bom or which grow, — the living.' 
sang^i ch^ 'that in which growth is or consists, — life.' 

416. When in an explanatory sentence the subject is marked by cAd being 
attached, and the explanation consists of several words, or includes a relative 
dause^ another ch^ often precedes the final particle yi JjT. It would be so 
in a sentence like this : '' God is the all-wise and beneficent creator and pre^ 
server of all things." 

ja ' tai chi tsal ki Jci shin ch^-yh 

' He who does so will bring evil upon himself.' 

Pr€mare says that Ngcm-ydmg ^r H^ used chi-y^ \ BR for M-yi, and 
also shi-yi ^ -qI for the same, in common with writers of the first class ; and 
he gives one example which goes to prove that che ^^ and shi ^ alike mean 
thia or m, as we choose to render the sentence *. 
kU chl jin yiH htng chi cA^, Wu-todng shi yi, 

' Among the ancients there were those who did it, Wu-wang was one of them.^ 

417. When chi is placed after a complete sentence the whole will form fm 
abstract notion, or it will represent some particular action in an abstract point 
of view: e. g. after the sentence 'the soldier braves death,' cM would make 
the whole to signify ' the soldier's braving death,' which might form either the 

♦ Cf. note on page m. 
U 
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subject or the predicate of a new sentence. ' Alexander went to India,* fol- 
lowed by ch^y wonid become, ' Alexander's going to India.* Sometimes M 
follows two clauses, as in this example : 
t'iaU'chS Iwhn-pb ch^, hdf Siun-tsk 

w in f? i& * m 

* The cracking of the reed, and the breaking of the egg, how isUV 

(The nest was well formed and strong, but the support was infirm : c£ The 
house built on the sand) 

Tau'Shan eing ch^, T*dng WU fd/n chi, 

* The principles of Yau and Shun were perverted by T*ang and Wu.' 
ehl - chl- M, pit jH haU - cAf - ch^, 

^ i I T^ *p ff i S 

' Knowing it is not like loving it,* or * those who love it are better than those 
who know it' 

418. Ch^ frequently serves only to mark the subject of the sentence, and 
to separate it from the predicate : e. g. — 

kiun-U^ tad cA^, 8dn, Qt Chrest 3. e. 13 — 23, 

S* ^ It I H 

' The principles of the superior man are three.* 
k'd'My yti chl; m pa Jcd-ch^yie^ chl, 

^ I H ^ K T^ pT I *E ^ 

* With those who are worthy, treat; those who are unworthy, reject' 

419. Ch^ appears to stand like chl j^, for the object of tiie verb, and after 
the predicate, in the following examples (cf. Art 413) : 

fahd-w^ch^f ^^^ "J^ I 'but how are you to do itr 
Chtrng-nl pH - wet i ahin ch^ 

' Chung-ni never went to excess.* 

420. The use of cA^ ^ does not date so early as that of dil ^. It is 

rarely, if at all, to be found in the Shucking and the most ancient classics, but 
it is very common in the Sii'shU and all later classical writings. It is some- 
times difficult to give any definite signification to cA^, but if the student will 
bear in mind that it unites the whole clause and makes it participial, as when 
the is prefixed to a clause in English, or 6, 4, r($ in Greek, he cannot be very 
far from apprehending the notion which the passage conveys. 

421. The renuuning particle ad 1^, which originally signified 'place,' 
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perhaps * that place/ has been classified with attributive particles, because it 
often has the force of the relative pronoun, and the relative clause is undoubt- 
edly an attributive clause. The common rendering of sd la' that which, what ;' 
tU 8d yiH 1^ Jyir ^' 'what you have.' This character, like cA^, appears 
to have been seldom, if ever, used in the ancient books, though common 
enough in the later classics of Confucius and his disciples : e. g. in the Sishil 
(4. c. 33), sd wei kij^kwd ch^ ' the kingdoms wMck are called ancient,' or, as 
is said in English, ^what is called an ancient kingdom is <kc.' Again (4. 1. 15), 
• 'J^fin sd ndng y^' . . is not what men are able to do,' and (4. d. 17) al-ch^ sd 
isin, Jdrirjl pU chl Ui wdrig y^, ' the former ministers wliom you advanced, 
to-day you are not cognizant of their loss.' 

sd-tod hd 8£f f^ ^ 'jpf ^ lit. Hhat which he is doing is what busi- 
ness ?'=:t(7Aa^ M he doing f (B.) 
ad-kien pH shU JyV ^I "7^ y^K '^^ opinions (the views which toe take) 

are not diverse.' 
pallet ad-pHrweiW^ ."^ /j^- '^^ ;^' to slander is what he will not do.' 

422. There are several phrases into which this particle enters; e. g. sd-l 
JFn YXi ' the means by which,' is commonly translated ' therefore :' ^^ nh' 
1^-80 ' several which, a good many, some.' The following formula should be 
remembered, and the classical scholar may observe that it accords with be 
Greek expression for the same form with two negatives : 

wH sd-piirndng ffit W* 37^ Hm ^^** '*^®^® ^ nothing which he could 

not dOy ^omnipotent, 
wd ad-pU-simg ^- | | ^^ 'there is nothing which they would not 

have given,' or ' which they would not give ;' and this corresponds 
exactly with the Qreek of Demosthenes, ovK-^aS* 6-ti ovk ^didoa-api 
V. Dem. de Coroni, Reiske 261. 

n. Cormective particles, 'jjK yi, Jj|| 4^, ^^ yiH^ j^- ping, <kc. 

423. Characters which may be called con/nectives in Chinese are rather 
numerous, but they cannot be designated as simply copvlaHvef for they gene- 
rally convey some accessory notion. The above however are the common 
equivalents for ' and, also ;' and they imply an addition of something to the 
previous clause. We must consider each separately. 

424. Ti ^/K, 'also,' generally comes second in the clause, and then, like 
Kai in Greek, it means 'even' or ' indeed :' e. g. — 

pUyiyilhilf'j^ ^i ^^ i^ 'is it not indeed pleasant ?'(dA^ is here used 
for I'O' yU.) Chrest. 3. d. 17. 

pdyildhilf \ ^fe ^Q S^ * is it not indeed enliveningl* Chrest. 3. d. 25. 

u 2 
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jhi^ Chlng iodng, Ts^ yi yiU pU li yhi, 

^ m f ?■ * ^- T> M m 

^ Yea, if Ching were lost, Tsz indeed would not bftve any adyantage.' 

And in many expressions it is simply intensitive : e. g. — 
pi pU hahy ts^ yi pit hail, 

' That is not good, tWs too is not good.* 
Phrases yi-k'd jjh Pj and yi-hail \ IJI^ are terms of assent, = WeUI Good! 

425. fj^ dr 'and, and yet, and then, but, and consequently,' is commonly 
used as a connective particle, but sometimes it has an illative force, and some- 
times it is merely euphonic. It should be observed, however, that it never 
connects substantives : e. g. — 

hd i shi Jci pU teat 4^ ah^ cht 

myj.mt.\ t 1 ^ ^ 

' Whereby shall I know his want of talent and reject him)' Chrest 4. e. i, 
also 3. e. 26. and Art. 439. 

hing tnng 4^ hi chi ^^ j§ m Kg y^ * he awoke in a fright, and then 

played with him.' (Chrest. 21. g. 19.) 

pit Id shen - tan, ^ wdng k*t kwd, 

' He delighted not in virtuous principles, and so he lost his kingdom.* 
It is joined with tsi^ in the following example : 

^r-tsiiji pin Iffj Ej M ^^ 'and moreover he daily grew poorer.* 
And it is euphonic in the following apodlosia : 
. . 4r-Aw?dw^ y5 J^Ti A<2 / Ij^ ^Jf J^ /^ ^. '..much more as regards man!* 

426. The difference between yiii ^ and yi "Aj^, each of which means 
'also,' seems to be that the former has a more purely connective force, and 
often stands at the beginning of a clause, though it does sometimes take the 
second or third place with the signification ' again :' e. g. — 

yiii wi tvei pU k*d i7 y^ '^ ^^ pT 'and it is not yet considered 
impossible.' 

Jciing-pd yia shl chl - tOng-htod - « 

is- ta jj ^ « t IS w 

' I fear that he will again say one Uiing and mean another,' lit. ' point to the 
east and talk about the west.' 
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yiii chg ' shi siail, pPng pU ahM - cKH cK^mg-VaxJmy 

X K s ^ ^ 7^ IS til ft ra 

' Again he only smiled, and uttered nothing for or against,* (lit 'long or short*) 

In the following example, which is purely idiomatic, y%(L is repeated, and may 
be rendered 'then' or 'and then:* 

md ' Uait yiH ^, t^ - Hail yiH md, 

E J I JT JT 7 I !S 

' Having scolded, then he beat ; having beaten, then he scolded.* 
This form of expression is admired by the Chinese. Cf. Ghrest litho. SdTinkwd, 
1 1. c 7, /qn-kiH pih6,h6 Mil pi /an. 

An intensifying form is k'dn4iaU yiii k'dn ^' J^ | ^T * having looked 
he looked agun :' v. HaiJirKiil chfuJh^ 1 1. f. 13. 

427. Yin 5C is also used where yitl 7& or ski ^^ might be looked for, 
as in the two following examples : 

VH-'chilng yiH kt; Hn - hid yiH kH, 

St t I 11 A^ T I M 

' In his belly he had hunger; in his heart he had wrath.' 
te*i, f/iH ta&'pd - U; teiii, yiii tnii-pit - Uf, 

'As for refusing, he could not refuse ; as for accepting, he could not accept' 
Tiii must here be left untranslated, but it corresponds precisely with the col- 
loquial usage of ahi ' to be,' which means ' it was this* in such expressions. 
kwdnyi4 kau, kid yiii fu^ 

' His office was high, his &mily was wealthy.' 

428. When yiH ^^ is repeated thus in two parallel clauses, it may occa- 
sionally be construed by * neither' and ' nor :' e. g. — 

U6 yid pit gdn, U yid pU ning, 

' He could neither sit nor stand with comfort' 

For several examples of the use of this particle the student may refer to the 
Cbrestomathy : 9. i. 8; 9. k. 3; 10. j. 2; 10. h. 6; and elsewhere. 

429. Ping +4^ (also very commonly >]p, and formerly jj/A'), which 
properly signifies 'two standing together,* — 'together with, in union with,' 
is used as a simple copulative conjunction in the style immediately above the 
ordinary colloquiaL In the Sdmrkwd chi, for example, ping and yiii are used 
together : (see also the first example on this page, where pd follows pi^.) 
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f/iH ping ji yU Hhn ^ \ 7\^ "p' J^|| *and together tmited in Han :' 
y. Sdn-kwd chi, Chrest litho. 1 1. d. 9. 
And on tiie same page at c. 31. ping is used alone in a similar sense. 

^ng is used as an intensifying particle before a n^^ative; it then signifies 
'even, indeed, forsooth' (cl the use of km in Greek): ptng-pHrshi 'no, 
forsooth!' 

ping ivH-wdng Hp ffll; ^^ * utterly hopeless.' 

430. Fing sometimes means 'both,' as in these two examples: 

taie-mi ping wei vq^ D^ TJp :3p. 'the (elder and younger) sisters were 

both alike beautiful' 
tail ' yid ping-kiai nd - hid 

' The old and the young were both alike seized.' 
Like many other words in the same category, ping enters into several phrases 
to signify the whole; e. g. yi-ping ' one and all' 

Phrase : ping-kien Hp m ' together with.' 

431. Eien ^- is commonly used in official papers for ' and, together with :' 
e. g.— 

Pvng 'pH, Shdng-ahU; kien Tu'chd-yuSn, yiu Tu-yd' ahl, 

% §P fS m I SP ^ P« :^ SP * fe 

' Of the Board of War, President; and of the Metropolitan College of Cen- 
. sors, an Imperial officer.' 

The following belong to a higher style of composition : 

Arirti ^ yi^i ^^^mi 'rT '^ * altogether to have them.' 
kientsz^rl \ i|;k ]^ ^g * both these meanings.' 

432. KH 1^, 'together with,' is used like kien in the official style of 
composition for ' and,' and generally as a copulative conjunction : e. g.— •- 

EihirlXngm Eie-tat J^| ^ | f^ ^* 'the Worshipful the Mayor, 
and His Excellency the Commandant.' 

433. Tsi^ E[ ' moreover, and,' is used as a conjunction, and also means 
sometimes 'now' or 'anon,' and 'still, then,' &c. It also enters into several 
adverbial phrases. But it is not frequently found in the colloquial style. 

nl che M htod tsi^ mdn shwd 

1* li S iS I ti nk 

' If you say this, then speak deliberately.' 
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UU Jcii, isU UeH J^ ^j^ ^ y^ 'anon visitiing and running.' 

yd, tsi^ lai^, mai tiin ^ | ^ ^ ^ • I, being then an old man, 
bought a field.* 

434. TM also seems to be a common prefix to the imperative sentence : 
eg.— 

Siang-kungl tM pit yad JcH! 

m ^ \ \ ^ ^ 

'Bm\ do not weep!' 

toii^ td^fSmg'hiA |B | "hV "K 'as for the wine, do desist.* 

tffU Icd/a hid'hvoili fan-hia^ 

' Just look at the following chapter for explanation.' 

435. Tai^ is firequently redundant at the beginning of a clause : e. g. — 
to^ Kcm ta iwrng-fi ^^ \^^^^ 'behold, how he is.' 

tMmdshwdt'd/ \ ^ |^ ^{|l 'now, do not speak to him!' 

taie chS-pd \ ^ f Q ' I only fear indeed.' 

Phrases: hwdng-tai^ ^9 { 'so much the more:' ^r-^ m \ 'but yet, 
and besides:' chi-tsii ^\ \ , at the end of sentences, ' only' or 'alone' 
(B.) : tsQ-ekwd is the regular phrase at the be^nning of a new chapter 
innoyelsfor,'thestorygoeson tosay'(c£Chrest. 17. &6); and ^p | 
kid-ahwd, ' to return to the story' (c£ Chrest 17. m. aa) : fffy \ ku-tn^^ 
Ji^ I Kt«^7»-tot^, both mean 'then, the case being so:' ^et)^-^^ "y^ | 
'carelessly;' tei^-Ju \ ^ 'now, farther;' tsai-tai^ ^^ \ 'again.' 

436. Ki 7^ and U^ .^, which have been spoken of in Art. 407. 6, 7, 

as verbs acting the part of prepositions, also stand firequently as conjunctions. 
This might indeed be expected, inasmuch as with firequently stands for and 
in our own language : e. g. — 

Uh^jinm^^k /s^ ^ 'men and horses.' 

ngd Uhh n\ ^ ^ ^4j 'I and you' or 'I with you.' 

ngdktjU I 2^ J'^ 'I and you.' (B.) 

kifimg Chau-aien,. ^ ^J* ^j9 S^ 'and being appointed governor of 

Corea,'.. 
Other examples may be seen in page 139, Art. 407. 
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EUng itk, 'together with/ is also used in the same sense and manner. 

437. The particle ye ^, which will be more fully discussed in another 
place as a final particle of assertion, is used very frequently in the style of 
conversation for omd, also, and stands at the be^nning of the clause; or for 
wen, mdeedy as an intensifying particle, and then it stands immediately before 
the word which it affects : e. g. — 

ngdy^t'Ungnlk'il^ {Jj^ |gj 'f ^ ^ ' I also wiU go with you.' 

tdHyirkSy^-pH-ndngUH/ ^^ — ' ^'J til '^ ^ * then you could 
not even stay ten minutes!' Chrest. 10. o. 4. Comp, Art 364. 

438. The particle yw 4^ is used at the b^finning of the sentence for now, 
as a particle of transition, like then (c£ ijdtt in Greek) : e, g. — 

fUT8zchl1ciiirchiy^..j^^ ^^ I ^*now the Master's seeking,'.. 

fajinrchtytsiy^ \ >^ ^^ ^^ | * now benevolence is just kindness.' 
Ju hiaHirch^, t'ten chl Inng, H chl i, min dn htng y^, 

* Now filial piety is (what accords with) the order of heaven, the sentiment 

of earth, and the conduct of the people.' 
Ju jtn yia 4^ hid chlychuodng ^r yU htngch%., 

* Now when a man has learnt any thing in his youth and being grown wishes 

to practise it,'. . (Of. Chrest 4. h. 25.) 

* 439. At the end of a sentence /u is merely expletive, or a mark of ex- 
clamation : e. g. — 

md ngd chi y^-Juf ^ TC ^p ijl yr 'no one knows me!' 
ndng kau Jei nvH 4^ hid Jci ^ cM, f% t*%en y^-Ju! 

' He who can exalt lus eye and depress lus ear is no other than heaven ! ' 

III. Affi/tnuxtive paniicUs, ^ shi, j^ jhi. Hi y^, ^^ i, Ac 

440. The common form of affirmation in Chinese is the repetition of the 
principal verb used in the question : e. g. — 
Q. nllaimlS^ 'are you coming)' A. 2a$ ' I am coming.' 
Q. t*%ng ngd U 8huo6-huod «n6 ? * do you hear what I sayf A. i'lng-hien' 
liaU ' I have heard.' 

The simple assertion or affirmation of any fact is generally expressed by ^ ^ 
'it is so, it is the truth.' 
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441. Bat in the book style the pai^de of acquiescence or affirmation isr 

jen j^, which may stand at the beginning of a sentence or alone. At the 

beginning of a sentence j^ may mean * it was thus :' e. g. — 

Jhi SUng^in yiU mln j'^ ^. ^ '^ BS ' it was thus that a man in 

the Sung dynasty was grieved.' 

When j^ follows an adjective or a verb it is a formative particle, and helps to 
make an adverb. (C£ Art. 238. /3.) 

Thraaea: jSn-hea \ ^^ 'afterwards,— then.' (Chrest. 4. £ 30.) 
^in 1^ I * since it is thus.' (Chrest. 9. b. 18.) 
t8£^in ^ I 'certainly.' 
sUtrjhi mp I 'although it is so.' 
w^rplrjin '"^ jfA I 'not necessarily so.' 
tsi^Sn 4^in ||| | ]fO | * of itself,'—' stid sponu: 

442. Z^ [n is a very common particle of affirmation, and stands at the 
end of sentences with the sense of ' forsooth, it is true,' attached to it : e. g. — 

i - fjoei n^imgahing k*l jin y^ 

' Because you would consider it sufficient for the purpose.' (Chrest 4. h. 2.) 
Jtjin 8d 7id/ng y^ ^p /^ JBfr h^ | 'it is ^ot indeed what man can 

do.' (Chrest. 4. 1. 5.) 
Mdl U wd/n ' ch*ii ' chiy UA tax y^f 

' M. with force dragged it out, and behold it was his wife ! ' 
fodng-ydng pA - la4, vcH toei ch% y^, 

' Though the sheep is lost, it is never too late to mend the fold.' 

Yl seems to be used in sentences conveying an assertion, whether affirmative 
or n^ative, and it helps to affirm the truth of each respectively. 

443. Sometimes y^ merely creates a pause in the sense of the passage, 
or makes a division of the members of the sentence itself: e. g. — 

Hi yhi y^ shen '^L g, {^ ^. *his words are good.' 

hiaa -H-y^ ' ch^ Jci wei jin chl p^n y4 ! 

^:% I ^%%^Z^$l 

' Filial piety and fraternal love, — ^these are the sources of benevolence!' 
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Flira860: toi chl yiii ifi ^ ^^ 7^ ^ * there never was sadi a thing.' 
teichluxdy^ j^ ^ gH ^ ^this is the meaning/ 

444. Ti is sometimes used after proper names, especially when the name 
consists of a monosyllable, and when it seems to require some expletive to 
support it. It also stands as an expletive at the end of an answer to a 
question: e.g. — ; 

Ti4 y^ ^ {Jl^, Z'iti y^ ^ ^, * Yiu, K'iu (names of philosophers).' 

Jcd^H^ piirJcd^h! pf ^.^ 3^* p]f {fj^, 'May hel He may not!' 

yiU-hHf vfi^i^f /^ ^.^ !7^ ^ I > 'Is t^^^e anyl There is notl' 

Y^ is found as an adjunct with ch^ :^, cA^-y^ and y3-cA^ (cf Arts. 415 and 
416); also with Ju ^^, y^^/w (cf Art 439); and with Uat §b, y^-isa^/ 
with ytl Wft, y^-ytl; with i p , yW; and with y^ BjJ, y^i. 

445. r^ j^ is found either at the b^^inning, in the middle, or at the 
e^d of sentencea At the beginning it is an interrogative particle; in the 
middle it marks a pause in the sentence ; and at the end it has an afifirmative 
or assertive fcorce, and has sometimes the value of a mark of admiration. 

Examples. 
fHySnyiicadif y^ ^S ^* ^T iS^ 'now what was there to rest upon! ' 

shdkiySn yUngniil tauf ^\ ^^ i^ J^J ^ 77 '^ ^iUu^ a ^owl 
why use an ox knifer?' 

p^ ndng k*dfng shmy yhi nd/ngVcmgtsimg^ 

' Not being able to screen myself how can I screen my kinsmen!' 
Mim U^ ch^ kw6 j4 ji - ytl cht shi yhit 

' The good man's errors are like the eclipses of the sun and moon ! ' (L e. th^ 
are but partial obscurations.) 

446. Titk^ particle \ SL is commonly ./ina^ either at the end of a clause <Nr 
of a sentence. 

wdw^jplj^i^ yj^ j5^ I a think it must be so.' 

jin i 4r-H /^* ^g ]j^ p I 'humanity loid justice, and nothing else.' 

wilwichUhll^ "^ ^ ^ I 'I do not yet know it.' 
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iaH ' ehl pU ' htng y^ wA chl - chl \ 

5l ^ T^ tr 4 ^ ^' ^ .# 

'That principles are not followed I know it/ (i. e. the reason) = 
' I know why right principles are not acted upon/ 

447. The particle I closes the predicate of an affirmative or of a negative 
sentence, but it most commonly ends an affirmative clause or sentence. 
T^ Wl seems to be preferred for closing a negative sentence, though it is often 

found at the end of an affirmation. The following two examples will illustrate 
this : (i) K*t toeirjtn y^ hicvd'ti ^r ha/tt-fdnrshdng-ch^, sienri, * those who, with 
respect to men, show themselves dutiful, both as sons and as younger brothers, 
and yet like to resist their superiors, are few.' (2) FH haiHrfdmshdng 4^ had 
Ud-lwdn ch^, fjofrchi-yiit y^, ' men who dislike resisting superiors, and yet like 
creating rebellion, are not to be found:' (v. Chrest Si-aMI^ £4'JV-yd, 3. d. 13. 
ei seq,) This particle I stands in the following affirmative sentences with the 
force of the Greek particle n-cp, implying the reality of what is asserted : 

vrtljjiwei cht hid I SI ^rA ^S ^^ ^^ | *I must call him learned.' 
(Chrest. 3. j. 24.)' 

JU 8i ^r-l ^ jW ]pr I * not merely to be aimed at' (Chrest. 5. h. 13.) 

. . 4^ ktod to^ I off J^ jp^ I * . . and the country will be in danger.' 

yiing'chl toil tH 4^ Uat U kw^ I 

m Z #. ^ W it 4 E I 

' Use them without measure and your means will soon be exhausted.' 
i/i yiU jtn - i 4r - %' - If 

* ^* t-. ^ M £ i 

* Surely there are benevolence and justice, and they are suffident!' 
wH wi chl hd y^ ^ I - I 

* I have nothing more that I can do.' 

448. The combinations of the particle \ .^fe with other particles are many, 

and the signification and force of each particular combination must be sought 
for in the passages where they occur. They will generally assist in strength- 
ening the assertion, or in intensifying the expression if it be an exclamation. 
Such are the following : 

Combinations: i-M/ | ^.. jhiA ^ \ . 

l-fu! I ^. i-l [^ I . 

ir-i'^ I . hd-ijrij I . 

X 2 
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449. The two last examples in Art. 447 will serve to illustrate the use of 
i 1^ as a particle of affirmation, or rather of assertion. It properly signifies 
'already done' (cf Art 194); and, as a particle, it adds to the force of the 
statement to which it is appended : e. g. — 

Ui yi 4r-l Blj — ' ^ffj I * just one and no more.' 

toi chl y8-i I ^ ijl I ' do not go there at alL' 

pit tart kwdn y^-l ]3^ S $|B | | *not at all worthy of notice.' 

450. But in the following example I conveys its own proper meaning 
simply: e.g. — 

I'hH! I'M! I vp- I y* Have done! have done!' or 
I-^t! l-^rf I TSl I Tffl 'Enough! enough]' or* No more! nomOTel' 
Combinations: i-l | M, Also y^-i gj |. 

i-hH I ^, and 

i-l-hH I I ^, or 

l-l-fu I I ^. 

451. Particles are accumulated with i in the two sentences following: 
uni toi chl hd y^ ' I " I 

* I have not indeed any thing left that I may do.' 
ji ' yU chi yen 4^ i i 

H fl ?. I W I I 

' They continue for a day or a month, and no more.^ 

^r-l produces the equivalent for the English expression 'nothing else to do 
but,' in some sentences : e. g. — 

wei fang-sin 4r4 4*# "jtv jj^ jm ["^ 'but only take courage' (lit 'let 
go heart'), which might signify, 'you have nothing else to do but to 
banish sorrow from your heart,' &c. 

Chu-hl yirjin ^r-M 4k^ ^ — • /^ | [ 'Chu-hi, a man, and 
that's all!' (See Schott's Chin, Sprach, p. 132.) 

452. The double negative forms of expression Tn^-fl j-j ^p:, m6-pik^ 
and urd'fl ^ | , each give the force of an affirmative particle, and therefore 
the examples to illustrate them may come fitly in this place. They usually 
bear the signification of surely.' Compare the following examples : 
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mA-fl tdi4-^i tdrji ydng-hiet^t'dng ^ Ti fVng-BSmg fn6I * Why, surely, it 
is the very Tl who forcibly entered the summer palace!' HaH-ViH 
chuirif Chrest. lo. d. 12. 

^ ^ ^Mft fit ^ ^ 

^I sorely do not lie at allT 

md-fl shi t*d kUn-Uail hoeHf 

« ^^ S M M T ^ 

' Surely he has seen a ghost 1 ' 

t'ien-hid md-pH chi Jci kiaU yhl M^^-taL 

* In the empire there was not one unconscious of his beauty 1' 

* Filial piety alone he considered to be the means of ruling the empire.' 

Chrest ShiThg^, 6. b. 17. 

453. The expression ndnfk4ail ||tt ^|M> lit ' hard to say/ has a force similar 
to the preceding. Nd/ifh-taH is however common only to the lower style, 
while m6-fly md-pH, and if^/l belong especially to the higher class of com- 
positions. In the HaH-lcvA ch/uen and the ShuriMvU cfvuhh we find vid/n-Uvd 
frequently, and it is generally followed by a negative. The negative in nAnrtcvdy 
with this negative particle, combine to form a strong affirmative : e. g. nAnr 
tau pHrjil ki)trjtnl ' Surely they are as good as the ancients T Chrest. 9. 1. 8.^^ 
n^n-taii iat-hiung hwdn-pH-Jc^ng fij^tsHngl 'Surely, Sir, you are not still 
unwilling to comply with my request!' Chrest. 9. e. i. 

ndnfirtaiitdilpdrUaUl^^ ^ ^ £5 J * Surely this is not all though ! ' 

454. PaMifCing "j^ jw is added as a particle at the close of sentences 
which begin with any of the above combinations — mi^fl, md-pU, vydirfx^ and 
ndmrtaik. If pH-clCing were added to the last example, it would mean, 'Surely 
this will not be the end of it !' (See an example with pHrMtng in Art 452.) 

Tidmrta/d shi ^ki^-H pdHsKtng! ' Surely it cannot be all &lse!' 

ndmrtad shi ngd t^ing-tsb-Uail^ pHrMtng / * Surely I did not hear incorrectly !* 

md-^ &l-Hai^^ ngd pHrcKing I * Surely he will not exactly eat me I' 

Nl'Shw6 ^4j g^ and n^taH 'j4j ^jW may be regarded as initial particles 
of the same kind, and may be construed in a similar way. 

m5 ^it ^n^^ " 
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IV. NtgaUv6 parUcUa, If^ pHy ^s J^ j^] ^^ ^ M, kc 

455. Negative particles in Chinese are numerous and of distinct classes ; — 
there are direct or absolute negatiyes, such as pit BXidJ^y Sic., ^ not ;' and there 
are prohibitive and conditional negatives^ such as tinX, md, &c, ' do not ;' and 
others, which imply a negation, such as wil and mU, &c., ' without.' 

456. The particle pA X% stands before the word which it negatives. It inaj 

be placed before a verb, an adjective, or a noun. Before a verb it is a direct 
n^;ative, but occasionally prohibitive, and often means 'cannot;' before an 
adjective it has the same effect as fd/jv-, inr, in unkind^ insincere; before a noun 
it denies the existence of the object, or the amount of duration, if it be a noun 
of time. It also enters into several adverbial phrases. The force of two each 
negatives should also be noticed. 

Examples. 

pit I pdng-yiil wei tstng 'you do not take friendship as a motive.' Chrest 9. b. 2 3. 

Biabrti yi pitjen yhh leu ' I cannot bring myself to speak of going.' Chresi« 
9. a. 26. 

pa Udpahwiii ^ pj* .^ '^ 'you could not dispense with meeting 

him,'= ought not to miss meeting him. Chrest 10. d. 6. 

So also pH-H-pH signifies ' cannot be avoided,' = mmt : e. g. — 

pit-4^L^ 1c U ^3^ A^c ^ -^ * I cannot avoid going.' 

pit-y^ng-pit jiirts^ \ *^ \ J(p jH^ ' it cannot be otherwise.' 

This force of two negatives exists only when an auxiliary verb accompanies 
the principal verb. When two different v^bs are each affected by pH, the 
expression means ' neither — , * nor — :' e. g. — 

pa-Id pit'hdn ^]3^ 1 FT ^K ^1^ * neither famished nor starved' M^ng-ts^ 

But pit tc^ pOrto \ I '^ I ^^ I signifies * cannot be considered few,* 
pOrtOy * not many,' forming an adjective, in one word, — few, 

457. The position oipitm many colloquial expressions, in which it nega- 
tives the verbal notion, is between the principal verb and its auxiliary or the 
word which conveys the notion of its action having taken effect : e. g. t'tng^ 
pit-kien ' I do not hear' (L e. so as to understand); mihi-pitrliait (28. k. 37) 
^ cannot avoid,' lit 'avoid not finish ;' pitrtiii (29. L 24) is a complete sentence, 
^it does not agree,' = it is not righty—aaid of a time-piece. 

458. After some words it enters into adverbial phrases, and may be occa- 
sionally construed by * without :' e. g. — 

sicmgfdng pHryln • • ji ^ -^g !3^ V.j^^^^^ S^^ friends to meet without 
drinking . .' Chrest 8. 1. 1 2. 

aiaiirti siii pH-teai . . ; h ^ ffi tf | 'i' * although I am without talent . .' 
Chrest. 4. e. 5. 
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W* ' unezpectedly.' 
(8. n. I.) 
pH^wei I j'll 'not only/ in op- 
position to yi-Ui^ 
Mi ^/ but also/ 

piirpien \ ip 'inconvenient.' 

(8. g. 20.) 

pHrhwS I ^ 'only.' 

p&-ya/a I 1^ 'do not' (noK). 

*Aaii-pt2-« ^h I ^^ 'Boon.' 
(9. o. i8.) 



Phrases: pH-^iau ^^ J'w 'needless/ 
(10. L II.) 
pH-daii I ^ 'degenerate.' 

p&rchfS/ng \ W* < insincere.' 

(3. g. 20; 6.j. 19.) 
p&rM I 0^ 'soon.' 

pO-m I ;^j^ 'no great time' 

(before or after). (8. b. 20.) 
pOrji I M 'not a day,' or 

' not many days,' — soon. 
pHrfii I ^^ 'lawless.' 

459. FH & is a synonym of pH "X^ and, like that particle, precedes the 
word which it affects, but its use is less general than that of the latter. It 
oocurs, however, frequently in classical writings. The following are two exam- 
ples from the ChUng-yilng : 

filwtdchll/^'^ ^ ^ 'I will not do it!' 

M chl 4^ fit kiSn; tHng chi ^r fa 104^^ 

'To look at them and see them not; to listen to them and hear them not.' 
I fa mw<in let chi shi yi/A 

' Because he had not fulfilled his duty he was grieved.' 

460. Wii ^7J is a prohibitive negative, and stands generally at the head 
of the sentence. It is found less frequently in the colloquial style than in 
that of the books : e. g. — 

wa toei yhi chi pit taail y^t 

'Do not say that I did not speak early ab<mt UP 
f% U; wit - shi, toit't*ingy fJoit^H, wit-tijmgt L4n-ytL 

'If improper, do not look at, or listen to, or speak of, or do it!' 
wHtodngwa tsilt chtrngyhl Chrest. 4. m. 18. 

^ C * aJ ft ii 

' Do not forget ! do not help things to grow ! ' 
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w&M ktfftinjtn \ ^ P ^' ^ * don't n^lectyouradf and weed 
out other men*B/auU8.^ Canton Froverb. C£ also Chrest 22. n. 23. 

461. Fetj^ 2§, which is also read p*ei and p*l with the significations ^wicked, 
bad,' and ' to obstruct' (c£ the meanings of /I ^p)) is & n^iative particle^ 
equivalent to 'noi' Mt is not so/ and is sometimes used interrogatiyely as a 
final particle. It is undoubtedly allied to /i in the ancient language. The 
examples of its use and its occasional meanings prove this. Thus ski-/% -^ | , 
lit. 'is, not is,' =' truth — falsehood,' or 'good — ^bad;' an expression which 
might also signify ' is it so or not)' But we find shUfisilt ]^ ?i is also used in 
this latter sense, 'is it true or fidsel' Other examples of its use as a negative 
particle are the following: 

8d yin wi chi shi /eh 

* What I saj, I know not whether it be true or not.' 
ki, foi chlng chl, yilng chi;/eU, tsi loei chi. ShU-king, 

t§ M\-^z}f^z\ m m z 

'If they repent, recommend them and employ them; if not, overawe them.' 
Chrest i. k. i. 

462. The word/t ^p, * it is not' (opp. to «&i jp ' it is') is a strong n^;ative 
particle, and often stands, just aapit^, like inseparable prepositions in com- 
pound words, in which a negative is implied : e. g. ftrU-H * unreasonable ;' 
/trllrtl 'irrational;' fl-chdohg-U 'unconmion.' 

fl f'Cimg yOi/n/g^ \ |gj S ^ ' not alike easy.' 

fv-flk m6 tsd I y^ M 4JP ' do not unlawful things.' 

(Cf. Art. 442; the second example. Compare also Chrest. 6. j. 5. ei 9eq,; and 
9. 1. 22.) 

463. Fl goes with pH in the same sentence, and unites with urA and m6 
to form strong affirmatives. (C£ Art 452 ; three examples.) 

fl Ca pUJcd \ '\l^ I pj' ' cannot do without him.' 

464. WH 4m, which commonly means ' without,' is frequently used as a 
negative particle, and sometimes as a prohibitive—' do not' 

t*venr8hd^ yiU, tirshd/ng vrtl ^F [- y^' jm Jh | 'in heaven there 

is, on earth there is not' 
urtjtjH SUng-jtn! \ ^ y^ ^ 'do not like the man of Sungl' 
waiiy^ \ yX ^ I 'there is no difference.' 
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Phrases: wUrfi ^ Q 'not for a day at a time.' M4ng't8z, = {pH-jt) 
wd'it I S * wonder not ! think it not strange !' 

465. M6 j-j^ * do not ! ' when it stands alone, is prohibitive, and when 
joined with adjectives and yU J^ it enters into several expressions for the 
superlative degree : e. g. — 

md-aiaH! *do not laugh!' md-ahwdl * do not speak!' 
md ttfdng mMat! ^ tt ^ ^' *have no intercourse with!' 
m6 shin yU sz | Ig j^^ thf * nothing could exceed this.' 
md td i/U t*ien \ -^ "jA ^F 'nothing greater than heaven.' 
md td chi kOng \ ^ ^ ifj ' excellent merit.' 

466. Wl ^^ * not yet, never yet,' supplies the place of the negative parti- 
cle in many expressions: v. examples in Arts. 412 (tvi chl yiil y^\ 426 {yiH 
wi wet parked), and 451 {wd v^chihd y^-i-l). And sometimes im at the close 
of a sentence produces an interrogation : e. g. — 

8hw6 liaU yitoif g^ j Jn}^ -^ 'have you spoken, or not yetl' 

467. Hiii i^r, 'to cease,' and hvdrya/d \ ffi are prohibitives, as are also 
pi ^Ij, 'to separate,' and piryaH, And vn\ W^, a synonyme of u^ ^ , 
and /i ^g, a synonyme of/f 3p, are direct or absolute negatives : e. g. — 

mfng ml chdng-chdng ^^ E^ '^ '^ ' destiny is not constant.' 

k& td ml cM/ng Wi^ ^S Wt ^ ' his virtue is not constant.' 

ngd avn/i ahi ^gj J^ \ ^^ ' my heart is not stone.' 

With mdy/l=nMij tmlees, hut: e. g. — 
md chi /I hd s^ ^\ gg ^HT 'nothing is a purple red, if not wolves.' 

md hi ft wH I ^B I J^ • nothing is black, if not crows.' 



468. WH ^Sk very commonly has the force of the preposition 'without' 
{sme): e. g. vy(Jlrt8% ft 5 (^**^ tAa»re)=' a widower;' wiirts^ j| -4-- («me 
prole) = ' childless ;' urOrfd \ 'n^ {sine poire) = ' fatherless.' These expres- 
sions are all classical, and are to be found in the " Four books." So also 
wHjin » y^, which = ' nobody.' 

469. Several other words are found which serve the purpose of the negative 
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particle. Such is icd yr* the negative of existence, which is a synonyme of 
toU^: e.g.— 

k't yi vrd/ang "ft >jjs | "|fc* * the increase of it has no bounds.' Yl-hing. 

470. Wdng T~\ * **^ ^<^^/ ^ ^^^ occasionally used in opposition to yuJL ^^\ 
as the negative of existence, but this use of todng is by no means common : 

hd yiH, hd wdngf 'jffl 7^ ^P[ T*^ 'what had I, and what had I notl' 
Shtrkmg, 



471. Wdng & is more common as a negative, and it is frequently found 
as such in the Shu-king : e. g. — 

heU fl mtn, wdng ahl; min f% heuj todng ai. Shu-king, 

je 1^ K P f K IN Jg PJ «• 

* If the prince be without people, he has no service ; if the people be without 
a prince, they have no duty to perform.* 

uking yiti ^ «^ ^ ^]& iH^ S^ * there is no such thing/ 
chijH wdng w^n! ^ ^ | ^ ' act as if you did not hear!' 

472. In the following example it is followed by a negative, and then a 
strong affirmative is produced : e. g. — 

fdn-mtn wdng pit tiii H ^ & ^^ gftJ 'among all the people there 
is no one who hates him not,'=«very body hates him, 

V. AdverstUive pwrtidea, 1^ ^r, 'jj^ tdn, ^ cW, "rS shdng, &c. 

473. The adversative particles include all words which, being used as con- 
junctions, imply opposition^ or the addition of something to the previous 
clause. The most common particle of this kind in the books is ^r jjj] , which, 
however, has several other uses : (v. Art 425.) Examples of its use as an 
adversative particle are very numerous. Thus in the Chrestomathy : fl t'H wd- 
yl, ir-yiH hai chl (5. a. 1 1), 'not only is it profitless, biU indeed it injures it.' 
Again, hiaH-ti 4r had-fdnrshdng-My sihiA (3. e. 17), ' those who are dutiful 
and kind, and yet are fond of rebelling against superiors, are few.' And 
p4n liy 4^ tad sang (3. £13), Met the first principles be established, amd then 
practical principles will arise.' In the Epitaph of Ki-ts^, — Atoon 4^ wil-si^y 
t'iii ^r pH-sl (a. k. 20), * in obscurity, yet he was not depraved ; in ruin, yet 
he sighed not in despair.' 

The particle ^, as such, does not appear to have been used in the ancient 
books, but only in those in and after Confucius' time. 

skU 4^ pitted hfr 'tfjj ^ 4jp 'to compile, Imt not to compose.' 
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tdn 4rpa yhi )f^ j^ ^* Iffij^ 'tasteless, hfU not loathsome.' 

pit 8ii4^ t% ^ ffl^ Jj^ w^ 'he does not think, (md yet he obtains it.' 

pH - ihdng 4r mtn kiuin, pit nil 4^ mtn toei, 

:^ K M K gli ^ S M M .^ 

* He gives no reward, and yet the people praise him ; he shows no anger, and 
yet the people fear him.' 

474. Tdn iQ *but yet, but especially/ is a common adversative particle 
both in the books and in the higher style of conversation. In the latter it is 
often joined with shi ^^, and it frequently stands at the beginning of an 
independent clause, like btU in English, as an expletive. In this sense it is 
joined with chS U ' only,' and it means ' simply.' It appears to be equivalent 
to dock, 'yet,' in German, in such phrases as, — Setzen sie dock! e. g. — 

tdn iB6 pit fang / \ ^ ^ ^ j^ * but sit down ! don't fear!' and 

tdn 8kw6 pUfimg! 'but speak! there's no objection!' 
In the Chrest. (9. b. 3), idn ckwdng Vtit ' buJt (or vnly) every thing is packed.' 
And agtdn (9. c. 11), t6m,'Cki-9hi . . stands for 'but' or 'but only:' 
tdn chS wd pdng-yiit Jed tslng *hut he had no friends whom he could invite.' 

Td/n fo ' only, single,' and tdn T^ are frequently used for the above tdn 
* but, only : ' e. g. — 
tdn ehi kwdn hiirshwd S§ ^^ i^ AH g^ ' but he only talks nonsense.' 

475. Chi y, 'only,' comes also into the category of adversative particles. 
It is often followed by ahi ^ in the lower classes of composition, in which 
it is more commonly found than in the classics. 

7^ 4§:> pd j^pj, kwhn ^\j and hail )(|-J- also follow chB and intensify it 
or add something of their own meaning to it. 

Examples. 
8hw6 'lat ehi ' pd nl pit ^/n 

%k * y^ ta 1* r^ is 

' I would speak, hut I fear that you would not believe.' 
4fr ' jtn mit - /d M - €i kan t*d 

' The two men had no alternative b%a to follow him.' 

chi sdnrji UiH ^M El Mt ^ ' ^ ^" ^^^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^ come.' 

Y 2 
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yhi']cal yhfh'Jcc^y cki ts6 pH ch% 

m. BS m BB MS{ T^ ^ 

* His eyes were open to it, hut lie feigned not to know.' Cf. Chrest 8. L lo; 

9. C. II. 

476. Chi^d, is the common phrase for *I suppose^ perhaps/ in certain 
clauses, and it is often used in ironical passages : e. g. — 

t'ien-hid chS'p'd pU sdng tsat-ts^f 

X T I tfl :?: * t ^ 

' I suppose there never was a man of genius in the world!' 
cJie-p*d nl kievrliail kwe^Uail! * perhaps you have seen a ghost!' 

477. Ch\ Ip , 'to come to a point and stop,' b often used like ch^y or per- 
haps for it, though sometimes ckl is the more appropriate particle : e. g. — 

gai <M jH shin, pH chl jH ts^ 

^:Z'^ ^^ ± '^ ^ 

' He loves him as himself, and not merely as a son.' 

478. Wet ^^ (variously written P^ and |^) 'only, but,' and nal'Th 
'then, but,' and ahdr^ tpl 'yet,' are also used as adversative particles. 

Examples. 
we^Bwet ka/ng/ j»^ ^ ^^ J^ 'buthe exact and firm!' (i. e. 7.) 
In 2. n. 2. and 6. wei seems to be used in its original sense, — 'to consider.' 
nalcJhtttd-fdy^ |£} ^ ^^'<Aew he issued his great law.' (2.1.20.) And 

?ial pi JcU-JcU yU shUsH ... (9. L 15) ^biU if one must needs scrupulously 

comply with the world's custom . . .' 
sJidng yirl yu^ry-K6 taai toi; (10. i. 23) ^but we have a guest here from a distance.' 
nihh 8ul lail - mai, shdng ndng ch'i - md, 

' Though aged and infirm, yet he can ride on horseback.' 

479. In addition to the above, many words are used as adversative particles 
in the various classes of composition, and each class often has its own peculiar 
words for this purpose. Examples of the uses of the following will be found 
in the Chrestomathy : yln M for 'then' (8. e. 4; 10. e. 25): tmi^ Wi 'then' 
(8.C.11; 8.C.29); |n^ j^*then'(9.m.i8; io.a.21); teti* ^/ *then'(8.a.i6); 
«iXi ;^ 'forthwith, then' (i 7. g. 27; i7.n.2o)j toX^l] 'then'(2i.d.8; 2i.d.i4): 
also (3. k. 23; 4. a. 29); kid gp 'then, in the next place, but' (8. b. i; 
17. m. 22; 14. b. 3). Cf. also dr-t^ Jj^ |p 'and then' (9. c. 18). 
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480. Fang Jjy t8a% ^S, and 9iuen hm (in official papers especially), 
with ni ^^9 Mng , and tail q^, are all found in the sense of Hhen/ or 
' bat then,* and may be looked upon as adversative particles. The exact mean- 
ings of these words may be found in the Dictionary (Part IV) ; and reference 
be made to the following passages in the Chrestomathy : (8. h. 2. — 6. e. 9. — 
ii.k. 15. — 12. o. 18.) Compare also the uses oi jing 'j H and^'^ ^^, as 
adversative particles. 

VI. Ca/u8(Uive particles, yj i, ^^ kd, |^ yin, ij yiH, Ac. 

481. The causative particles take different positions, — being either first or 
last in the sentence, according as they are in construction or not with the 
other words of the sentence; for sometimes the original signification of the 
word is considered, and then it is held in construction, though the rendering 
in English must be by a causative conjunction: e. g. in the Chrest 9. b. 22. 
pA I pdng-yiU wet tstng ' for that friendship is not your feeling,* or * since you 
have no friendly feeling;' i commonly means 'to take, to use,' as it does in 
this passage. 

482. The word I yj *to use, to take, — by,' is less commonly employed 
alone as a causative particle than as a verb to stand for the preposition < by, 
with.' As a causative particle it is often joined with some other word. 

It also shows the pv/rpose or intentiony the instrument, the means or cause by 
which, and the reason why: e. g. in the Chrest. lUyU shi (2. h. 15) ' in order 
to establish them in the world.' Again, t^n s^ I ping-ming (2. i. 23) 'to 
proceed to death by being regardless of life.' And wet-shm I tsan «^ (2. j. 10) 
' to bow down in order to preserve the ancestral rites,' and swng-jtn I ching 
(2. L 16) 'that the living might become upright.' In the following example 
from the L4n-y4, 1 may be translated * the reason why' or 'the cause where- 
fore;' e. g. 'our master's affability, good-nature, courtesy, moderation, and defer- 
ence are the cause of his obtaining it' {I tt-chi) : (v. 3. m. 7 — 14.) 

R6^ shi k*t pit-tsati (4. e. i) 'by what means shall I know that they are 
without talent?' H6A jSj yj^ (4. j. 21) means 'for what cause or reason?' 
='in how fssV 

Coupled with shi ^ (v. 4. k. 28) it signifies ' for this reason.' 
Followed by wei ^^ (v. 4. o. 20) it means 'because.' 

In yit \fl-U (19. b. 11) 'declared his intention of deposing and setting an 
the throne,^ In 6. a 7. and 8. j. 14. I signifies 'in order to;' in 6. c 2. and 
17. £ 4. it means 'with.' And numerous examples will be found of its use 
with the above meanings in different parts of the Chrestomathy. 

483. Yin ttj ' origin, source,' when it forms the equivalent for a causative 
particle, is found at the end of the clause : e. g. chiil 1c t ching-lwdn chl yiii 
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' if we examine into the causes of this disordered state of the goyemment :' 
(y. Chrest litho. 1 1. e. 19.) But at the beginning of a clause it often means 
simply *from.* 

Examples. 

pit ehi Kt yiH "^ 4^ 'M - ^g * I know not the reason.' 

yiUMnUktyuenu^ y^ yy^ 7^ ^^^ ^from the near eyen to the remote/ 

yia Tail Slufn chUfi rang \ ^ ^. ^ j^ ^^ 'from Yau md 
Shun down to T'ang.' 

l-4cl and chi-^ are the regular phrases for ' up to, eyen to' (tuque cul). 
Phrases : yiUbirf/iH ^f^ ^ or tsHng-yiH ^m \ ' the causes by which^' 

yiiMt d] -j^J * I permit you.' 

484. Tin ^g ' a cause, a reason,' is yariously used for * because, therefore, 

when, and then :' e. g. ytn jl-ahan t8*a\'y6 (litho. 1 2. b. 7) * in consequ^ice 
of that he went to the hills to collect medicinal herbs.' Tin p^nH:kd ahi 
hailf t ski Itng^in (litho. 13. h. 20), ^ as, in his natiye place, there was an 
influential military man, who, trusting in his great power, had ill-used people.' 
Tin kien sht-chdng'tai mat kwdn (17. 1. 30) ^ when (or because) he saw that 
the ten Constant Attendants were selling the offices of state.' Chi yin lat ti 
tsah (10. m. 16) 'only as I came early.' 

485. When yln |^, 'because,' stands at the beginning of the protasis, sd^ 
Jm' y] or kd JJ7, * therefore,' is the corresponding word to begin the apo- 
dosis: e. g. yinrioei t*d lat ti cKt, sd-l md ^'o, ' because he came late, therefore 
he scolded him.' Tm t*d pU lat, kd-t^b ngd piL-htodn-hl, * as he did not com^ 
on account of this I was displeased.' 

Phrases: i/ln hd yuhiryiH? M 'joT |^ tfa 'for what reason and cauael' 

ytntskchiM \ ijv j^ ?^v 'for this reason.' 

yinrioei | j^ ' because.' ylnryu^ \ fj j? ' cause or reason.* 

yiiJiryln yiii-yvhi 7^ Q "P^ j^ 'it is proyidential.' 

It is joined with siHn WK 'to revolye, to go in a circle,' and jtng ^jf^ *^ 
before,' in the sense of 'to continue;' thus, — yvnrSvAn and ylnrjing mean 'to 
act as before, to be remiss, to follow routine merely ;' and are found in the 
Peking Gazette with these significatiaus. 

486. It will be seen by the articles just preceding that yuhi ^&s also 
performs the part of a causatiye particle. It is similar in use to yuSn ]^ 
and the other causatiye particles, to which it is frequently united : e. g. — 

yt*^ p^ tsili 6 I ^ HH ^^ ' on account of our sin and wickedness.' 
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ffii^nris^ pa yS'Sin \ jj^ ^' -j*^ ^[^^ * on this account he was unhappy.' 
yu^MjUi^t^ ]^ ^' ]^P jl^ ' and this was its original state.' 
yin pH ka Unn - UH chl yvhi 

H :^ IS E J« ^ I 

' Because no regard was given to relatives.' 
Phrase : yuhirkd \ A V * reason, cause,' used as a noun. 

487. Ka% ^r or ^^^ ' for, because,' must also be placed in this category. 
It always begins the clause to which it belongs. It introduces something to 
confirm or explain a declaration, like nam in Latin. 

kaishdng-shi chdng-yiH pU tsdng let Unn M 

' For in ancient times they never buried their relatives.' 
kai p^n lAng-sdTig chl pU lodng 

I * i 4 ife T^ U 

' For their origin, being bom of a wolf, they never forgot.' 

JTai-i I y1 is found as a phrase, ' for this reason.' 

488. Ki 1^, which is an auxiliary verb for the past tenses (cf. Arts. 194, 

195), frequently marks the notion of causation, though the proper construing 
woidd be with being or having; and this may be turned into a clause beginning 
with since {quomamy or si guidem) (cf. Chrest 10. n. 2 1. and Art 49 1): e. g. — 

Id mtng tsU chi ^* B^ ^ ^ * since he is enlightened and become 
wise.' Shl'Inng. 
The absolute form of the sentence often necessitates this mode of construing : 
thus — c^-<d7i^ 'this rank,' chS-ydng ' this sort,' when put absolutely, or as the 
protasis of a sentence, convey either the hypothetical or the causal notion, 
and must be construed by ' if this is the state of things,' or ' since this is the 
case.' (Cf 21. 1. I — 12.) 

Vn. Conditional particles, '^ j^, j(Bi^i 'f^ ^P kii^, <kc 

489. Conditional or hypothetical particles are such as introduce a condi- 
tional or hypothetical clause ; as, jd ^' ' if, as,' jH ^(p ' as,' kid^jH \ ^P 
'supposing:' e.,g.— 

jd-shi k6 chi-cKing lail-ahi H jin . . (14. a. 7 — 15) *if he were an upright 
and honest man. .' 

36 tsai tsdfjoU'^ 1^ 1^ ^H 'if he again err.' 

jd Vd pit lai, ngd tsiH pit 1c U, ' if he does not come, then I shall not go.' 
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490. Shi ^ or jhh j^ is added to /tf to strengthen it: eg. — 

jtn j6-shi Jedn-hien tsi-ting fl-kw6, kd/n^chd pd, k^H^auriai tdnXtng MrkS 
8z kd-4d, tsiu k*d-l kial-ch'il pH-aidrig, * if when a man sees a shooting 
star (lit 'a rebel star*) flying over, he quickly, with his girdle, ties 
several sore (lit. 'dead') knots, he will destroy the evil omen:' 
(v. Wade's Cat. of t'ien, No. 130.) 

491. Ki ^f often has the same force as the conditional particle/^, and 

they are sometimes joined in one expression : e. g. — 

ki yad king, hd pH UaU Jcu (10. n. 2 1)/ if he wanted to go, why didn't he go 

before r 
j6-H ' it being so, if it is so,' implying that it really is so. 

In the books jd-M \ ^^ is employed for ' i^' when the conditional particle 
is placed prominently forward. 

492. KidirjH i^ "^[J is found most commonly in scientific works, on 
mathematics, <kc. Pi-jH ^p | and pi-fomg \ "j^ or jpi-yfi | P& 
more commonly occur in the language of conversation. KvbrjOL g^aerally 
introduces a case for comparison : e. g. — 

IdbrjilL f/iU jtn, pH-^n ling-hw^n pUnnif ' suppose a man does not believe 
that the soul b indestructible.' 

493. fftod m/, which is used for eUher and or, and implies doubt, may 
also fill the place of a conditional particle, and be construed by ' if' or 'whe- 
ther;' it corresponds in some respects to the particle & of the Greek : e. g. — 

hwd yi - sht Jv/ng - ch6 hiung . . 

]* - 0* ^ t S! 

' If once perchance you should meet with evil . .' 

494. 7{e^ /^, shl -Jb^, t^dmg ^p, t*itngj4 \ W, and several other con- 
ditional particles are employed in literary composition (c£ Art. 2 65, p. 94) : e.g. — 

keU pit hid, hd wet jtnf 8an48& king, 

^4} T^ ^. n ^j K 

' If he do not learn, how can he become a man^ 

shl mU flshiw&yii kUn, Siun-tsh. 

ft ^^ ^ 1 ft M 

* If the eye be evil, it is useless to try to see toith it.* 

495. But the conditional notion is very often implied without any condi- 
tional particle being expressed. The absolute nature of the protasig of a sen- 
tence often implies a condition, the result of the carrying out of which is 
expressed in the apodosis: (c£ Wade's Cat oit*ien, 68, 99, 183; but in 130, 
j^«7it, 'if,' is inserted.) 
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Vra. IttoHveparticlee, ^^ M, ^^ tdHy J^ na\ J|] tot, Ac 

496. The illatiye particles correepond to the causative particles ; the latter 
mark the ccMse or the reason, the former the consequcTice or the inference 
(ct Arts. 484, 485) : e. g.— 

yvn t*& shi pU tsQ/ng-mtng, kd pU hiaU-U, * because he is wanting in intelli- 
gence, therefore he does not understand.* 

jfin^w&i ngd sdng-ping, UiH pH lat, * because I was taken ill, therefore I did 
not come.' (Cf. also tei 2. j. 5. and 2. j. 20; 3. k. 6, 10, 23.) 

Some caosatiye particles indeed are used for both purposes ; as, ym ^m, I yl, 
(C£ ym for ^then, therefore,* in Arts. 479 and 484.) 

Very frequaitly the illative particle is not expressed in the apodosis, but it 
must be supplied in translation : e. g. — 

t*d pA tad ffwdng-d, ngd pA tsd SheH-ndng, < if he does not become Emperor, 
then I shall not become Prime Minister.' 

497. It will be seen that the illative particles keep their illative force most 
clearly in those sentences in which the proUMia may be construed as a ca/uae. 
If the protasia begin with an equivalent for when or if, the illative particle is 
ihm, and simply marks the sequence or the result of the condition. 

Examples. 
keH iiUling hi^ tai ahing J^ A^ gw HtJ ^ 'when the prince follows 
good counsels, then he will become wise and good.* 

w^ ahing jintai chlki ^^ ^ A M9 ^ ^ '^^"^ ^^^^ * ^^ 

sage, then he will know how to time things.' 
IMn-M tai ndng <M ^ ^ ^|J ^ ^ 'when a man is wise, then 

he can do it.' 
kiyiUUi,piyiUa&^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 'as there is a pagoda, there 

must be a monasteiy.' 

he^pahi6,^na\ ta'ien '^' ^ ^ f^ 7j^ M '^^ ^°® ^^ °^* 
learn, then nature changes ybr the toorae,^ 

IX. InterrogcUwe partidea, ^. hd, ^[) yi, JPX hd, ^ ahU, &c. 

498. The interrogative particles are very numerous. Some are initial, as 
regards pdl^tion, as hd ^m, ahnil ^^, ahU ^1, et<;. : others Ktt fined, as 
ha Sv^, y^ mj, taal §y, etc. The former correspond to whai and who; the 
latter to mere marks of interrogation which have a pronunciation (cf Arts. 
255,256): e.g.— 

m k'd hdtaaif ^, pf \ I * how will thU do?* 
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hr chx-taH Mf ^ -^ ^ ^ 'do you know it! ' (4; oontr. for ^.) 
yiUjln hu Ual? m K^ Vp - | 'does this come from men)' 

499. H6 ^nj ' what, why/ is most common in phrases and expressions for 

why ? or how ? e. g. — 

taijU-chi A^? (4. b. 5; 4. c. 5) *then how will yon act?' (B.) 
UiihdliyU. .1 {^.y 20)' how is that different horn . . T (B.) 
hd-kd tad ts^ t*ail (9. f. 24) *why do yon make this formal expression)' 
k'dn ahijd-hdl (11. L 13) 'what do you think of itl' 
ni/Hrhd pU k'i (11. m. 13) 'why don't you take (eat or drink) it)' 

^r kuXin hd ping yi? 4j ^ ^0f ^ ^|J 'with what disease are you 

afflicted)' 
jH chingjin hd ? *^P J]^ /^ ( 'how can he correct others)' 

500. Some of these interrogative particles are indeed the same as interro- 
gative pronouns (cf. Arts. 173 — 174), and, as such, are capable of standing for 
the correlative notions, which correspond to the several forms of interroga- 
tion; e. g. hd 'what)' may stand for 'any' or 'some,' so may ahut 'who)' or 
ahU 'who)' e.g. — 

ahiit yaii ahiii ^^^ gft ^ gtt 5K ' ^^^ wishes any one to come)* 

ahU yvJen ahU chi? ^Jl(^ ISp | 35 'who wishes any one to come)' 

In reply to the question t*ienrta^ hd-taai (17. n. 3) * where is the Emperor)' 
we have pUchlhd wdng (17. n. 15) ' I know not where he is gone.' And in 
the phrase wH-^nat-hb * without any other resource,' hd is used as the correlft- 
tive of A^ * what)' (CI 11. j. 2. and often.) 

Phrases: hd-ku? \ j^|V 'for what reason)' 
hd-ku ? \ ]^ ' wherefore ) ' 
hd-ioet? I ^ 'on what account)' 
hd-jin M A ' w^<>'' (^S- ^' ^3-) 

501. The interrogative particles ahiii g| and ahU ^fc, like hd, partake of 
the nature of pronouns rather than of particles, because they generally require 
pronouns for their equivalents in the translation; but they belong also to .the 
class of particles, for they are often merely marks of interrogation, which is 
sometimes effected without them. 

Examples. 

alii ahiii chl kwo yxii /£ gl >^ ij^^ ^jjl 'whose fault is it)' 
ts6 t*tng chd ahui? 'j'^ ^ i^ \ 'who made the pavilion)' 



w^^f "^^ I 'why)' 
yln-hd? j^ I 'forwhatr 
jii'hd?^\i I 'how)' 
hdtaaif I -^ 'where)' 
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sMweihailkidf \ "J^ ^4^ M^ ' which of yon loTe to study r 

sM yuen shU chi y^f \ M|j | i^ Hjl 'what does he desire which he 
does not obtain?* 

502. The interrogative particle tsai qB is used as a final particle, and often 
one of the other interrogative particles, or a word used as such, is placed at the 
beginning of the same clause. 

Examples. 

hd yiH yU tsi tsal? \ :^f ^ J'{^ | 'what b this to me?' 

k1 yii^ kid yU ts^ tsaif ^ '^ fjO k^ j|^ | * how can any thing be 
added to this)' 

hi Jed taatf ^ pj* | 'is it possible?' or 'how can it be?' 

fffu taU t(v(i tmlf j^ ^ i[M | * how can we speak of it enough? ' 

503. The particle M ^ is joined with tsai at the end of clauses : e. g — 
to&i jtn yi4 kH ^r yiH jtn hH-Ual? 

^ ^ A a M * A ^- 1 

'As for virtue, is it a matter for myself or for others?' 
jin yuhi htHrtsal? /^^ ^S^ \ | ' is virtue so fer away?' 

504. The particle hil ^ itself when final, b interrogative, or a mark of 
exclamation or commiseration; but in other positions it generally stands for 
y& "t^ ' in, with respect to,' and ' than ;' and sometimes it is a mere expletive. 

Examples. 

chiy4Mchi she hH? ^^^^ ^%\ I 'shall I drive the chariot 
or wield the spear?' 

thfafeHhd?*^ I '^ I 'bit right or bit not?' 

heti ' shl chl shing ch^, md ahing M ffdn ytl T'dng, 

itfi -t s « a s I ?i * fr 

' The glory of later times does not eclipse the glory of the Rem and the T^ang 
(dynasties).' 

ydfng'ydngh4/ ^Hl ^3i \ 'how vast!' (lit. 'ocean-like.') 

505. T^ BR (sometimes written y^ ^K) is another interrogative final par- 
ticle, and, like taai and M, often has an auxiliary particle at the beginning of 
the clause: c. g. — 

z 2 
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k"l tai yUi ping ^ hed t'aU yif 

b: If * « W n It W 

'Why wait until you are sick and then prayf' 
^ lel kin yU jtn Uftng yif Cfhwdng-tai, 

jlk s: ^ ^^ A m ^ 

'How does this accord with human feelings)' 
hd I chi k*i jSn y^t 

I K ^ K ,1K * 

' How can I know that it is thusl' 

506. Some of the interrogative particles imply a n^ation. Such are, 
h6 ^^ *why not?' {qucvre non); md-ft . . M ^E 'surely, not otherwise 
than . . 1 (certe); and /eU ^ *or notl' {norme ita est), — like a particle of 
doubt H6 and md-fl are placed at the beginning, but f^ at ihe end of 
sentences. 

hdkdyin^chif ^ ^ ^ ^ ^» '^^7 ^^ ^^* 7^^ ^ ^P®**^ ^^^^ 
minds?' 

Ed ^ (usu. pron. hal *to injure') appears to be used for the above W: e.g. — 

hd pU toei? r^ ^ 0^ 'why do you not resist?' 

fe^yA7mD(inifiihi7% |^ yljj :^ 'is he indeed of full age? ' 

tsU ' hid chl wh nn y4 fell y^f 

S T fHi U >tv II & 

'Do you, Sir, indeed know my intention?' 
Several examples of md-/i will be found in Art 452, and of ^et^ in Art 461. 

507. ^'i u^ 'how?' is also an interrogative particle in common use in 
books and in some colloquial phrases: e. g. k*l^n \ Mv 'how dare I?' 
which is an equivalent for 'I thank youl' 'I do not deserve the honour!' 
Wii ^^, hd^y ha ^|, hi ^, yhh J^, and gdn ^', as well as *% are 
interrogative particles when placed at the beginning of clauses. 

Examples. 
k*l w^ KeU 'f& yiU H - kS chJi hai? (C£ ex. in Art 501.) 

S ti P 8S * IS ?S ^ * 

' Do only the mouth and the stomach su£fer from hunger and thirst?' 
use are they?' 
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wahdVdf^ I prf * what can be doner 
wd ndng tSng (Mf ^ ^ ^ ^ '^^ ^^^ ^ ^>«^ ^*^' 
t9«{ MtiA*in^9iil9i^f I I jw ;^ 'how will he perfect his repntationf* 

ti«^-<«^W/n2ftW/ SI Jjp ^]^ ;;;^ ll^ I 'why not eetabllih yourself?' 

y^ i'l te'i% c^i/ 5^ -|t ^ J ^ 'should he follow himt' (See also 

the first example in Art 445.) 
yhi H fin yU if J^ ^i /^* jSg. ^g 'why forsake benerolence and 

justicet' 
dnUtaUffinhfAf^^^f^j}^ \ ' how can you be contentf 

dn nAng <5 y^' ^ ^ JJ^ {fl *^o^ <»» ^« escapet' 

508. There are various particles, or interrogative adverbs, used in the col- 
loquial style for the question as B ^^ *how many?' ^ ^ (! 'which?' t99fng '^^ 
'how?' (C£ Arts. 255 and 256, and read pp. 37 — 30 in the Chrestomathy.) 

509. The affirmative expressions nd/n-taH and pHrcKing (see Arts. 453 and 
454), the former at the beginning, the latter at the end of the clause, also 
indicate a kind of question, which always expects the answer yei in reply to 
it N6mria'&^ lit 'hard to say,' b in some respects sunilar to the German 
expression vid-leichtf vidleicht for sehr leicht 'probably, perhaps, doubtless;' 
and pitrcKi'ngy lit ' not perfect,' like nicht wahr f (See Schott's Chin, Spraeh, 
p. 134. note.) 

510. To the above yt2 J^ or yU ffif must be added as an interrogative 
particle: e.g. — 

jhit8iSh4npiikmy4ff^ ^] ^1(^^ \ ' if so, then why did not 
Shun resist?' (C£ Chrest 3. L 29.) 

X Ikibiiaiiive parttdea, ^ hwd, j^f. yi2, &o. 

511. By dubitative particles are meant such words as give a character of 
doubt to the clause or sentence in which they occur ; and according to this 
definition several of the conditional and interrogative particles might come 
under the same category. Several adverbs of dauht have already been given 
in Art 353. It remains to give a few examples of their use here. 

Examples. 

hwdpacldMaurhaa^ ^ ^ P^ ^ ' P^^^^ ^^7 ^^^^ 1^0^ ^® 
cries <nU 0/ doors,* 
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hw6 yiin, kidng^H m/ y^t Y'T Ynfl 'perhaps 70a have rivers and lakes ;^ 

hwd yiti todng hed \ | T 'j^ 'perhaps you hare kings and 

nobles;* which may be construed either &c. or &c 
hwd jin hwd pa-jhi ^^d ^ m/ "^ ^^ 'perhaps it is so, perhi^ not.* 

(C£ Art 493.) 
k'tdchip^yiyilchiif^?'^ ;^ 1% W I <!l I '^oesheBakfor 

it or do they give it him (without asking))* (C£ Chrest. 3. L 37.) 

The following sentence from Chwdng-tsz is worth inserting here to illustrate 
the uses of dubitatative and interrogative particles : 

Kid f^ 71 shU shi ^ shU /I hdt 

^ * 2:. It 1 li I # I 

'Does Kia or Yl speak the truth!' 

XI. IntermUve particles, y;^ t*ai, J^ <^, ^8 ts&y Ac. 

512. The intenffltive particles are words which are used to strengthen the 
assertion or n^ation in respect of some particular quality. They are gene- 
rally verbs according to their primary signification, but as intensifiers they 
retain only so much of the verbal notion as will serve the purpose of empha- 
sising the word or sentence in which they occur. We shall take each sepct- 
rately, with one or two examples. 

513. T*ai -yr* and t^ i^L ^"^ ^®T commonly used for too, too much. 

Examples. 
chi H t*ai hihi ig qT --rr um * this project is too dangerous.* 

t^aildTigtadngste-Jr Y^ ^T (i^ 'a little too cold '(of a person or a place). 

hid shell ti h^n-^iait ^ -^ | ^B j^ ' you struck me with too much 
violence.' 

kid ti tsailliail sie :^\l | ^ "j^ | * but too early rather.' 
nly^tito sin j4j J^ \ ^ j^ 'to take it too much to heart' 

514. Shin '^ 'very,' tsu t^ 'decidedly,' kt jj^ 'extremely,' are all used 

as intensitive particles. 

Examples. 

w^^lpO-shin t*^'t"ea ^ jB ^ -^ ^ ^ '^ scholarship is 
not very profound.' 

shin shl Jct-hoai ^^ ^ ^V j*3^ 'it is strange indeed/ 
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tg&wdki'hwui^^ |R) I^ ^ 'decidedly unfortunate.* 
tatlwdjinrkd \ ^^ S ' utterly without inhabitants.' 

tremely ridiculous.' 
M mH kiaH H hwd j^ ^^ 2^* gg gg * language quite unintelligible.' 

Hk'iailLHhwdrkumg I ^ ^^f fi T. '^ °^QS^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ (Cf- -^^ts. 
331 and 334.) 

Various other words are used as intensitive particles, such as hah 'good/ ahi- 
fan * the whole,' <kc. 

515. In literary compositions several words of intensifying power occur, 
which correspond to the expressions m/u/ih more, much less, &c. Such are 

Examples. 

tskyUklnpt yU yuin jlji /^ li^ 1^ ^ ^ **^® ^®*^ *^ *P" 
preaches, the &rther that recedes.' 

IcU thing yi yvZn ^yip6 :^ '^ ^ ( ffjj ^ ^ 't^« fiurther we 

depart from the sacred wisdom, the meaner we become.' 
yiing chl ^ ml mtng, sH - chl 4^ ml chwdng, 

m z iffi m m ^ z M \ m 

' Use it and the brighter it becomes, confine it and the greater it will grow.' 
chin ti pit tai yU 8£f hwang yU ySn hUf 

m n T^• n * ^- ^i m m \ 

*• True virtue does not expect great deeds, much less does it wait on great words !' 

516. Shin ^51 is used in a similar way to huodngy but it is &r less com- 
mon : e. g. — 

chl chtng kd,n tihtny shin tai yiU Miad, 

s m & W i^l U t m 

' The highest int^rity influences the gods, much more the Miau people.' 
(C£ Pr^mare, Not Ling. Sin, p. 215.) 

XII. EocclamcUory pa/rUdeSy \iy^ yd, /&► ht, Q^ tsal, Ac. 

517. The particles of exclamation are veiy numerous in Chinese, and they 
vary according to the style of composition, — its antiquity and its peculiarities 
of literary and colloquial usage. In the books the exclamatory particles have 
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an important yalne. They serve to express in the language, with the written 
characters, those niceties of construction and expressions of feeling for which 
9(nmd8 and gesticulations are employed in oral conmiunications. 

518. Fd P^ and a nnj are very common. They denote wonder or cutanMr 

mmU: e. g. — 

yd ch^-aheh sht, ping pUrM ngd-U6^t ' Ah ! this ode was not of my 
composing!' 

They are sometimes joined as one exclamation : e. g. — 
d-^d Inn-yi kid m/HMailk tangf ' Ah ! to-night we are again without a lamp !' 

519. Ht ^ is a particle of exclamation, used most conmionly in poetiy, 
in the Shl-king, and in all andent poema 

pim^ijinht! ^^ ^ /^^ 'that beautiful person!' 

520. P*i {Jit and p*i P^ are used to express contempt or d^umee, and are 

often equivalent to 'b^one!' e. g.*- 

p*lf td-shi nlpfHrkeH Mng-hweif 'Ah! all this confusion behind one's back 

was all through you !' 
p*if nlshitdtdti hwcm-^rt ' Ah ! you are indeed a very distinguished officer!' 

521. In the plays of the Yuhi dynasty, tt y^ is used as an exclamation or 
caU to an inferior : e. g. — 

UnnA fOrjI/n pHryc^ ti-JcH! 'O woman! do not cry and weep!' 
w(ir4!i pHrshi ngd hiung-tif 'Ah! is it not my brother?' 

wamdht^U^af]^ ^|J ^ ^ g^ 'Halloa! Postman!' 

Xin. Evphonie particles. 
529. Pairtioles which may be called euphome are such as serve merdy to 
make a clause sound well It has been the practice however to denominate 
euphonic many of the particles which we have placed under different dasses. 
It is seldom that a particle is purely euphonic, it generally denotes someyMin^ 
or desire in the mind of the speaker. Many of the words which we call inter- 
jections come under this dass. In every dialect there are sounds of this kind 
peculiar to the locality, and when these sounds are expressed in writing, it 
must be done by some well-known character, which for the time is divested 
of its ordinary signification, and by the addition of keil, ' mouth,' it becomes an 
interjection or a euphonic particle. This usage has given rise to the euphonic 
particles of the books, for they were the interjections of andent times, and 
indeed some of them remain in use, as such, unto the present hour. 

523. Thus I ^, y^ IjI^, and ht ^ are said to be euphonic, while they 
also denote an aflbmation (c£ Arts. 447, 448) : e. g. — 
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•idnffpi^Sn 1/ ^[ j^A -5^ T^ <I imagine it must be so!' 

k'd dnchll! pt ^ ^ ^ *it may be known !' 

hi-ht/ hiuen-h%! |^ ^ P^ ^ * how splendid ! how glorious!' 

dntsie king htf ^ ^^ ^S | ' happy and fortunate ! ' 

«in yt«i y^ M, pit - Is d titl yif (C£ Arts. 415, 416, and 443.) 

1^ S a ^ T^■ Pi" Ig itl 

^Faithful friendship may not be dispensed withi* 

Cien-hid led- Hun yh; laid H Jcd-tB^i y^; 

' ' One may tranquillize the empire ; one may refuse titles and office ;' 
pi jin k'd'tad y^; ckHng-yil/ng pd - led ndng yhl 

'One may tread on a naked sword; and not be able to keep the '' golden 
mean!"' 

524. TboH §n and M 1^ are used as euphonic or exclamatory particles, 
besides being used as interrogative particles : e. g — 

/HUa^ySny^f ^^ \ ^ |Q^ ' how rich the language ! ' 

hihiisaiEuniiyi! ^ \ |p| {^ 'how worthy is Hwiii!' 

kiun-ta^'td h4 tsalf ^^ ^^ ^C ^ | 'has the great man so many 
(wants)!' 

525. The final particle yi M also frequently occurs in the classics of the 
Chinese as a euphonic particle, and it then serves the purpose of a comma, by 
separating the characters, which precede it, from the rest of the sentence, as 
the following examples will show : 

Hny^M todng ^ rfl 0|| tV 'the present is, — then gone for ever.' 
wH sdng yi ytt^ yai 4r chl yi wd yal 

w ^^^ mm ^nmm 

'My life has bounds, but knowledge, forsooth, is boundless.' 
$dng H yh; — si hwei yi 

'Life is a trust; — at death we resign it' 

▲ a 
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Fu also sometimes goes with y^^ when y^ is simply euphonic : 

m6 ngd chl y^Ju! M ^5- 4;P h1 y^ *no one understands me!' 

526. Li nS is used in novels and in the colloquial style as a euphonic 
particle or as a particle of exclamation ; e. g. — 

m6 8h/tod md, hwdn ya/H td, Ul 

IS gft E 1 f *T ni 

* Not to speak of scolding, I shall beat him as well !* 

527. Pr^mare gives these other particles of exclamation: nt Fl/pj /^ /^C' 
^ ^B; <^d the student will find others in the course of his reading, but 
they are seldom used, therefore they need not be given here. 

che-Unli ^ 'Ig I Ms it this?' 

IcdpH-shipo/ Pj ^ ^ J'^* is it not thus!' 

rien^ndl "^ \ 'O Heaven!' 

'Ah!' tsie Q^ '0!' in calling the attention of persons, but 
sometimes to incite or encourage ; and in the Shv-Inng, with other parddes, as 
an exclamation arising from pain : hH-hHf 'oh ! alas !' shin^ - ^ ^^ ' indeed!' 
pHrhing ^ I 'unfortunately!' gd ^; 'wretch!' or 'hold!' (Lat mfu!) 
yU ^A 'ah !' are all found in the classics at the beginning of sentences, but 
they are rarely to be met with elsewhere. 

529. Words formed by the imitation of natural sounds are very numerous 
in Chinese ; e. g. Jdau-kia/u ' the crowing of a cock,' siau-siau ' the noise of 
wind and rain.' (See Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, vol. I., under the radical 
k'eil PI ' mouth,' for many expressions of a similar kind.) 

530. Among the particles which the Chinese denominate hurta^ are included 
all words which do not come under the category of nouns, or under that of 
verbs, — ^but simply denote the relations which the nouns and the verbs of the 
sentence bear to each other, — or the feelings which exist in the mind of the 
speaker at the time the sentence is uttered. Some of these occur always at 

. the beginning, some always at the end of the sentence; others are found in 
both positions in different sentences. Some particles affect nouns and single 
words, some affect the whole clause, others bind together the whole sentence. 
These facts have been noted under each particle, but there still remains much 
to be learnt, from careful observation, by the student himi^lf. The following 
riattme of the particles may, however, be of service. 

I. AUribuUve particles are ^^ (411), ^ (412), i^ (415), J^ (421), 
because they make the words which they affect aUrUnUive, 
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a. CownecHw, >^^ (424), ]j^ (425), % (426), ^ (429), jf (430), 
^- (431), ^ (432), ^ (433), 2^ (436), ^ (436), il (437). 
^ (438). 

3. Affirmaive, g (440), 4^ (441), ^ (442), 5g (445), ^ (446), 

E (449). ;^ 1^ and |1 ^fl (45,), || ^| (453), :^ J^ 
(454). 

4. Jr^s^w, ^ (456), ^ (459), ^ (460), ^> (461), ^Y (463), ^ 

(464), ^ (466), ^ (466), 'H, glj, ^ (467), ^ (469), C 
(470), |gj (471). 

5. ^«foar«rttt«. -^ (473), ^g (474), ^ (475), j^ (477), ^|, JJ 

tS(478). 

6. CW«.^ {^ (482), ^ (483), ig (484), Jfc ^ yj (485), If, 

]g(486),g(487),|[(488). 

7. Condftionoi, g^, ;^p (489), 1^ (491), # j(P (492), ^ (493). 

:^' f . ifi (494). 

9. IfOtTTogaiive, g|, ^ (498 and 502—4), \^ (499), =^, g^^ (500), 

¥• 5IP (505), ^, -^^ i, ^f: (506), f , g, |. ^g, ^. 

^i' ^ (5°7). ^. ^P. ^ (508), H, fl^ (sio). 

10. DtMkUive, 'pw, Qt (Sn)- 

11. Intm^ve, ±, ^ (513), g, |g, ff (514), ,^. g. ^g ?)l 

(515), t?| (516). 
13. Hxdamatory, P^, |5g (518), /^ (519), f|^, pg (gjo), J[ (521). 

13. ^,^Ao«tc, ^, ^, ^ (523), ^^, j^ (524), n| (52s), n|g, liJ, 

gP(S26),p|, g.(S27). 
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Sect. II. On sbntbnobs. 

§. I. Prdifnmovry remarJea. 

531. The first section of this chapter relates to the various forms and 
modifications of words and phrases, which enter into the composition of sen- 
tences, and these simple formations have been there designated simple con- 
strucHons; but, beyond the occasional use of the terms BeTUence, subject, pre- 
diccUey attribute, and object, nothing has been said of the form of Chinese 
sentences. And, before examples are given, it will be well to explain the 
meaning intended by the different terms which will be employed 

532. A sentence expresses by the words which it contains not merely a 
number of separate notions, but a thought, or an assertion, which is ascertained 
by the relations which those separate notions bear to each other ; e. g. *the wind 
blows cold to-day ' indicates a belief on the part of the speaker ; but the words of 
which this sentence is composed are only the materials with which the thought 
is expressed; and the same words in a different construction would mean 
a very different thing, e. g. (i) ' the son loves the &ther' is one thing, (2) 'tiie 
&ther loves the son' is another. Td-fiJi/ng is a 'great wind,' but fang td 
means ' the wind is high.' It b important to bear this in mind, for in the 
structure of sentences we have no more to do with the words themselves, 
whether simple or compound, but with the relations which exist between them. 
Belations which, in some languages indeed, are regulated by the inflections of 
the words themselves, but in Chinese, and in some other languages, they are 
shown by the relative position of the words and clauses. 

533. Every sentence consists of two members only; (i) the subject, or thai 
thing about which something is said or predicated, and (2) the predicate, at 
that action or attribute which is asserted of the subject These are indeed 
sometimes united by a small word, called the copula, which is one of the sub- 
stantive verbs ; but more frequently this is wanting : the principal verb, whdc^ 
contains the predicate, being sufficient of itself to show its relation to the sub- 
ject. And in Chinese very often the copula is omitted ; e. g. t*ien l^ng ^ the 
weather is cold;' Tigd pH-luxU ^ 1 am unwelL' 

534. There are, moreover, three relations which may exist in the sentence. 
First, the predicative relation, — or the relation of subject and predicate 
simply; secondly, the attrilmtive relation, — or the relation of some qua- 
lifying expression to the subject or object of the predicate; and thirdly, the 
objective relation, — or the relation of the object (or supplemental expres- 
sion) to the predicate. These terms are used to distinguish clauses in sen- 
tences. Thus a clause which contains subject and predicate simply, is a 
predicative ckmse, and in this the verb is the principal word. An attribute 
appended to a subject forms an a^trihutive clause, and in this the adjective or 
attribute is the chief word. A clause added as an object to the predicate is 
an objective douse, and in this the object is the principal word, and if it relate 
directly to the predicate, it is the chief word in the whole sentence. The 
predicative clause conveys a definite and independent thought, and so may 
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stand alone; e. g. Hhe rose is red* The aUrUnUive clause cannot stand 
alone, because it does not express a complete thought, but only one of the 
elements of the sentence; e. g. ' the red rose,' * the benighted traveller.' And 
the objective clause too is incomplete when standing alone, — when the object is 
united to the predicate of a sentence ;— e. g. * black with smoke,' * withered this 
morning.' But these three elements of the sentence may be united to form 
a complete sentence; e. g. 'the red rose withered this morning.' 

535. The attrihute may be, (i) an adjective^ (2) the genitive case of a noun, 
(3) a TMun vn ctppositioriy or (4) a notm vrUh a preposition; e. g. (i) 'a cold 
day;' (2) *the king^s horse;' (3) *William, the Conqueror/ (4) *a man tvith- 
otU hra/oeryf and (5) a rdative clause, which is explanatory, may be regarded 
as an attribute of its antecedent *. 

536. The object may be (i) the (Mngy or person, which the principal verb 
of the sentence affects, or (2) it may be the ci/rcvrnfiatomcee of time, place, 
numner or ccmsaUty, which serve to modify the action of the verb. 

537. The simple sentence consists of only one clause, in which there is a 
subject and a predicate, but these may be enlarged and modified to a great 
extent. The subject in Chinese may consist of one word or of many ; e. g. 
Ti yU (i. a. 11) 'the Emperor said:' /6m, tdrjtn chl tad yii^ son 'the prin- 
ciples of great men generally are three:' (cf. Art. 541.) 

538. But sentences in Chinese are seldom simple, they are most frequently 
complex or compound. A complex sentence is one in which there is a prinr 
cipal clause and one or more subordinate. The subordinate clause stands to 
the principal clause in one of the following relations, either (1) as its subject, 
(2) as an attribute of its subject or its object, or (3) as a modification of the 
whole principal clause. In each case respectively it is a noun sentence, an 
adjective sentence, or an adverbial sentence. 

539. A nou/n sentence in English begins with such words as that, what, 
who, when or where; and in Chinese it is recognisable by certain marks and 
the presence of certain particles, as sd )^' and cM ^ and ^ ^ ^ : (cf. 
Arts. 411 — 422.) 

540. An adjective sentence, which is also an attributive clause, or a relative 
sentence, is introduced in English by who, which, and words of that class, as 
that, how, wherein, whither, why, wherefore; and in Chinese it is distinguished 
by €i, but very often no particle is present. 

541. Adverbial sentences are such as specify the conditions of time, place, 
numner or causality. Adverbial sentences of dm/e show (i) the point of time, 
(2) the duration of time, or (3) the repetition of the circumstance, and are 
introduced respectively by (i) when, (2) whilst, (3) as often as, Ac Adverbial 
sentences of place rdate to (i) rest in, (2) motion to, or (3) motion from a 

* Since writing the above the author has seen an admirable little work on the "Ana- 
lysis of Sentences" by Dr. Morell, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, in which 
the subject is explained and applied to the English language with a clearness sought for 
in vain in grammatical treatises generally. 
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place, and in finglish they are introduced by (i) tt^iere or toherwer, (a) where 
or iohUher, and (3) whence. Adverbial sentences of manner show (i) einUlar' 
^Vj (2) proportion^ or (3) conaei^udncey and are introduced by (i) a*, (2) the 
comparative degree of the adjective, or ae after a negative in the principal 
clause, or by (3) that^ or eo that. Adverbial sentences of cause show (i) a 
reason, (2) a condUion, (3) a concessiony or (4) a fmrpose, and in English thej 
are dependent upon the words (i) because, {2) if or except, unless (which ={^ 
not), (3) aUhough or however, and (4) that or m order that The infinitive mood 
alone is in English frequently used to express a purpose, and it then consti- 
tutes a distinct clause. 

542. Compound sentences differ from complex sentences in that the clauses 
of which they consist are not mutually dependent, but are co-ordinate, and 
simply connected, with each other. This co-ordination may be considered as 
being under three relations. Thus when one clause is supplemental to the 
other, e. g. ' the ladder fell and the monkey ran away/ it may be called the 
eopulatwe relation ; when one clause is opposed to another, e. g. ' John is clever, 
but he is not profound,' it may be called the adversative relation; and when 
one clause contains the reason for the other, e. g. ' his army was disorganised, 
h>ence his despair,' it may be denominated the causative relation. 

543. The copulative relation may exist in three degrees : (i) when equal 
stress is laid on both clauses, — each clause being distinct from the other; (2) 
when more stress lies on the second than on the first, as in clauses in English 
with not only, — but; (3) where the stress increases from clause to clause, as 
in the figure dimax, each clause being introduced by some particle of sequence, 
first, then, next, finally, &c 

544. The adversati/ve relation may exist in two forms : (i) where the second 
clause negatives the first (in English by not, — but), or (2) when the second 
clause limits the first; as, 'you may read it, only read it without stammering.* 

545. The third, or causative relation in co-ordination, may have two divi- 
sions : (i) where the latter of two clauses expresses an effect, the former being 
the moral or physical cause, or (2) where the latter expresses a reason or 
motive, the former representing the result. This appears to be a simple inver- 
sion, which may be effected by the use of different particles of connection* 

546. Compound sentences often suffer contraction by referring the same 
subject, the same predicate, and the same object to different co-ordinate clauses. 
Two or more subjects may go to one predicate ; two or more predicates to 
one subject; two or more objects to one predicate; and several circumstances 
or limitations may be joined together in the same compound sentence, and 
may belong to the same word in that sentence. 

547. Thus much has been said on the analysis of sentences, because with- 
out analysis of language in general, we can never arrive at the true analysis 
of the Chinese, and it is by a ready appreciation of the elementary forms and 
the scientific terms of grammar that clear, definite, and constant rules can be 
evolved from the study of Chinese. It is not the knowledge of a vast number 
of words which constitutes a real knowledge of any language, but it is the 
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right apprehension of its genius and idiomatic differences, (which is to be 
attained only by a careful analysis of its forms and constructions^) that 
will enable the student, — with a fair knowledge of words, — ^to read, speak, 
and translate correctly. 

§. 2. The forma of the simple sentence, 

548. A simple sentence may convey (i) a commcmd^ (2) a vnsh^ (3) hjudg^ 
tnerU, L e. an iusertion, (4) a qitestion, or (5) an exclamation. We have there- 
fore to enquire what are the forms in Chinese for imvperati'oe^ optative, assertive, 
interrogative, and exclamatory sentences. The imperative sentence >vill be 
dealt with first, because the simple force of the verb, without adjuncts, conveys 
this sense, and there is a close connexion between the imperative and the 
optative, at least in meaning. In the same way the root or crude form of the 
Latin verb expresses a command. (Cf. es * be thou,' ama * love thou,' and cf. 
Arts. 223 and 404.) Then after the assertion comes the question naturally, 
and these are often similar in form. The exclamation is often only to be dis- 
tinguished from the question by the manner of its enunciation. 

549. The form of the imperative sentence is simple and natural. The simple 
verb expresses the command, and the subject is generally understood; but 
when expressed, it stands before the verb and never, as a rule, after it, as it 
may in the English, ' come thou here ;' e. g. lat chi-li, 'come here,' or ni lat ch^ 
h, but not lat nl che-H. JU yi chdng yhh (i. a. 16) * do you also throw light 
on the subject;' hw*ai hvodn-m^, pH yati tseiltrliqit (12. d. 20), 'quickly shut 
the doors, and let none go forth :' (cf. 12. L 22.) 

550. When the subject of an imperative sentence is a proper name, or the 
designation of a person, and not a mere pronoun, it sometimes stands after the 
verb; e.g,lat,Tuf {1,6^13) * come, YUT huitheYerhBts'lng^waxidjdng^^ 
are used commonly before the subject, when that is expressed; e. g. ts*lng-nl 
lai cA^-ft * please to come here;' jdng t*a Ku pd * let him go away.' 

551. The form of the optcUim sentence differs but little from that of the 
imperative. It is introduced by a verb which signifies to desi/re or to wish; 
e. g. yw^ nlptng-a/n * may you be happy ! ' The expressions porpH-ti and htinr 
pdrU (c£ Arts. 273 and 395) shoiild be remembered in this connexion. In the 
following passage in the Sdnrkwd (litho. p. 13. c. 21 — 24) we have a noun 
governed by h^n as a verb; thus, h^ U pU n^ng! 'would that my strength 
were adequate !' or * would that I were able !' (lit. ' regret strength not able.') 

552. Every assertime sentence in Chinese consists of a subject which stands 
first, and a predicate which follows it. Circumstances of time and place may 
stand before the subject, and circumstances of manner, of cause, and of effect 
generally stand before the predicate. The subject must be a noun or a word 
used as such, or it may consist of a sentence used as a noun : (cf 7. a. 10, 
11; 7. f. 15 — 18; 2. g. 12 — 16; 8. d. 13 — 18, which all form subjects.) 
The subject may be explained, parenthetically as it were, by a word or words 
in apposition, or by a participial phrase: (cf 8. o. 16 — 19; 9. b. 22—27; 
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a. h. 23 — 24.) The subject may consist of two nouns, the former being in 
the geniidve case, to express the origin, cause, or relaUonahip of the latter: 
(cf 2. 9. 12 — 16; 7. b. 29 — c. i; 2. h. 20—26.) The same remarks refer 
to the predicate when that is a noun. 

553. The predicate generally requires one object, and sometimes two, to 
complete it; the first is called the direct object, the other the indirect object ; 
e. g. che yi-kmh^U Id-Haii yi'48z ' this tree has shed its leaves ;* 1c M yiing t*d 
t$ai-kid ck'H-jl (14. a. 16) ' I can employ him in the fiEunily to go in and out.' 

554. InterrogcUive sentences have various forms in Chinese. Sometimes 
they are to be distinguished by the particles which are present in them, at 
other times the position of the clause, and of the words in it, shows the inter- 
rogative. 

(i) When the particles are present, if they are final particles, the subject and 
predicate remain in the same position as they would in an assertive sentence ; 
e. g. ni f/ia tUng-tsiin ^ you have some cash;' nl yiii tsihi m6 f ' have you any 
cash V che yirchS-mi^ shl homrts*ah ' that horse eats hay ;* eke yi-chi-md shU 
shimmSf 'what does that horse eat)* (cf. Arts. 498 — 509.) 

(2) When no interrogative particle is present, the form of the sentence may 
show that the sentence b interrogative. Two expressions are enunciated, one 
positive, the other negative, this leaves the mind in doubt, and shows that an 
enquiry is being made, just as tO'shail, lit. ' many-few,' give rise to the abstract 
notion of qtumtity, and also to a question haw many 9 e. g. t*d tsaUkid pH tsai- 
kid, lit * he is at home, — not at homer='is he at home)' By a reference 
to the articles on the interrogative particles the student will obtun many 
examples of interrogative sentences. 

555. The forms of the eocclamatory sentence scarcely differ at all from those 
of the interrogative. They are generally introduced by an interrogative par- 
ticle or some word clearly of the nature of an exclamation. (See the Arts, on 
the exclamatory particle; and cf 1. 1. 14 — 17; 11. L 9 — 17.) 

§. 3. The noun sentence. 

556. The noun sentence is one which occupies the place of a noun, and in 
Chinese may consist of a verb and its object ; e. g. haijtn pit hail * to injure 
people is bad.' The particles chi, H, and sd generally mark the noun sen« 
tence. 

557. The verb alone, or with adjimcts of time, may constitute a noun sen- 
tence, and be the subject of a sentence ; e. g. k*itng yin ft U% shi y^ (9. o. 5), 
lit. ' I fear, to drink is not this time ;' Tl sienrsdng JcU ski yaH leu kiilrliait 
(10. o. 25), lit. * Mr. TVs going is this, he wished to go long since.' -Again, 
hid 4^ sht si dn (3. d. 10) is a noun sentence, and the subject to the verb yil, 
which follows. Also yiU pdng tsi yukn-fang lat (3. d. 19) and jtn pd chl 4f 
pU-^wifn (3. d. 29) are noun sentences : (cf. 9. b. 18 — 27.) 

§. 4. The adjective sentence. 

558. The adjective sentence is any set of words which explains or qualifies 
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a nouiL A relative clause in English (and in Chinese often a clause in apposi- 
tion) does this ; but generally some particle, as tl ^^ijf, ad ]^Jt, or chi ^ , throws 

the whole into the form of an adjectiye clause, the subject of which is repre- 
sented bj the particle ; this makes the adjective sentence often to assume the 
character of a noun (cf. 3. e. 13. etc.); e.g. kqnff-t^ng-ti Ti kUng-tsk taH- 
m4n (8. c. 18) b an adjective sentence or relative clause, as it were in apposi- 
tion to Xu>6 hmg'48^ its antecedent : it means literally, * the one just waiting 
for Mr. Ti to arrive at the gate.* 

§. 5. The adverbial serUence. 

559. Adverbial sentences are such as express the circumstances of time, 
place, manner, and ccmse. They are sometimes introduced by particles in 
Chinese, but frequently they are without any distinctive mark of this kind ; e. g. 
8wd/n4^ Hn^iail (8. a. 6 — 9), tad ts^i (8. a. lo — 12), ji tri-cA'tl (8. a. 13) are 
three adverbial sentences of time to the principal sentence k%4at * he arose :* 
taiii, ' then,* is really not wanted, but in Chinese it is idiomatic to insert it ; 
it sums up, as it were, the three clauses just mentioned. 

560. But adverbial sentences of time are often shown by some particle or 
phrase being present in the sentence ; e. g. yi-kiSn Ti kUng-ts^ lat-pai (8. c 4), 
'as soon as dbc,' is marked by yt-kiin; and clauses beginning with yi and a 
verb will always mark an adverbial sentence of time. Again, hwit-kihi 
(8. e. 28), * on suddenly seeing,* introduces a similar expression. Phrases 
banning with yi, 'as soon as,* would sometimes, when followed by then, mark 
the repetiUon which is implied in expressions beginning with whenever in 
English ; e,g, yi sht hd ch'd, tiiil kiitng Ting hwd, lit. ' one time drink tea, 
then speak English,' L e. 'whenever he drinks tea he talks Englbh :' (cf 8. i. 2 ; 
16. d. 2.) 

561. IhtraUan of time is expressed by an adverbial sentence, — ^by putting 
aht, ' time,' or sht-kian, ' time-interval,' in construction with the sentence ; e. g. 
ni t^ng teat che^ ti eht-hed, ngd pU^aH tit, ' while you are staying here, I 
will not read;' KaQrJciH JcSmrshi (16. a. 1 1) ' while KaH-JciH was looking on :' 
(c£ Art. 337.) 

562. Adverbial sentences oi place may refer to poeiHon in or motion to or 
from a place ; e. g. aUt-pUn tail ndr^, ngd-t^Ung ni Uu, * whenever you like to 
proceed, I will go with you ;' ngb pH k^^ng tail n\ ti ti-fdng lai * I will not 
go to your place ;* teUng chi-U taH nh-M ti-fang, ngd pit Is^d 1c U, * I cannot 
go from hence to that place;' ngd Istirti ti-fdng, nl pit 1cd-\ lat, 'where I 
go you cannot come.' The student will observe that such adverbial clauses 
require certain words, as te'dng ' from,' taH ' to,' and the word ti-fSng, ' place,' 
in construction, just as ehi and shUheH are generally necessary in adverbial 
sentences of time. 

563. Adverbial sentences of mamner, which relate to likeness, proportion or 
effect, are introduced by prepositions or appropriate particles, as jit T(p, 
sidng ^^, *^ "iyji fin y^, chaU ^t, which mean 'as, like as, similar to, 
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Hccoiuin^ to,' <to. : ur by ver)»s and particles combined, as pi H"* 'to 
pare,' yU ij{\ 'tbun,' Amv ; or causative verbs, as Hng .A. *to cause/ j^i 
to give,* «J:c. : (cf. the adverbs of manner, Arts. 246 — 251; also Arts. 211, 
213, and 144 — 150.) 

564. Adverbial sentences which refer to likeness are such as the following: 
t'df sidng /iirtfiin, ts6 sdng^y * he carries on trade, as his foUher did;^ noJ pi 
Is Uric U yU shirsH jil'ts^y 8hln/v4 y^ (9. 1. 15), 'but, tims strictly to oov^ine 
owrsdves to the toorUTs customs, would certainly not be right:' (c£ 4. m. 25; 
8. k. 12 y 9. b. 22; 21. e. 24.) 

565. Adverbial sentences which relate to proportion, intensity, equality are 
such as yi-nien shdng^eheil, pien tsin-tstn yiii tri (10. a. 1 7), lit. 'one take raise 
hand, then relish it more and more,' which would seem to make the first clause 
an adverbial sentence of time (c£ Art. 560), but the sense of the passage would 
lean rather to the version ' as they drank (or ' the longer they drank*) th^ 
relished it the more ;' t'd, pH jH nl, tH-sMl^, ' he is not so learned, <u you! ^ 
' he is not such a scholar, as you' 

566. Adverbial sentences which relate to effect are such as are introduced 
by pd JP 'to take,' i YJ 'to use,' ling -^ 'to cause,' &c; e.g. f^-kSfin 
sie-tsi, pdi nl pU k*d tit, ' this man writes, so that you cannot read ii;' t*d 
kictng che^dng td, ling ngd pit ndng kid>ng, ' he spoke so much, thai I cotUd 
not speak at all:' (c£ i. j. i — 8.) 

567. Adverbial sentences of cause, which relate to the ground or reason, 
condition, concession, purpose or consequence, require separate treatment^ 
because they are generally dependent upon particles, or words used as such, as 
yln g 'because,' i J^^ 'by,' sul gp 'although,' J^ '^ ''^" tM ^ 
* then,' &c. 

568. Adverbial sentences which express the ground or reason are some- 
times without, and are sometimes accompanied by, distinctive particles; e.g. 
yin kUn Kw6 shin tstng . . (9. e. 15) 'as he saw Mr. Knob's deep feeling . .;' 
che^ jtn pH-haii, ylnrwei t*d md ngd, ' that is a bad man, because he abused 
me ;' nl ts6-fi pU-lat, ngd tsiil pH tH-shU, ' I did not read yesterday, because 
you did not come' (cf. 4. L 2. and 18). There should be a causative partidc 
present in the protasis, or an illative particle in the apodosis, 

569. Adverbial sentences which express a condition are sometimes, but not 
always, introduced by a conditicmal particle (cf. Art 265); e,g. pU sung ngd 
yi kum ydng-tsiin, ngd pH pd nl cKHrUU, ' if you do not give me a dollar, 
I will not let you go;* j6-shi t*d pit-tseil, pi-ting td Vd, 'if he does not go 
away^ I must beat him f pd tsd Aat^ shU, tsiil piirl6d'\ kia/d t*d, tdrsh^k^ 'if 
he had not made a good book, we could not call him a scholar :' (c£ 4. g. 34 
— 28. and 4. h. 9 — 14.) 

570. Adverbial sentences which express concession are nearly always intro- 
duced by a particle such as sUl 'although;' e. g. sia-jhi jO^kln pilrk*4, hsA- 
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lai t*d Va U tdy ' although now he does not cry, afterwards he will weep much / 
ktveir-kwd 8ut tsai chUng-ydng (fr-wdnrll . . (23. d. 1 1) * aUhough your honour- 
able nation is in the vast ocean twenty thousand miles away;' nl shtod-hU siil- 
piSn tOy ngd nn-piirtS nl, ' however much you promise, I cannot believe you.' 

57 1. Adverbial sentences which express a purpose are sometimes introduced 
by a particle; e. g. t4n hiad U I ch4ngjtnrl^n (6. a. 4) ' give practical weight 
to filial piety and fraternal love, in order to strengthen the relative duties/ 
But when the purpose is contained in two or three syllables, it may be adjoined 
without a particle, like the English infinitive when it expresses a purpose. 

572. Adverbial sentences which relate to consequence would seem to be 
similar to those under Art 560, but these express rather the consequence 
which follows the principal sentence as a cause ; e. g. ' he talks, so that he is 
ynmUUigible^ contains an adverbial sentence of mcvtvner; * he runs so fast, that 
he toiU be stare to get there in time,* contains an adverbial sentence of effect. 
In this latter case, one clause contains the cause, the other the effect; but in 
the former case, the second clause simply qualifies the verb ' talks.' Examples 
of these distinctions in Chinese can hardly be given. So much is done by infer- 
ence firom the sense of a passage, that too subtle a distinction would only mis- 
lead. But a careful study of the causative and illative particles will be bene- 
ficial^ and reference should be made to the exercises in Part III. 

§. 6. The complex sentence. 

573. The complex sentence differs from the compound sentence in this, 
that the clauses of which it is composed are mutually dependent. There is 
in a complex sentence one principal and one or more subordinate clauses, 
which come under one of the above-mentioned classes, viz. (i) the noun sen- 
tence, (2) the adjective sentence, or (3) the adverbial sentence. 

Examples. 
hid gr sht si chl ' to learn and constantly to dwell on the subject,' (noun s.) 
pA yi y^ hH? ' IB it not a pleasure?' (principal s.) (3. d. 10, — 19, — 29.) 
I Kl-tsk kum ts6 hii/ng-fdn * by Kv-tsz restoring the great plan,' (noun s.) 
fa shed shing y^ ' he gave an example to the sacred sages,' (principal s.) 
(2. m. 13 : cf. also 8. I. 12. and 9. 1. 15 — 27.) 

57 4. The adjective sentence is an accessory sentence, in apposition frequently 
to the word which it qualifies ; and with the person or thing, for which that 
word is understood to stand, the adjective sentence may be said to be precisely 
similar to the noun sentence. 

Examples. 
ifirkiSn Ti kung-ts^ laUpat 'as soon as he saw Mr. Ti coming to call,' (an 

adverbial s. of time.) 
tsail /i paH yU Ktod kung-tsk ' he hastened to inform Mr. Kwo,* (prin- 
cipal s.) 
Jcang-t^ng-ii Ti kung-tsi ta/(irm4n * who was just then waiting for Mr. Ti to 
arrive at the gate,' (adjective s. qualifying Kxoo.) 
B b 2 
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§. 7. The compound sentence. 

575. Compound sentences oontun two or more co-ordinate claoseSy each 
being independent of the other, though they are connected either actually by 
particles or virtually by the sense of the passage. 

Examples. 
tien we% chi tiing pC ndng kiai, sMng-jin chl yin w^lred-yHng. (2. i 9.) 
nal ch'H td^/d, yUng toeC Mng-tii, (2. 1. 20.) 
n\ yirpei ngd yi-chdn, pien pUfik tili-iiL (10. a. 26.) 
sdnjin ckS-U t^tng-pei Ufi-kih^ Kw6 tsiii gdn ted tad. (10. c. 4.) 

576. The three states or relations which may subsist in the compound 
sentence are, (i) the copidaHve^ (2) the advereoHvey (3) the ccvuealive. 

Examples, 
(i) ti-nn yi f/iia pH-gdn, kin yi pH kd^ kiii UH. (9. c. 26.) 
k'iH Hd-t*tng ni-shty ekail tiing yi tedn. (9. d. 9.) 
Idn King yiil yuhi^ yiH ti eiang pet. (9. i. 4.) 
{2) Ictjl-y^ chl ad si &c. (5. n. 29 — o. 30.) 

eia^-ti yi pUjin yhi KU^ tdn chtvdng t-eH &c. (9. a. 26.) 
Agun in 9. c. II, where an adyersative clause comes in parenthetically^ 
but may be said to be co-ordinate with the previous sentence, 
which is complex. 
(3) t4n hiaH'ti, I chUng jin-Ujn. (6. a. 4.) 

edng-jin pit ndng yi-jl 4^ wH yiing, tei pit-led yirji or wit teai. (7. a. 10.) 
ahl hUteztaHylVlyd shi. (2. L 11.) 
tait yi wit si, M pit w^. (2. j. 1.) 

577. Under the copulative relation a subdivision may be said to exist, 
which relates to clauses presenting an alternative, as in English clauses begin- 
ning with the particles either and or. Hwd m) or hiwd-ch^ ^V ^^ and 
hfvdn ^', repeated at the beginning of each clause, maik such sentencea 

Examples. 
hwdn shi tang chln^ hwdn shi tdng shiv&f 

S « # « I ^ f :W 
* Are you in earnest, or are you joking?' 

hu)d-ch^ t*d4at, huod-ch^ t'd s^4iaiit, ' either he will come, or perhaps he is 
dead.* (Of. 3. 1. 27, where yi is used for or, as a connective.) 

§. 8. Figv/res of speech. 

578. Under this comprehensive expression much is included, but we pur- 
pose noticing only a few of those peculiar forms which in language take this 
denomination: such as eUipsis, — the leaving out of words; pleonasn^ — 
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the redundant use of words; cmiithesis, — the appropriate use of words of 
oppcNdte significations ; and the repeUHan of a word or phrase to give emphasis 
to the expression. 

579. Bj the figure ellipsis tnanj expressions in Chinese become intelligible, 
-v^liich appear, at first sight, to be in accordance with no particular rule. Such 
are the terms cAl-i (9. f. 12) 'old friends;' paUsheii 'to make a visit on a 
person's birthday:' pairmSn 'to pay compliments at the new year;' ka^-lait 
* to plead age,' katlirping ' to plead sickness' (as a reason for retirement from 
office). 

580. It is a yery common thing to leave out the personal pronouns when 
they are the subjects of sentences, and when no difficulty would arise in sup- 
plying them from the context or from the conversation. FH^yad alone might 
he either *do not!' i. e. noliy or 'I do not want;' but pH-yatt cke-k6 tung- 
s% must be, 'I do not want this thing,' and pUnyail tdngshe^ must be, 
'do not move!'='be quiet!' So also si^-sie 'thanks!' for 'I thank you;' 
hut this expression is similar in the English, ' thank you.' 

581. The obscurity which might sometimes veil the meaning of a sentence 
in Chinese is removed by the redundancy of repeating the same idea by nega- 
tiving its opposite term : thus, ngd yaH 1c dy pH ya/d tdng, ' I wish to go, and 
do not wish to stay ;' nl yaii shwd chvn, pit yad $hw6 hwdng, ' do you speak 
truly, and do not speak &lsely ;' tstnry^ UdmrhUn ' I saw it with my own 
eyea' 

582. The Chinese delight in forming antitheses, for which their language 
affords great fiunlity, every important attribute and object having its appro- 
priate opposite term. A list of the most common of these will be found in 
Appendix L Antithesis occurs frequently in proverbs and old sayings; 
e. g. yi^ t*eA voety md tot chin, 'in front there is dignity, but behind no 
troops;' and shdng yiU t^ien-t^dng, hid yiil Su ffdng, ' above there is heaven, 
and below Sth(cheu) and H(mg^cheu)C (c£ 19. i. 11.) 

583. Bepetition has already been referred to as being a common method 
of forming words and phrases and for intensifying adjectives and adverbs (cf. 
Arts. 99 and 136), but it is often merely for the sake of the rhythm that 
words and syllables are repeated. A few select expressions of this kind may 
be seen m Appendix I. 

584. Almost all the other figures of speech which are used in European 
tongues are to be found in Chinese. Climax is especially common in this 
language. But it is needless to multiply examples of these figures, for they 
will easily be recognised by the advanced student 

§. 9. The varieUea 0/ style, 

585. The differences of style in Chinese authors, and the marks of the period 
in literary works, are very great and distinct The language of the most 
imcient authors is very brief and sententious, while the meaning is pregnant 
and expressive. There is a majesty and dignity of style, which have never 
been surpassed by later writers. The style of the King (cf. Part II. pp. 5, 6) 
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stands feremort in antiquity and sablimity. The ^SHH the Zi-a» the Tb4- 
U-Mngy the TsU-iii, and the ShOn^uMpSng come next in ardet (ct Part IL 
pp. 6, 7), and to these may be added the great commentators and writers of 
elegant oompooitions, sooh as Ohwdlng'tek and the ShUU^ or 'Ten scholarsL,' 
mentioned in Part IL pp. 7, 8. To these must be added M^ng-tiz, who, though 
nearly equal to K^Hng-tsib in Chinese estimation as a philosopher, has a difl^ise 
style of compositicm. IV6-«4I, the author of the Ts&'ckuen and the Ktod-^, 
So'fndrUien and the Ttai-t^ or * men of talent^' come next, with the later 
authors, Hdn^ (who liyed in the T*d/ng dynasty), Gau-ydng Sid, SH TUvng- 
pd, Chi^-M, and many oihers, fragments of whose works are preserved in the 
ICU'wAn p%Un kiin (cf. Part IL pp. 14, 36). 

586. The distinctions drawn by the eminent writer Y6ng-4^ %^ <^ (cf. 
Part IL p. 8) between the different yarieties of style are as follows : $£ shing ts£ 
MUdng; ta&shingsiUiifd; s^ti^chlngMlnng. When the subject b greats 
than the power of expression, it is denominated Icdng j tt ' unevenly matched/ 
when the expression exceeds the subjeot, it is called >ii ||ar 'poetical style;* 
and when the subject and the expression are equdly matched, it is called 
A^7i^^< classic style.* 

587. Gm^dngSiiiBAjn; YSn I taai $£, 4^ w^n I shi yhh; 8£ Hnyinw4nf 
M k*U Idng pH-yu^ 'let the words contain the theme or subject, and let 
elegant style adorn the words ; let there be the subject truthfully, and the 
words el^^tly set down, and the style will not be hr from that which is 
called A^ifi^.' In which passage the four characters w. ^^ ^ ^^ 
8£ Hn yin u)4n contain the marks of the highest style of literary composition. 

588. No positive rules can be given for composition, but the length of the 
kd, or clauses, should be somewhat diversified. Though clauses of four cha- 
racters, which form phrases, are frequent in the best authors, the style will 
be stiff and bald, unless occasionally a clause of five, six, or seven charac- 
ters be introduced. It is usual to accumulate ideas in an opening sentence, 
and then to di^lay them separately in the sequence. The admired style of 
Chinese compositions may be compared to the elegant style of Cicero rather 
than to the nervous argumentative style of Demosthenes. (Cf Pr6mare*s 
NoUtia Lingua Sinicof^ where examples of etyle will be found.) 
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List of aniUhstical word$. 
shdng ' a wholesale merchant* "^ Inl ' a retail trader.* 
[ ah^ng ' to reward.' 



^^ shin ^good, virtaous.' 
l\^ shea 'to coUect together.' 
'^ ^iei^ 'the head.' 
J^ sheti * to give.' 
m\ shea * a wild animal.' 
J^ ehl 'the beginning.* 
-& ff&i 'it is so, — ^true.' 
^^W'yes.' 
jS «Ain ' deep (of water).* 
^}^ shin 'to extend tihe body.* 
«Ain' the body.' 



/^ ' to punish.' 
13. 6 'bad, vicious.' 
g^ sdn 'to scatter abroad.' 
JJJP^' the foot.* 
^* A^etl 'to receive.' 



eAi2 ' a tamed animal* 
chUng 'the end.' 
^^- yt ' it is not so,— false.* 
^/«^'no.* 
I'^en^'shaUow.' 
J^ i«l 'to bend the body.' 
|^«^in' the spirit' 
^«Aiii^ 'to ascend.' {J^A^kin^ 'to descend.' 

^ «*«w^ 'to rise,' ^^/e<t' to float' ^Jj^chtn' to mk.' 

shwal 'to decay.' 



^^ Mng 'to flourish. 
fi|ff: shwdng ' a pair.* 
||j|sA^'toobey.' 
JJ^/<%'toletgo.' 
jg>% 'happiness.' 






cM 'an individual' 
ni' to disobey.' 

J^s&aa'totakeup.' 

|^;i6 'misery.' 

^MoOn^' sterile.' 

^jpin'poor.' 
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gai * to love/ 
gwd 'proud.' 

^•Mw*cold.' 

0Aflw^'goocL' 

^;i^*ihick,-generous.' 

Al'tobeglad' 

At^ 'a Wiseman.' 

M ' empty, — ^vain.* 
V^ hhig 'the form, — sabstanoe.' 
^g^K^^ 'alive.' 
w* Auhiii 'to meet together.' 
^ y^'the&ther.' 
^^ y^ 'the banquet' 
"^yifi *a friend.' 
RJ yl» 'good words and actions.' 



SStm^'tohate.' 
~|i itt^' humble.' 
^j|[>an'8oft.' 
M«At^<heat* 
^toior^eJ'bad.' 
pd 'thin, — mean.' 



^^ <«^ 'to be sorrowful.' 
™ ytJ 'a foolish man.' 



shi 'solid, — true.' 



^ y^'t^ 'the shadow.' 
^«^'dead.' 
^ij pi ' to separate from.' 
^ nidvi^ ' the mother.' 
Jk «i 'a conmion feast.' 
i^ c^ ' an enemy.' 
M ikd ' the reward of them' (Budd.). 



n^ yin 'the female principle in nature, p^ y4n^ 'the male principle in nature, 
— darkneis,-^ob8Cure.' — flight, — dear.' 



^i«'hof 
"^iU 'fortunate.' 
^iba 'high.' 



^r hiUng 'unfortunate.' 
^fgu'low.' 



hai ' to cover.' 
^A;dn 'sweet' 

tI^ ^ '^ marry (of the woman).' 
1^ Koa ' to teach.' 
Ig^i'tobind&st' 
:^«^ 'ancient times.' ^ 
-jl^iUn 'birds.' 



UaH 'to open.* 
i^MO^'sour.' 
^^ tsUi 'to marry (of the man).' 



'•«eJ 'to learn.' 
iUol 'to loosen.' 
,&^ kin 'the present time.' 
gj^«^ 'beasts.' 
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jl^ hiUng 'the male (of birds).' 
^JKn' to forbid/ 

kHa ' crooked.' {todn ^8 

king 'classic text* 
/^ kUng * public' 
TjF^ kung * merit' 
t^eung' empty: 
^ka'hxmgry: (ntti |^.) 
ffl sdng ' raw, green.' 
2^ yu^ * distant' 
:^ k*ti 'to go away.' 
^^ kiun 'the prince.' 
yf^ hwOng 'brightness.' 



A 'the spiritual essence, — the 
principle which arranges.' 

+1] H 'profit or interest' 

^ M 'to detain, to keep.' 

fk^ /i«2 'to flow, to roam.' 

W& 16 'to manifest pleasure.' 

^j^wi^* fierce.' 

m^ 'the outer door.' 



^ntf 'anger.' 
^^i^in 'the guest.' 
"IS p& 'a manHMTvant' 
^2K p^ ' the beginning.' 
;&u7*ai'tolose.' 
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{|f| t^ 'the female (of birds).* 

g4i Atd 'to allow.' 
chl ' straight* 
ch/u^ 'the commentary.* 

J / ^ * private.' 

WA pcvd ' reward.' hw6 ^m ' fault' 

^^'flMI^'full.' 

1^ jEHH^ 'satisfied.' 

SJ^ sha * cooked, ripe.* 

j^ A^n'near.' 

X^' Za$ ' to come near.' 

ggcACn 'the vassal.' 

Q^^ 'darkness.* 

^^ kH 'the material essence, — the 
matter which is arranged.' 

^ p^ ' the original capital.' 

S^ c^t* 'to throw away.* 

|[- dil 'to stop, to rest in.* 

^^ /'^ ' ^ express sorrow.' 

^^ Udng * gentle, good.' 

^ hfd 'the inner door;' 9n^At{= 
'fiunily.' 

^^jln 'patience.' 
^cA^ 'the host.' 
^m p*i 'a maid-servant* 
7^ «M* *the end.' 
^yl'togwn.* 



Jb(7^ 'ghost inferior, — the active 
principle of ym.' 



shtn 'spirit superior, — the active 
principle of ydng: 
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kufei * noble.' 



□ kfvdn * to look at from below, or 
from a distance.* 



qg 8dng 'religious.' 
^.mat{< to laugh.' 
^^ sien 'before.' 
^Ir«l»'new.' 
ig sin * to believe.' 
uA. ging ' the name of the clan.* 
^2t ^ing * natural disposition.' 
jfi' aiing ' to give.' 
^^ sHi/ng * to bid adieu.' 
j^tpA^'atutor.' 
Hwn' single.' 
^^ t*dn * covetous.' 
^"S tdn 'simple, moderate.* 
77 tan ' a sword with one edge.' 
B^ t<>^'toask.' 
^^ u>i 'not yet' 
HM chSng 'to stretch the bow.' 
chdng ' the art of counting.' 



APPENDIX I 

h£ toi^ 'mean.' 

Eig ^in 'to look at fit>m above, or 
while approaching.' 

^^ ski ' damp, humid.* 
^:§^ 'secular.* 
^ ife'a'tocry.* 
^^A^ 'behind (NT after.' 

Atti'old.* 

I 'to doubt* 
P^ «Ai 'the name of the fiunily.* 
^3 H 'practice.* 
lushed 'to receive.' 
^W^ tfing ' to welcouie.* 
^Tf Ui * a pupil, — a disciple.* 
\ shMoiaig ' double.' 

lUn 'libtt^ — not avaridoua.' 
^5 nCin/ig 'strong.' 

Viin 'a two-edged sword.' 



;;gM 'to reply.* 

p i'abeady.' 

^[|^ 8h\ 'to rdax the bow.' 

^? ching 'the art of weighing and 
measuring.' 

n 8 yin ' a male perfinmer.' 
i/w^ 'short' 



^H cKdflng 'a female musician.' 
-^ cKd/ng ' long.* 
'^ c^'dn^ 'constant* 



^^ l>i^ ' changeable.* 
Pg cA*<i7i^ 'the leader in the song.' tQ h6 'the singer who replies.' 
gH cAow * morning.' ^£ mH ' evening.' 
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p^ M ^ to ascend.* 



^cW prudent' 
^^, <Mn 'true.' 
J^ cMifhg 'to perfect' 
gj|( eAffi^ 'sincere.' 
j£cAiw^ 'straight' 

Ip cACti^ * upright' 

1^ chikng 'fidthfiil and truthful.' 
j-f] cA't^t'togoouf 
@ ^«at^ 'early.' 
to'i'wife.' 



^ toiflwJ'sad.' 



toi^ 'to borrow.' 

toi 'hastily.' 
f|[foi< to collect.' 
oB tot^ 'elder sister.' 
1^ toin 'to advance.' 
^W to*f9i^ ' clear.' 
Qpl Utng ' serene weather.' 
j [r M 'the left hand.' 
^ <i6 'to sit' 
^j^ te'i% 'to follow after.' 
jt^toa' coarse.* 
||[ toft 'ancestor.' 

^ion 'honourable.' 



^jfe to^ 'to preserve.' 
^^I>l'that' 



P^ A^ru/ ' to descend.' 
f 1^ A?M>'eC 'quick,'=: ^ «d. 
j^ ytJ 'foolisL' 
"[^A^ia'&lse.' 
^^^i 'to ruin.' 
'f]^t(?6i' deceitful.' 
^5 ti«S ' crooked, awry.' 
tIP «^ 'depraved.' 
'f ^ wCti^ ' a flatterer.' 
/^J? 'to enter in.' 
0^ todw'late.' 
£ ^ ' concubine.' 

id 'joyful.' 

hwdflfi * to pay again.' 
U c^'l '8low,'=^^ *ti 'leisurely.' 
ftv «<£n ' to scatter.' 
yjk *^ * younger sister.' 
j|Bwil' to retreat' 
J'^ cAi:J ' muddy.' {hw^n |^.) 
Hm yii ' rainy weather.' 
]^ yiti 'the right hand.' 
ly ft 'to stand.' {m^) 
jg^ 1^ ' to oppose.' 
15 »f 'fine.' 
f S^ son ' descendant' 
jfe pi 'mean.' 
r . t(?(iw^ ' to lose.' 
j}^f*;^*thi8.' 

C C 3 
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Examples ofawtithetis in sentences, 
yiil teal v>i - pi yiit mail, ytt^ maii ui - pi ytt^ ts*at, 

^ t * ^ii * IS ^- I * 4i * I 

' There may be talent without beauty, and there may be beauty without 
talent; 

man citing let - tsaty tsai fd kH maii, 

' His beauty equals his ability, and his talents enhance his beauty.' 
I pH che shin, shi pH cfCwng lee^, 

* T^ i #. * T^ ^ P 

* Not clothing to cover his body, nor food to fill his mouth.' 
hd - cki pU - ml, shin - chU pH - sinf 

i^ M 1^ "M' W M ^^ ^ 

'Where have I not looked, where have I not sought!' 
yaii "Jci wd Mi, yad - yht wd - y6, 

^ m ^ m ^ m \ m 

* He wished to weep, but he had no tears, — to speak, but he had no words.' 
t*d ivel ngd s^, ngd pi toei - t*d wdng, 

i^ 1^ ^ ft' I ^Jii 1^ i& tl 

' As he died for me, I must sacrifice myself for him.' 
shdng-t'ien wH - M, ji - H wd m4n, 

± X m ^ A i& \ n 

' If he would rise to heaven there is no way, or enter earth there is no door,' 
='he cannot escape.' 

nl yi ' yin ngd yi - kU, nl yi - chOng ngd yi - ehdn. 

' They are well matched at gossipping.' ' They are well matched at drinking.' 
yi ptodn- 4r ts&, yi pwdn'4^ k*^ng, 

- * a if - I ^ t 

' He half refuses, and is half willing.' 

Examples of repeUtum of characters, 
yv^nryuhi tsiaH kUn ^^ | tM ^^ 'to look at from a long distance.' 
gal-gai t^Hng-k'U 5^ | jmjj ^i^ ' to weep bitterly.' 
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yi'kU'kutat'ing-tiliail — • /^ \ ^|^ |^ ^^ J *! heard every word.' 

yfrpiirpii md shdng-shOn lat — • -Jfe | ^M J- Ml 7^ ^ step by step^ 

feeling his way^ he ascended the mountain.' 
innff~kmg fi shwd um | g^ g& ' to speak yery softly.' 

t'tng-tHng tdng-t&ng 4s \ '^ \ 'in a fixed and proper manner.* 

ch*^^*^yS-yi^^ I ^^ I *to carry off by force.' 

ming-mtng pi-p^ ^^ \ y | Wery clearly understood.' 

twdn-twdn ching-cMng i[j^ \ J^ | ' elegant and correct' 

ifirtsi ching^lng ^K \ 9^ | ' precisely arranged.' 

kwan-hwan m^mei Is \ j^Y | ' dull and bewildered.' 

«M-«^ <*aw-«*att 2H I PTI I ^ to reiterate vociferously.' 

FhraaeB formed upon a mmdwr principle. 
pH-chl pU-kid ^ ^ I @2 *he knows not nor perceives.' 

pit-mtng piirpi Ji^ ^ | C3 'quite unintelligible.' 

ytth^sdng ytUkir^ Mg p^ \ ^f 'ready to live or die.' 

Jci-sdng lei 8^ ^f /t I ^P 'desperately angry.' 

i'd-h^i^d-naiipf \^ \ j*^ ' exia-emely annoying.' 

ei K% 8^ Jcia^ ^0 ^^ \ iK ' apparently very clever.' 

pwdn Ifm picdn yhi ^j^ MM | f S ' half revealed and half concealed.' 

pwdflfk jin pu)dn hwei ±1^ /\^ \ J^ ' half man and half ghost' 

liimg-M/n Mng kweit ^^ JjE \ ^ ' to play the ghost' 

I4ng4at lUmg Jc4, ^S: ^^ | -^ 'to be eager at business.' 

h^in hdlry^ "jkn & \ ^g ' to talk very foolishly.' 

mdrtd mdrgiail ^^ ^ | 4^ 'to abuse all alike.' 

td'tdiltd^^ ^j^ I ^ 'a great feast' 

KicvdrmH k'tc^drt/dnsT ^ j^ | ;|ii| ' in a haughty manner.* 

kd-nulnkdhil ^ f^ \ 6 ' each in his own way.' 
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kt^smki^'H Wf\ ^- I ^'greatly afflicted/ 
yiil^*tng yii^'ku "^ ^ | J^ 'there is full proof of it* 
ma-yu^ mH-kii Y^ JS | Av 'there is no ground at all for it.' 
fnil48ijing mUrying ^^ fly | la^ * without trace or shadow.' 

ExampUi oftynonymes used in phrases, 
hcvdrki gaUts*lng y+ YS ^S* yS ' to love cleanliness.' 
t*4ng kdn kimg k*ik |^ *CT it ^T < alike happy and troubled.' 
tsan pin king hi ^s ^^ ^^ ^ ' to honour and respect guests.' 
hwdmrt*ien h\-4i ^T ^F g JfU 'to rejoice exceedingly.' 
«Ai-l*i0n mtng-H ^S TF Hy JJn ' to swear by heaven and earth.' 
shVpdmg tsvU-yiH g4 HH J'ffi ]^' * friends of the Muse and the wine.' 
paH cfCeO, sH yiten wS ttgS ^p ^^ ' to revenge an insult.' 
Itng yd li <X\ \^ ^ j^jj ^ ' clever at speaking.' 
M si hodn sidng f ^ ® 8L hS '*^ ^^ confusedly.' 
jH ki si h*d '^H 1^ 'f 1^^ J'!^ 'like hunger and thirst.' 

Select tditmoHc phrases, 
tsdng t'eH 14 loe^ ^1^ g|j ^^ S 'to hide the head and expose the tail' 

niin fnai H skwM ^ ^ ^^ ^ ' years increased, strength decayed.' 

shdn chin Aol tog j 1 1 JA J'jfe |^ ' sumptuous £are.' 

ts'ach*dean/dn^ ^ ^^ |^ ' tasteless tea and rice,— poOT fbre.' 

mewai yhirk*4 ^3 ^j^ gR, ,±. 'glancing now and again.' 

fnst-hic& yhirsiaH ^ ;^ ^g^ ^ 'arched eyebrows and laughing eyes.' 

huHiUs'at paMiid \^ ^ ^ ^ ' devoted to learning.' 

Unng^'ien pi-jl J'^ ^ Q 'in open day.' 

nl-*Aw^ ngd'Udng "j^ ^ || ^ * let us mutually advise.' 

nl'tOng ngd-si "^^ ^ | ^ 'we are mutually opposed.' 
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p^-ji hly^ pi M ^9 J^ * from noon to midnight, — day and night' 
tH-^pd-ktod 4jj ^P /[^ y'^ 'more dead than alive.' 
m-pinpd-li -|-j ;^ /^ ^Ij *the profit juat saves the capital.' 
pi^ng pi4i ^^S ^^ Q^ ^^ ' very shrewd and clever.' 

Elegant phrases, idiomatic and poetic, 

Shiryun^^ ^ '^eSht-^nngBBj^^ | ' the /SAii-^wi^ says.' 

Ts^yi ^- n 'for K^Hmg-t^ (Confucius) says.' 

jtinrpi Y'S ^^^ lit. * to moisten the pencil, — to commit to writing.' 

fiLng-fa J« Hg ' to laugh immoderately/ like " Se tenir lea c6t^ de rire," 
or ^ Laughter holding both his sides." Milton. 

hefSrmfi/ng pig ^, lit. ' to fish for a name, — to hunt for a reputation.' 

mO-tewng y ^^, lit. * with the eye to accompany, — to watch until out 
of sight.' 

^"** i)\ 1 i* ^*' * ^ <^lrinls tears, — to weep bitterly.' 

st^^n "^t g , lit. * to eat words, — to break a promise.' 



Confucius denied himself in respect of four things, which are referred to in 
the following expressions : 

urtiri ^ffl^ j^ '^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ himself to his own opinion.' 

tod^ I Jlf/> * ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^y thing to be of necessity absolute.' 

wd^ed I ^ <he was not perverse and obstinate in his views.' 

wiir^d I ^ ' he held no feelings of private interest.' 

T*a/iryuJ^ ^R yr% lit Hhe exalted origin of things, — heaven.' 

Tung-kiiin ^ ^^, lit 'the prince of Uxe east, — the sun.' 

ITa/frydng -^ ^^ 'the great light,— the sun.'— ^ot 

Pi4cU Q MA, lit 'the white colt^-^the morning.' — Awrora, 

I'hd £ 7p < the charioteer of the sun.' — Phastkon, 

r'ien-h4n "^P ^^ 'a star of evil omen.' 

SieivM j^H P^ * the charioteer of the moon,' also called Chdng-ngd, 
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Ti-kwig ^ i^ 'the rainbow,' also caUed TUung $^ (^. 
Ifii4 "fr* ^fe ' the Spirit preading over flowers.* 
WAng-kwd J >[^ *the royal flower/— the Mail-ian ^-£ ^\ 
Taofng-yih }^ ^ 'the water-lily,' Mng-yd || ^ ' the K-c^ ^' 
Zi-cAl-nt2 I I ^3^, lit ' skve of the ^(-c^'= the Mn^^^ (' fi^^')- 

d^i{|;/wi^ j|3 ffl[ 'pursuer of the wind,' or cAiif-*i^5B 1^ *a pursuer of 

the lightning,* — a name for a fine horse. 
tih&nrkiwh jjj ^', lit ' prince of the mountains, — the tiger.' 

The 'sheep' is called JeO-wkW^^ ^; the 'goat,' j^Mn^r ^ ^; the 
'swallow,' «*tc7i-»»d ^ 3r> **^® ' parrot,' yhinniatl ^ J^ ; the 'tortoise' 
^ ^ HiiOn-fH; the 'ant,' hiuen-KU; the 'vine,' HUmg-yiii U ^, 
Euxmrpi gH; "(g, Scmg4Ang ^ | or Ldnrsdng ^ ^. r«6-<mi^ 
'fi ;f§ IB 'the wine for a journey.' ChOng-taiH \^ \ 'half drunk' C»^ 

Mu^ 1^) ^ '"^'' ^^9i^-to( ^ PJ: or MngHi^ || ^'aninkstone.' 

-Wnoiffi I 'the pencil' Fil^n ^ )|^ 'paper.' fi»iW% ^^ ^ 

'palace of the immortak.' ^C-^-[y^ ^ 'a man of rank' TiJrAi'^ ^ 
'choice food.' IfUn-^heH fA. "^ a term for 'men.' FtWi ]^ |^ ' a very 

&ir person.' KofOrtsi ^^ i^ 'passing ricL' Kau-a&ng |^ ^ or <an^ 

9dng^f I 'an old man.' iTci-toMln^^ 1^ or Mrchd m! mJH 'a worker 
in wood.' Tiidng-kw^ j^ -^ 'to fly after honours.' Ts'iuinrtai ^ ^ 
'a sepulchral mound, — a tomb.' ShiTi-p'dng ^p ^^ 'a bier.' ITtS-At^ 
^ ^^ 'dead.' Wdng-ydng f^ ^s 'free from disease.' TaienrU k*U 

"^ JS i^ is 'a fine young horse.' Shi'^/ung-hU g^ rfl rf^ is 'a 
poet' JinHAOng-klng /^ Ff' || is 'an illustrious man.' KiaHrydrhiaS 

i? W 1f£ "^^ hua-hUnrHH ^ M H "'^ ydnff^OMd |]| 
1^1^ 1^ mean 'a beautiful woman.' S»4^4^ ^| ^ ^ 'the seat of 

Buddha.^ Kidnff-fd ^^ ^. is ' a barren soil.' Kwetrfing'^ I^ 'some- 
thing very precious.' Wi)h^lng^hi jj m} -^ 'the five kinds of flesh.' 
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A list of Chinese family names {P(!'kid shg) arranged according to 
the Radical characters. 







(Bad. 1—44) 






I ~Y Ting 


2lj^Si 


41'gPaa 


61 g- r<to^ 


81 ^««»» 


ijj W6n 


22J%m 


43 pEiwan^ 


63 P|^ T4 


83^>y«foV 


3 Y SMmg 


23J$F4 


43 ^CW 


6z-^£iaa 


SsSfejf* 


vFr.^« 


24 f| ChA 


44 f> i*« ' 


6A^(Mn 


84 ^TtOng 


5tl^ 


»S7C^«*» 


45~fCPtgn 


fisJlrfe. 


85 ^ JTioOn 


6^ya 


a6^OTtJ«^ 


4«pnr«» 


66 ^Kva 


86^^»«g» 


7 5^2%% 


37^2'any 


47^IF«< 


67 ig 2% 


87 l^Ewdn 


8/^^«» 


aS^fWw^ 


48J^-S»i 


68^.S»Mi 


88 *^Kilng 


9\%Ki& 


39 /^ Kvng 


49jgX< 


69"^ Hid 


89^T$ai 


lo ^Ltng 


ZO^Ki 


5oJsji(OW 


Jo^Td 


90 ^KH 


11 jJ^Tdng 


31 ^ Tin 


51 ^ iTd 


71^ in 


91 ^rt(% 


la'j^^Ch&ng 


aajgy^ 


5a _^^ 


73^rad 


9»^5« 


13 M Jin 


33 >>g ^^ 


S3 pj -S* 


73^Jf»*V 


93 ^^«« 


14 #/ 


34 ^^ 2;% 


S4g^ 


ui^Ki 


94 ^^«« 


15 ^Jim 


35^2'«»a 


S5|FiJ-H«% 


isfj^ta 


95 1 j- .yatv 


^6jjti'ii 


sfiglji*^ 


s«^ir«i 


je'Jlrang 


96gj-ir«j 


17 'f^ Ed 


37 7f(Jx« 


57 g^ 


11^ Ming 


91'^Shdng 


i8^r<j 


asiljxw 


58 ^C»«a 


78^-fff 


98%TiA 


19 f ^ i7«<» 


39^£a<I 


59 7^ P J« 


19}% San 


99 ^n» 


ao-^r4 


40 £[ JTea 60 /p^ ^{^ 


80 ^Fd 


100 )^ K^ 
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(Bad. 44—107) 






lOI 

102 

103 (Jj 'S*^ 

I06 ^ Tiux 

106 till ^^ 

107 ^^ C%'a<2 

108 ^ T'^d 

109 ^ fTd 

iia J^^ 
114^^ Kdn 

117^74 



118^ Lihh 
119 ]K[ i^iOti 
i2oJK'irt(7^ 



121(3 KUng 

i23HgC*«w^ 
I24^^ir*i^ 

126 ^^HeU 



127 



1*^^ 



30 ^gr* 
32 \^ SMn 

35 1^ ^«»< 
36;j^ir5 

37 ^•'<% 
38J^a'% 

ii,^ Fdng 

43j^-P'<tf 
44 ^ C%« 

4siKcafoJi^ 

46^Gaa 
47 5C ^^^ 

48;;;;^^fitv 
49 ;^ ra 

5oJ4^Al 
51 ^Ch'Sng 
5a 5^ i^% 

53 S^ 
54g2Vd« 



i65^C%'«a 
66H|5Ai 
57 ^Kn 

159 ^ ■P<»<i 
160 1^ ft 



161 ^ Tt'oA 
i6a ^Tfon^ 

163 ^C%a 

164 ^ii 
65ff ^Vi 

i74llbc%'ot 
175 1§ JTtoeC 
ij6 ^Sang 
»77 |H ir<Jn 
i?8 M' Lidna 

i8o|^rd»Hy 

181 ^ r<% 



183 ^ r« 

i83^-F<i» 
184 1® JTiuM 

i86g^aw* 

188^ ri^ 

19^:0: -a^^ 
193 ^if«d 

ig4^^Shiwu^ 

195 fl^^^^ 
I96^t[ia'i 

197 ^JfTdw^ 

198 ^gi« 

199 ^^ ra 

200 vfr C^ln 

201 J'^J;>^S^ 

202 ^VLffUng 

203 J'^P't^ 

204 J^^ /SA^ 

206 ^1^ Tia 

20'! )^Chdn 
2oB^^T'6ng 



209 ^>^ Rwd 

2ii^l|i/t0dn 

212 Y'Sp'dn 

213 ^^Fdn 

214 ^j^ Pa 

216 t^T'naii 
2i7ifBJKt«i^ 
218 ^Fi^ 
219^ NiaiA 

220^^M^ 
221 j^n 

223'^wdlng 
a24^Pdn 
2»5ji^« 

337 -H*^** 



22S^ Fit 
229'^JfUHl 

230 g rt«i. 

>3i rf^iSWit 

333 S. jP« 

233 Q^« 

334^^»»*V 

335^^* 
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«38 it Z4 
a39^||'S»anjr 
340 ^X'4 
341^ Shi 

»42p irt 

a43|B.r«l 
a44J5lCW 
>45||xa 

347 ^iw«* 

348 ^ Tiin 
»49l^^Ch'tng 
35o|§Jft{ 

353 ^ TM 

353^C»*isr 

354 S 7*1% 

355 ^ Cft« 
356^Jf<i 

357;^£t(^ 



358 



mi 



ftdn 



359 ^^r^ 

360 ^jn 

361 ^ jfi 
262|gin 



263 ^'J^HUng 
265|^C%ww^ 



2 66^irin^ 
267 ]^^ ifi42 
268Jg|Zd 
269 ^ Fdw^ 

370^/ 

371 ^ {7n^ 
aja^Si 

273 1^ ^ 
374 ^^jT^ 

376 ^ r^ 

376 g irt« 

378 ^-Stt 

379 i^-^^ 



38o^r«-<% 
381 2 rat 
383 ^<SM 
383 +J Gai 
384|^/«f 



385 



^ 



^wa 



386-^ Mian 
387 trt' i^<«» 






288 -^ jlfa<2 



289^^/1^ 



290 yj^ 'S^^ 

291 IflJ JTiw^ 



292'yYChwa^ 
293 ^ 'Stn 
^94 ^ i/^ 



295 tit* ffwd 



^;wdn 



397 1^' Ti 

298 M ^^ 

299 



300 ^ JIIA% 

+ 4-1 



30i^flljjrti7'ei 
30a J* P*i2 

303 ^ 5^* dn^ 

304 ^ Kai 

306 ifeS: r«i 



307 ^ Tiai 
30S ^Taidng 

309 jjig- ^to« 



310 7^ PeJ 

3"||)Jrc 

313 ^- ■^'^ 

314 W.I'in 



317 n i'^ 

3r8!jj|r<% 

3i9i{|»r«< 

330 ^M4ng 

331 ^Fm^ 
333 5|? JTtd 

333 5|-P*«t 

334 jig Ch'ii 

335 j§^ JTtai 
336g-|'i^J 

337 =^ fl^ft 

338 ^ Tie 

339 ^ CA«n 
330=^r4« 

33 » m C%« 

33»5i^^ 
333 g^ ^<^ 
334gZtf 

335 ^-PW 
336^ Pei 

337 ^ jr»% 

338 ^.yrf 

339^^6 
340 ^Pf 
34i^jrta 

343jgZa< 

343 ID; ^* 



344 ^ r«* 

345 jg ChaU 

346 ^LH 
Sil^Ch'e 

348 ^fHihi 

349 ^Fu^ 

350 ^} Sin 
35i]^JVi% 

353 1 
354 1 
355j$2i« 



g Zt^ 



356 ^ Ch't 

357 ^ PUn 

358jfpjr% 

369jPiV» 

360 ^|J rca 

361^]^ Ping 
36a^^Shaii 
363|f|Jr« 

364 IP ^1 

365 §P -K^»w 

366 |r>p Es 

367 [^ ■Zi't'v 

368^|5ir«» 

369 §P ^ 

370 ^P ^w« 
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I. (RaA 163 — an.) 


37igPytf 


385 13^* 


399^^*M«»V 


4i3|i^<« 


4«7lt^-» 


37>fpe« 


386 lar^ 


40og|xl,iK 


414 ^ja«^ 


4a8^jr«o*V 


373 UP ^'••a 


387 ia^^ 


401 ^ r4n 


4i5|g^«d 


439 ^Xt 


SU%^Wii 


38899irto«n 


40a ^ itji 


416 ^m 


43o|gii» 


3751^2'^ 


389fJ[^d» 


403 "^iW 


4i7>|i»'% 


43i|i^« 


37«jSPCW»v 


390 PS ^"^ 


404|Jir<n 


4i8|§Xtf 


43ag^-K> 


377 ^-W&V 


39ip^rfe» 


405S'ird»v 


4i9;t;-Br«a 


433 3§^«'< 


378 IP XI 


39aP$Cft'ln 


4o6^Zi» 


4ao||r» 


434®C»'J 


379^ -Kin 


393P^ rod 


407 ^ w^«« 


4ai II ITrf 


435 1^/ 


380 1^ r«& 


394P^Xtf 


408^ J Aim 


*"W'J^ 


436mZihtg 


38i|J[ir«d 


39sPird«i, 


409|jg-S»«i 


433^ Lit 


437 ^i'AV 


383|^2V»«n 


396p||jS<% 


4^0 Jp[ ir{<fn9 


4ui^P<^ 


438|| ir«n, 


3Ss$f(7hang 


397P$ra 


4i4^sa 


4*5 Sl-f<«»V 




384-j^Ch'dng 


398^r«ny 


4i3|ir«» 


4a6Jj^Z'« 





Not6— 64 18 alio called $hm, 305 should have 'grasB* above it. 314 should have 'door* 
with * grass' above it. $89 should have ' a door' over it. 



The following are family 

Ch^dng-BSn (384, 79). 
Chin^ (64, 6). 
CfhOrkd (331, 398). 
Ch(ang4i (383, 400). 
Chdnff'e&n (12^ 79). 
OaO-ydng (186, 395). 
ffid-hea (69, 19). 
JZWi^ (343, 354). 
ffi^nryfOn (348, 349). 
ffwdaig^ (314, 238). 
Kimg^S (29, 32). 
KiSng-mn (29, 79). 
Eimg^dmg (29, 269). 
£ln^-A<} (34, 222). 
iAii^t% (133, 91). 

The numbers refer to 



nam€« of two syllables. 

FUrydng (214, 395). 
4S%in-<*«2 (231, 102). 
Shdng-kwan (3, 85). 
Sh4nry4 (204, 6). 
Sz'Kwng (53, 251). 
'Sa-^w^ (53> 416). 

Td-6h6 (70, 50.) 
^<i»i-«'a« (213, 281). 
Tswng-chimg (84, 145). 
Timg-fcmg (167, 148). 
Fi^-w^n (80, 147). 
W^mrjhi (275, 8). 
Trdf»-«$ (2, 21). 
We/ir€K% (96, 356). 

the previous list. 
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A list of the dynasties, the emperors , and the nien-hau, 

L Sdn-hw6ng —^ ^^ 'the Three emperors.' 

Under this title are included the names of six persons^ whose history is 
pure myth, hut whose names ought to be known to the Chinese student. 

I. Pvfdn-kh ^ -^- (v. Part II. p. 104). 2. !rien-hwdng ^ | •. 
3. Tirhiodng i{^ I . 4. Jin^hwdng \ \ - 5- TiiircKa/a 7^ ^. 6. 

These rulers are said to haye reigned myriads of years, and to haye inyented 
all the ordinary arts of life. 

XL Wiirti 2. ^ ' the Five emperors.' [B. C. 2862—2204.] 

I. FUrhl ^j^ ^ (115). a. Shi^nilm^ |^ ]^ (140). 3. Hvidng" 
rt ^ jf]f (100). 4. Sha^hau ^p ^ (84). 5. ChMfnrm ^j jg 
(78). 6.^to^ g:or>[g(78). ^.Tdaig-tiTau^ \ ^(102). 8. 

Yii4iSHn^ I g?(So). 

Of this early period tradition alone renders an aocount. Eight sovereigns 
ruled, and instituted many useful methods of providing for the wants and 
comforts of their subjects. Ploughing, fishing, writing, keeping records of 
events, and the best modes of governing mankind formed the subjects of their 
invention. During these times K^aHrfG/ng y&, on the Hw&ng-hd in Ht^^nOnh^ 
was the metropolis. The first cycle began in the 6ist year of Hwdmg-ii. 

IIL HidHihaa g ^|| Hhe Hia dynasty.' [B. C. 2205—1767.] 

I. r4 K^ ;^ g (2205-8). 2.Tiri\ gj (2197-9). 3.^01 

* The chanbcten hwdng\ wdnff\ (i^ i'ai^, M«, ttO^*, and some others will not be 
repeated fireqnenilj in this list. The numbers in brackets give the date of the commenee- 
mant and the length of each reign. 

*M •»ir "^i ">_ju 'in f^j-* 
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Kong ^ J^ (3188. 29). 4. Chung Kong j^ \ (2159. 13)- 5- ^ 

«w^ I |@ («M<^- ^8)- ^- 'S^^ ^'W ^p I (aii8. 61). 7. n 

Chu I |jp (2057. 17). 8. Ti Hwai \ ;pj| (2040. 26). 9. « Mdmg 

I g: (2014. 18). 10. ^/Kfl J'jfl (1996. 16). 11. 1% Pii4ddnff I 

;^ P$ (1980. 59). ". ^ ^ttZruy I ^j (1921. 21). 13. I^ Kin I 

Jg* (1900. 21). 14. Ti K'Ung-kid \ J^ ^(1879.31), 15. ^i -ffafi 

I g (1848. 11). i6.TiFd\^ (1837. 19). ij.KiKfoei ^ ^ 
(1818. 52). (C£ Part 11. p. 22, note for a notice of TU.) 

IV. Shang-chail ^j ^)^ 'the Shang dynasty.' [B. C. 1766—1122.] 

I. CKtng-t'dng J^ y^ (1766. 13). a. rai-^ ^ ^ (1753. 33). 

3. fTtWlTi^ J'^ "J" (1720. 29). 4. ral-kqng \ ^ (1691. 25). 5. 

Siatl^nd jji I (1666. 17). 6. 7un^-B ^ ^ (1649. "). 7. ^a$- 

•neii I f% (^^37- 75)- 8- Cfhung-iing j|^ "J* (1562. 13). 9. Wai-jtn 

^y i (1549.15). 10. Ht-idn-JM J'n| J I (1534.9)- II. ^«^ 

IB. ^ ('5^5. 19). ". TsU-rni I ^ (1506. 16). 13. WH'kid \^ 

^ (1490- «5). 14. Tsiirang \ ^ {li^S- 14). 15- J^dtk-kqng ^ | 

(1433- «5). i<^. Tdng^fia |jj^ | (1408. 7). 17. Fw'dnrkqng ^ | 

(1401. 28). 18. Siaiirsin >J> | (1373). 19. Siaiiryi \ ^ (1352. 28). 
20. Ft^-<*«^ ^ ^ (1324. 59). 21. Tstirktmg \ ^ (1265. 7). 22. 

T$MM I ^ (1258. 33). 23. Lin-sin ^ | (1225. 6). 24. Za«^- 
«^ I "X ("19.21). 35W^t^-y«^' I (1198. 4). 26. raC-fin^r ■;j|;; 
J(ii94.3). 27.ri-yi^ I (1191.37). 28.a«iin«nf^ | (ii54.3«)- 

V. Chea-chau ^ ^^ 'the Chen dynasty/ [B. C. 1122—249.] 
I. WH-wdng ^ J (1122. 7). 2. CKing-iodng ^ \ (1115. 37). 3. 
Kqng-wdng J^ | (1078. 26). 4. CfhaH-wdng 0H | (1052. 51). 5. 

Afa-^jodng 1^^ \ (1001.55). 6. Kiing-wdng ^ \ (946.12). 'j, Lwdng 
IS I (934.7). B. HiaH-wdng ^ \ (909.15). 9- /-w'^ || | 
(894. 16). 10. Li-wdng J^ I (878. 51). II. Siuen-wdng ^ | 
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(837. 46). la. TUirwdng^ | (781. 11). 13. JP'tng^wdaig ^ | 

(770- 51)- 14- fffodn-wdng ;^g | (719. 23). 15. ChwOng-wdaig ujT | 

(696. 15). 16. Xi-«?d«^ ^ I (681. 5). 17. HwUt-icdng ]g | (676. 

25). 18. Siang^wdng ^! | (651. 33). 19. Klng-wdng V^ \ (618. 6). 

20. EuOng-todng ^ | (612. 6). 21. Ting^wdng ^ | (606. 21). 

22. KunrfDdfng "^ | (585. 14). 23. Ling^vodaig ^ | (571. 27). 24. 

inw^-UJ«% ;^- I (544. 25). 25. King-wd/ng ^ | (519. 44). 26. 

Tuhir^€dng y^ I (475. 7). 27. Ching-^ng-wdng ^ ^ | (468. 28). 

28. EaO-wdng :^- | (440. 15). 29. TTei-ft^iiH^ J^ ^J | (425. 24). 

30. GOnrwdng ^ \ (401. 26). 31. LUvdng ^U | (375. 7). 32. 

Eih^-wdng ^| | (368. 48). 33- Shinrtmng-wdng \^ ^| | (320. 6). 

34. Ni^fimodng Jg I (314. 59)- 35- Tung^ehea^kiHn ^ ^ ^' 
(25s. 6). 

During this period several great men flourished^ whose names and works 
hare come down to the present time. Such was W4^^iHvdngy ' the prince of 
letters/ who at the end of the S?umg dynasty had been imprisoned for his 
upright conduct. In confinement he wrote the Ti-king or * Book of changes,* 
and was afterwards liberated through the intercession of a lady whom his son 
(afterwards Wi^-wd^^ the first monarch of the Cheu dynasty) had sent to the 
emperor. Wi^-wdng and his brother Cheurh(kng were both eminent men of let- 
ters. LaiUrt^^ the founder of the Tauist sect, K^i^ng-tsz (Confucius) (B. C. 5 1 9), 
and Jf^n^F-tel (Mencius) were all bom during the Cheu dynasty. The doc- 
trines taught by these worthies of antiquity were called todng-taidf ' the royal 
doctrines,' a term which is equivalent to the term '^ philosophy'* in Europe. 
The country was divided into many petty states in these times. At one time 
there were 125, at another they were reduced to 41. The terms Cfh^ 
hw6 mjg |0 and Ll-kwd 6\] ffl were the designations of these ^contending' 
or 'confederate* states. 

VL TUnrchau |^ ^^ Hhe Tsin dynasty.* [B. C. 249—246.] 
I. Chwdng'^ridng wdng uj. ffi T (249. 3). 

VIL HeaTtlinchaa'\^ \ \ * the Latter Tsin dynasty.' [B.C. 246— 202.] 
I. ChX Ewdng-tij^ \ \ (246. 37). 2. Ar^i Ewdng-U (209. 7). 
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CK\ Hwd/ng-^ was the most celebrated ruler China erer had. He built the 
great wall, and destroyed all existing records, as &r as he coold do so, and put 
many of the learned to death, beeanse he feared their influence to indte the 
people to rebellion. He was undoubtedly a great monarch, his power ex- 
tended throughout China, and he called himself the ' First emperor.' 

VIIL nd/f^<ha4l ^|| ^J| ' the Han dynasty.' [B. C. aoa— A. D. 25.] 

I. JToO-tet^ ^ I (1102. 8). 2. HwUir^ ^ I (194- ?)• 3- Liirhea 
g ^5^187. 8). 4.W4firti^ I (179.^3). S^J^ng-a^^ \ (156. 
16). 6. Wi^i ^ I (140. 54). 7- Cha44i 0g | (B.C. 86. 13). 8. 

SiiOn-ti ^ I (B. C. 73. 25). 9. Tuhi-H J^ \ (B. C. 48. 16). 10. 

Ch'in^ J^ I (B.C. 32. 26). II. GaUii ^ | (B. C. 6. 6). 12. 

rtrurH 2p I (A. D. I. 5). 13. JH^ ff^'^M ^ ^ ^^ ^- ^' '')• 
14. HwaUydng-wd/ng ^^ (J]^ | (A. D. 23. 2). 

IX. TUngEdn ^ j^H 'the Eastern Han dynasty.' [A. D. 25—221.] 

I. Kwang-^ ;^ g^ (2S. 33). 2. Mtng^ B^ | (58. 18). 3. 
Cha^'ti^ I (76.13). 4. ^^^P I (89.17). S'Sh(^'^^% I 
(106.1). 6,Ganra^ \ (107.19). 7. 5A^»-<i ||I| | (126.19). 8- 
C^^'^W^i'f' I (M5. i). 9.Chi-ii^ I (146. i). lo. Hwdmrii ;^g[ I 
(147.21). n. ZIti^^ I (168.22). i2.n%h^^ I (190.31). 

At the end of this dynasty the empire was divided into ' Three kingdoms,' 
SM, TTeS, and W4, 

X H0a ffdn ^^ J'H ' the Latter Han.* [A D. 221—265.] 
I. Cha^^ « pg JO I (aai. 2). 2. iT^tf^ ^^ f (223. 42). 

XL THnrchofa § ^fl 'the Tsin dynasty.' [A. D. 265—317.] 

^«^ Si I (^^5. 26). 2. ffwUUi ]| 
ti I (307.6). 4.i/^5n^U I (313.4). 



I. Fi^jg^ I (265.26). 2.ffwuui^^ I (290.17). 3.irt(»f-« 



XIL TUng Tgin ^ g 'the Eastern Tsin.' [A. D. 317—420.] 

i.Tti^fWC^ 1(317.6). 2.Mtng^^ \ (323.3). Z. CKi7^4i 
jj I (336.17). ^.Kmg^^ I (343.2). 6.i«^^ I (345.17). 
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6.0«i^^ fj5r (36a. 4). I-Ti^^'^ {366. 6). S.KUn^o^^^ ^ 
(371. 2). 9. flt(M^4«» ^- ^(373- 34). 10. eonti ^ I (397. 33). 
lUKHng-a"^ I (419- I). 
The literaiy degree of Sid-tt'at was introduced A. D. 386. 

XIIL Pi Sang :f|- ^. 'the Northern Sung.' [A. D. 430—479.] 

I. KaO-tsii j^ I (430. 3). 3. ShaU-H ^> | (423. 1). 3. W4,n-ti 
^ I (434.30). 4.irtl^g^ I (454.10). 5.^«^ M464.0. 
6. JfJnjf-rt Hg I (465. 8). 7. TtSng-wH-wAng § ^ J ^^^S- 4). 
8.ai^,^^J|lj I (477.2). 

Xrr. IVi-eSaa ^ ^H ' the Tri dynasty.* [A. D. 479—502.] 

I. KaO^ J^ I (479. 4). a. JFtt^ ^ I (483. ")• 3. Mtng-ti 
^ I (494. 6). 4. Tang-hw»nrkea ^ gi 'f ^^ (499- »). 5- fl^8-« 
^P I (SOX. I). 

XV. LiAng-dwia ^ ^j| 'the Liang dynasty.* [A. D. 502—55?.] 

1. FtWi ^ I (soa. 48). a. ir»i»wo^ j^" ^ (550. a). 3. r«^ 
«7[: I (55a. 3). A-King^^^ \ (555. a). 

About this time the people began to use duors for seats. Wit-ti became a 
Buddhist monk, and obserred the rules of the order. 

XVL CWn-cftoa P^ ^3 'the Chin dynasty.* [A. D. 557—589.] 

i.KaOrfU'^^ I (557-3). a.r^w^^; | (560.7). 3.FUtiJ^ \ 
(567. a). 4. /WMgw-« B* I (5«9. 14). 5- Jr«tf-<*6 ^^ ^ (583. 6). 

XVn. iSii^eftaa jj^ ^]^ ' the Sny dynasty.* [A. D. 589—620.] 
I. Kaa^ttH ^ I (589. 16). a. Tdng^ ^§ | (605. 13). 3. KUng-H- 
y*^Wi I 'f]! (<^»8. i). 4- Ki^ng-tWUng | | >(^ (619. 1). 

XVin. rOng-chaH ^ ^J| 'the Tftng dynasty.' [A. D. 620—907]. 
I, EaOrtiU "^ I (630. 7). a. roi-itfiny ^ | (637. 33). 3. KaO- 
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^^Wi I (^50-34). 4' Chtmg-tiUnff t^ | (684. a 6> 5. Jiiiim mg 
(^ I (710.3). e.HiuM'Mlng'^ \ (713.43)- l^iShirMng^ \ 
(756.7). S.TaUiungj^ \ (763.8). 9. TS^iOng ^^ \ (780.25). 
10. Sh^fifirtsung |I)| | (805. i). 11. Hia^rUOng ^ | (806. 15). 12. 
i/tW«l»i^ ^^ I (831. 4). 13. Efng-tiUng ^ | (825. 2). 14. W^n- 
teOng '^ | (827. 14). 15. Wi^^aOng ^ \ (841. 6). 16. S^Mim-MMi^ 
g I (847.13). 17. /-<«*Jwi7 ^ I (860.14). iB.EUiiMg^^ I 
(874.15). 19. C»a4-<«ww^ 0g I (889.15). 20. €fhaiir9kanrH^^ ^ | 
(904. 3^ 

XIX. Hea Lidng ^^ ^'the Latter Liang dynaaty.' [A. D. 907—923.] 

I. rai-<«^ -^ I (907. 6). 2. Li/ing-dUirtUn ^ ^* }fi(9^3- '<>)• 

XX JETdtf ^'•div ^^ ^ '*^® ^'^^^'^ '^^ dynaaty.' [A D. 923—936.] 

I. Chwdng-tiOng JJ | (923. 3). 2. Ming-Mng H^ | (926. 8). 3. 
ifln^l^ I (934). 4.i^l^ I (934.2). 



XXI. Ilea Tdn f § ^ ' the Latter Tnn dynasty.' [A JX 936-^^4?.] 
lKoO^-^ I (936.8). 2.C»-tWiyj I (944.3). 

XXIL Eea Hdn ^^ ^H '^ Latter Han dynaaty.' [AD. 947—951] 
i.Kaa^iU'^ I (947.1). 2.rin-«pg I (948.3). 

XXIII. HeU Cheu ^^ ^ 'the Latter Cheu dynaaty.' [A D. 95i_96a] 
i.raUsi^^ I (951.3). 2.8hi40ing^ \ (9*4.^). S-JB^i^^ 

S I (960): 



XXrV. Simg-ehaa y^ ^| < the Sung dynasty.' [A D. 960—1127.] 

I. TaM8il ^ I (960. 16). 2. irai-<«lw^ ^ | (976. 22). 3. Chamr 
Uiing J@^ I (998. 25). 4. Jinrtsu/ng /^\ \ (1023. 41). 5. Ytng-UOng 
'rj^ I (1064. 4), 6. Shtnrtsung |^ | (1068. 18). 7- Chi-Ming ^ \ 

(1086. 15). 8. ffumt-tsung ^S | (iioi. 25). 9. Kin-Uung ^jj[ | 
(iia6. i). 
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XXV. Ifdn Sung ^ ^ **^^ Southern Sung.' [A. D. 1 127—1280.] 

I. EaU'ttung ^ | (1127. 36). 2. Hiai4rteilng ^ | (1163. 27). 3. 

Ktodng-Uung -^ | (1190. 5). 4. Ntng-tmlng \ (1195. 30). 5. 

LUsung J^ | (1225. 40). 6. TH-tmng J^ \ (1265. 10). 7. Ki^ng- 

Ming ^ I (1275. i). 8. Twc^tswng ^^ | (1276. 2). 9. Ti^ng 

flf B^ ("78. 2). 

XXVI. TiOfirchaa ^ ^j[) '*^ Yu^'^ dynasty.' [A D. 1280— 1368.] 
I. ShUiU j^ I (1280. IS). 2. CKlng-Uning ^ \ (1295. 13). 3. 

Fa-toOw^ ^ I (1308. 4). 4. JirirUiJmg ^^ \ (13 12. 9). 5. Ylng- 
Mng^ I (1331.3)- 6.raUlng^i^^ \ (13245). 1- Mtng- 
isOng H^ I (1329. i). 8. W4n-43ilng ^ | (1330. 3). 9. Sh4iv-t8ung 

nil I (1333.35). 

XXVIL Mtng-chaa ^ ^| 'the Ming dynasty.' [A D. 1368— 1644.] 

I. Tai-taH -^ I (1368. 30). 2. Kiin-u4nrti J^ ^ | (1398. 5). 

S' T'ai'43tkig jr | (1403.22). 4, Jin-ttUng ^^ \ (1425. i). 5. Sium- 

tsOng g | (1426. 10). 6. Tlng-tsUng "U^ \ (1436. 21). 7. J^n5^.<i 
^ I (1457. 8). 8. Hihhri8ung ^ | (1465. 23). 9. Hiaa-48ung 



I (1488. 18). 10. WU48iing ^ | (1506. 16). 11. Shi-taUng 

•^ I (1522. 4S). 12. MH-Mng 3^^ | (1567. 6). 13. ShinrtsUng 

1$ I (i573' 47). 14- Eiodng-Mlng y^ \ (1620. i). 15. Ei-tsUng 
^- I (1621. 7). t6. fffvaUsUng \M \ (1628. 16). 

XXVin. ir<S-<#'lfi^-c*a« ^ )|| ^J^ 'the Ti-tslng dynasty.' 
[A.D. 1644— 1862.] 

I. Shi^48iirehang j^ \ ^ (1644. 18). 2. Shing-UiJ^in ^ | ^ 

(1662. 61). 3. Sklrttung-hiSn | | ^* (1733- 13)- 4- KaH-tsung-sh^n 

^ I |(5(i736.6o). &.Jin't8ung:jm/fz I § (1796. 25). 6. Tait- 

*tran^ 5^ ;^ (1821. 30). 7.irt^w-/ww^^ ^ (1851.9). 8. T^n^cAl 

^g (i860). 
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THE NIEN-HAU. 



(i.) Lut of the characters occurring in the tUSn-hau, arranged 
alphabetically. 



ckS/ng * Imninons.* 

S chdng 'splendid' 

i^ ch'dng ' constant.' 
til 

-^ cVdng 'extensive.' 
^Ucha/a'hnghV 
§P cW' large, wide.' 
j^ ch\ 'beginning.' 
^ chi ' extreme.' 
j'^c^C'ruHng.' 
^ chi 'the utmost' 
^\ chi ' carnation.' 
(ft cftin'true.' 
llE ^^^ 'conquering.' 
|S chlng ' virtuous.' 
•^ cAIn^' aiding.' 
jw chtng ' perfect' 
^ cUti^ 'upright' 
T^ c^in^ ' regulating.' 
ipl cAin^ 'pure.' 
^ffi ctoi ' extending.' 



^^ ch4n ' pleasant' 
ttt e^Ota^'middle'or 'second.' 
^ c^49i^ ' renewed.' 
I'.yii 'charm.* 

assistance.' 
jgytl 'happiness.' 
Jung ' affluent' 
fiing 'omen of good.' 
^j-yUw^ 'affluent.' 
y^ gOn 'peace.' 
Y'H A(ln 'milky-way.' 
^S hang 'adjusting.* 
-^ ^091^ ' success.' 
^^Aai^' second' 
^!^A«tf' hunting.' 
g. ^i ' pervading.' 
^S At 'rejoicing.' 
|£ At 'prosperity.' 
ig At 'bliss.' 
^ Aia«{ * pious.' 



^/ hih^ ' complete.* 

^|A«^'illu8trioas.' 
jffl ^fi^ ' flourishingr.' 

g f|| hidn ' instructicm.' 

^^ Ad 'peace.' 

^P Ad 'harmony.' 
J'^ Ad 'Hie river.* 

Jrj|Atlw^'va8t* 

^^Adfi^'vast* 
^^hOng'YBaL' 
4U hwd ' reforming.' 
S^ hwdng 'yellow.' 
J^ hwdng 'emperor.' 
^jSAt<7tfi'exceIle&t.' 
^ Au^i 'united' 
^g I 'justice.' 
"f S C * correct' 
4^ /Cn ' humane.* 
^ ^'In ' man.' 
k*al ' opening.' 
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tj* kdn *8weet' 

Wtengr'more.* 

Bv iH ' inBtracdng.' 
x7 ki ' extreme.' 
^^ i^ 'increasing.' 
^Wa'stag.' 



i&»^'finn.' 
^X £»^ * controlling.' 
^;bt^< establishing.' 
-^^ Bti^ illmnined.' 
S iHii^ ' inyestigating.' 
^ *•% 'good' 
^J" i^un 'princes.' 
j^ ka 'residing.' 
^^ kitng 'hononring.' 
iVt IdJmg 'uniting.' 
^B hw&n^i^ see.' 
"^ijr huOng 'brightness.' 
I hwdng * vast.' 

AtMi 'tortoise.' 

Atod ' kingdom.' 
Ijg A ' ceremony.' 

ft ' heayenlj signs.' 
lin 'stag.' 

&J 'joy.' 



1^ ^ 'manifest.' 
||^;tl 'happiness.' 
II /«2n^ ' dragon.' 
Rs /4n^ 'glorious.' 
B^ wiin 'people.' 
H^ mlti^ 'bright' 
^g m^ 'inheritance.' 
±E rw^'year.' 
^ niw^ 'peace.' 
2R p^ ' origin.' 
^M poih ' precious.' 
^5 pail * protecting.' 
2p.|>'% 'peace.' 
^l>*t^ 'general.' 
/|||«^ 'obedient' 
)^S «Aat^ 'continuing.' 

r 8h(hig * superior.' 
JS *^ ' directing.' 
l{)(«A<n^ 'taking.' 
i^ «A^ 'receiving.' 
^ A^^'aged.' 
J^«AC 'behold.' 
1^ ahtn ' divine.' 
^|. «^i7i^ 'ascending.' 
yy shtng 'ascending.' 
Ip «^in^ 'sacred.' 

^^ «Ain^ 'abundant' 



,iu 



JjlQ flAtot^i ' good omen.' 
E^ 9i * royal seal' 
^B MCin^ 'elephant' 
•^•tgn 'first.' 
g Muen ' extending.' 
|||Q «^ 'restoration.' 
|^«t^l 'tranquil.' 
j^«i*i'year.' 
S^ 9i 'succession.' 
•^ fcf 'great' 
j^ t*ai ' extreme.' 
^^ai'vast' 
^^ twng ' ascending.' 
vd 'reason.' 



^jgttf 'virtue.' 
}|^rt 'earth.' 
^ <i 'ruler.' 
g^<*tad'r^ulating.' 
^^ ^'itfn 'heaven.' 
wA ^ing 'security.' 
^ e% 'fixed.' 
•Pj-M'plan.' 
^^ f«ai ' containing.' 
^3^ <Mfn ' praising.' 
£^M 'dwelling.' 
^M fttd^ 'felicitous.' 
g« tei^ 'partition.' 
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^ Uid 'noble.' 


gg«t'if'bertawti«.' 


jjf y«6'gk,ry.' 


^•Utng'tMun.' 


fi «'*ijr 'thoroogh.' 


Jgy3H'qwe«L' 


^ mng 'pure.' 


P) <*<% 'nine.' 


^ ^'huninoos.' 


^p|<f)n^< quiet' 


I^l'dnsr'coa^te.' 


|gyi«jr'reptying.' 


^ toa < beginning.' 


jS««*.'nprigbt' 


Jj:gy»<i'a«MUiM».' 


I^Mi'Memngs.' 


J^«'«crow.' 


J|^y4 'prepared.' 


|g«»atV« general.' 


jgj««fc» 'myriad.' 


gy4»'olondfc' 


^k MZn^ ' aneestor.' 


^to^'Utertiy.' 


^ y^ 'revolving.' 


tu 
^M AMifv 'rerered.' 


35" w&' fire.' 


IT yu#»'b^[inning.' 


ig <»^ 'g«««l-' 


^t<>ft'nuKt«ry.' 


^yeHv'bartMny.' 


|jgw'«U.' 


l^gydN^'TMt' 


^yiMv'eUtniL' 



Note. — ^All these characters are significant when they are present in the 
designation of a year or a reign, and the meanings here attached to them are 
intended to guide the student in rendering sudi designations into English. 
In some cases the translation of the character will not suit the English expres- 
sion, and some words are used figuratively, or they refer to a well-known 
story. The expression generally runs in the usual grandiloquent phraseology 
of the Chinese, and intimates that ''Peace and prosperity have arisen;" ^at 
''Blessings are going to be universally diffiisedj" or tiiat "All things are 
beginning again to prosper.'* 

The following list of the m^n-Aofl, in which they are arranged aoeordi ng to 
the English alphabet, will be of immense service to the student of CSunese 
history. The absence of the native characters will be of little consequence, 
as the names <^ the emperors, the dynasties, and the years of the cj«le are 
^ven, and one of these is generally mentioned by native authors who use 
the nihh'ho^. 
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(2.) List of the liiin-haA arrtmged t^he^ieaUy. 



Nitel^tL 


Dnra- 
tion. 


flmperor. 


DjUBBtj. 


Year of 
the cycle. 


B.O. 


A.D. 


ChOng-kd 


a 




ffdn 


thig-hai 




87 


Chdng-^ffi^ 


a 


Chaa4l^i 


ShUrHdn 


kang-t^ 




aai 


Ch'dng-ahea 


9 


riin-heii 


r4ng 


jin^-iMn 




69a 


Cfh'dng-gSn 


4 




T^ 


Hn-€h*eil 




701 


CKAng-Mng 


4 


JfH-Mng 


T^Ang 


8inreh*ei^ 




8ai 


CKdmg-hlng 


4 


MUig-48ung 


ffed-Fing 


kang-ytn 




930 


(M^ 


6 


Tvng-ieOng 


Eid 


idng-yiU 




1057 


CN^ryuJhk 


6 


ChaMi 


Hdn 


yi^ici 


86 




(M-ikUnrhwd 


6 


Wdng-^ndng 


H6m, 


hirai 




9 


OMbuK^ 


4 




W^ 


iUd-tol 




4«4 


€kM 


4 


eKdng^tng-kOng 


Ch$n 


hweinnaiU 




683 


Chi-U 


1 


SirMk^ 


rdng 


ping^m 




766 


ChUaa 


3 




sang 


yUm 




995 


Chi-hd 


a 


Jtn^Mhig 


SOng 


kid-wU 




I064 


Ck^^ 


4 

I 


ChOryimg'M 


SOng 


kid-ahtn 
kweSryiil 




1064 
iai3 


OUrynJ^ 


31 


SMritk 


Tuin 


kid-tak 




1264 


(M^/tOn 


6 


SlkfnM 


T^iSn 


yi-kwei 




1335 


CM-td 


4 


Wi^-iiOng 


Tuin 


tvU^ln 




1308 


CkirM 


3 


YingitsQflfkg 


YtUn 


HnryiU 




13S1 


CM-hd 


I 




TvM 


toU^in 




1328 


GhMuh 


3 


W4n^^8iing 


Tuin 


kdng-ijoil 




1330 




a8 


Sh^ti 


Tnin 


Hnrsi 




1341 


(M^a 


13 


Td4i 


WH 


wH-unl 




938 


Gkh^-yuin 


3 


Ti-mng 


Kin 


kwelryiii 




i»63 


Cfhinghhd 


4 


Ft^ 


ffdn 


ki-€h*eil 


9a 




CfhUng-kw&n 


«3 


*TcM$ang 


rang 


ting-hai 




6a7 


CMng-yuin 


90 


Ti^MQng 


rdng 


yi-cKeh 




785 




4 




On 


kuxflryii^ 




iai3 




6 


Chdrt'%^ 


ffeU'Lidng 


yi-haH 




915 




13 


Ttihhg^itang 


Hid 


jinrwiH 




iioa 


CMng-sMmg 


3 


Tu^nrH 


Lidng 


jtn^m 




55a 


OMng-ming 


I 


Hiail-w^fnrti 


WA 


ping-shin 




476 




I 


T4^r€k^li4^ 


Pi'TH 


fing-yiil 




577 




5 


Chang-Uilng 


Km 


piti^Ni^in 




1 196 


(Mng^w)d 


«3 




Ming 


firfdng 




1465 


aUmg-^ 


9 


Chi^/dng 


WiA 


kdng-ghUn 




240 


Ohing-yiOn 


a 


Chii-ftuvA 


Wei 


kld^ 




^54 


Chlng-mtng 


a 


GKSi(9kg^ing4ei^ 


CMn 


Hng-ivit 




587 


CUng-fting 


I 


ralH«^i 


WH 


8fn-maU 




451 


Ckimg-ch\ 


4 


Sivihi^'ViMi 


WH 


Udrshm 




504 




5 


HiaO^ing'^ 


WA 


hang-t^ 




5^0 


Ohlng-t'iing 


«4 


Tlng-M^ 


Ming 






1436 




r 




Siing 


tUn-fnaii 




iiii 


CUng-td 


8 


0<M9ang 


Kin ' 


Ud^m 




ia24 
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Ni«n-haii. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Emperor. 


Dynasty. 


Yew of 
the cycle. 


B.C. 


A.D. 


Ching^ 


8 




Hid 






1137 


Ching^ 


i6 


WH-Unrng 


Mtng 


ping^n 




1506 


Ching-ldng 


6 


Tirlidng 


Kin 






1156 


Chat-h^ 


4 


n^nrheU 


T'dng 


!/h/ii^ 




685 




6 


KVng^ 


Hdn 


jifk-shtn 


M9 




Chimg-yu^ 


a 


Hivdng-wi^ 


Hdn 


ping-shtn 




56 


Chdng-pHng 


6 


Ltng^i 


Hdn 


kiOri^ 




184 


Chimg-lung 


I 


H6^ 


TH 


9in-s£ 




50I 


Chung-tdrt*Cng 


6 


Wi^ 


Lidng 


B-ytd 




5*9 




I 


Wi)^ 


Lidng 


P^ng^n 




546 


Chwng-'hvng 


I 


Ch^lMff^ 


W^ 


nn-ha^ 




531 


ChiJhig^ 


4 


Ht-taOng 


T'dng 


svnrcK^ 




881 


Cfhung-i'i^ 


4 


ShUsH 


Tuin 


kdng-Mn 




1360 


CkOng-hd 


I 


HwUUsUng 


Sing 


uk^^ 




1118 


CMng-M 


34 


mng-tgOng 


Lia4 






1033 


Fit-shing^ing^a 


4 


Ylng-isUng 


Hid 


hweUa£ 




1053 


FUng-Jwodng 


3 


CkU-kaU 


WH - 


jtnrMn 




373 




2 


Sh4nrti 


Hdn 


jUjoii 




143 


ffeO-^uhi 


1 


WimrH 


Hdn 


ioH-yin 


163 




Hed^yvhi 


3 


Kvng^ 


Hdn 


wUrgi 


»43 




ffed^yttin 


a 


Wiir^ 


Hdn 


kw^l^ 


88 




ffi^Hng 


6 


Ling^ 


Hdn 


jinria^ 




173 


Hl-fftng 


a 


Hicriirmtng^ 


WH 






516 


Hv^ng 


lO 


SMnrttung 


S4ng 






1068 


HiaOrkiin 


3 


HiMiHuoitrH 


Pi'SUng 


kid^wii 




454 


Hia/HHihang 


4 


Hiad-mtng-H 


WH 


y^ , 




525 


Hi^fO/ng 


10 




Td^*vng 


kang-atl 




1850 


Hih^M 


a 


Tilhira 


WH 


kidrshin 




364 


ffiSnrning 


5 


ffwUUH 


Tgin 


yi-toi 




'75 


Hihirhd 


9 


CMng^ 


THn 


ph^g^ 




336 


HihirKOng 


8 


Ching^ 


Tsin 


yi-v^ 




335 


Hiinrgm 


a 




T^n 


sinnu^ 




371 


Hihtrhang 


4 


KaO-Ming 


rdng 


kqng-icH 




670 


EiSnrt'iing 


H 


TirtsHmg 


rdng 


kdng-ahin 




860 


Hiinrp'ing 


6 


Ching-iaUng 


Sdng 


uki^ 




998 


Hiinrsh4n 


lO 


TiUfUng 


sang 


yirch'e^ 




1365 




zo 


Ta4-tsung 


Liaa 


y«^ 




1065 


ffiin^sing 


6 


JtnrtsOng 


Ll'LiaH 


ping-Mn 




1 136 


ffiSnrk'ing 


5 


KaarUang 


Tdng 


ping-Mn 




656 


ffiinrU 


6 


ShUsung 


Hedrcheu 


kid^n 




954 


ffing^*ing 


a 


Hihtrd 


Hdn 


kid^ 




194 


Hvng-ning 


3 


Gal^ 


THn 


kwH-hcA 




3«3 


Hlng^On 


a 


W4n^tng'H 


WH 


jtnshin 




4Sa 


Hlng-kwdng 


I 


Winrchtng-H 


WH 


kid-wilt 




454 


Hlng-hd 


4 


HtofO-Mng-H 


Tung-ijoeli 


kind 




539 


Hlng-yuhi 


I 


Ti-tmmg 


rdng 


kid-ta^ 




784 


Hing-^ng 


5 


Siuen-tsung 


Kin 


Ong^'e^ 




1317 


Hd^wng 


3 


WH^tng-H 


Pi'Td 


jin-wi^ 




56a 


Hd^Hng 


6 


Wi^irchtng-ti 


WH 


kdng-ts^ 




460 


Hd^'tng 4 


ChUng-ti 


Hdn 


kiod-^ 


38 




Hd^'tng I • 


ffwdnrH 


Hdn 


kang-yin 




150 
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Nidn-baii. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Emperor. 


Dynasty. 


Year of 
the cycle. 


B.C. 


A.D. 


Il4ngMd 




Chtn^^i 


Edn 


fn,n^eil 


20 




HUng-taH 




K(m-t8ung 


rdng 


ktoet-ioi 




683 


HUng^wU 


31 


raUsi^ 


Ming 


wil-shm 




1368 


H^ang-hl 




Jin-tmng 


Ming 


yi-ai 




1425 


HUng^i 


18 


HiaH'tsung 


Ming 


wh'shln 




1488 




I* 


FUrwdng 


Ming 


hidrshln 




1644 


Hwdrig^ilng 




Siuen-n 


ffdn 


jtn-^hln 


49 




Hwdng-tsu 




W4n-4i 


Wei 


katig-ts^ 




220 


Hw6/ng^u>U 




Td-ti 


W4 


jin-yin 




222 


fffvdng44ng 




Tdrii 


WH 


M-yiit 




229 


Jlwdng-chi 




'Tad-wH-ti 


Wei 


ping-shln 




396 


JIfvdng-hmg 




HihiHw^n-ti 


Wei 


tlng-fvi 




467 


fftodng-kUn 




OhaU-ti 


F^-Td 


kdng-shtn 




560 


ffwdng^H 


5 


Jtnrtsung 


Sijmg 


B'ch'eh 




1049 


ffujdri-kien 


a 


Sumg-taimg 


Hid 


kang-ivH 




1210 


Hwdftig-Cilng 


9 


m-t8ung 


Km 


sln-yiit 




1141 


ffwdng-k'ing 


2 


Jtn-tsOng 


Tuin 


jtnrta^ 




1312 


Mumirchdng 


6 


WH-Uung 


rdng 


nnrf/iit 




841 


HvmU*ii/ng 


10 


raUsOng 


LiaH 


t0tl-8ll 




938 


t-hl 


14 


GdvrH 


Tsin 


yi-ai 




405 


i-ntng 


I 


KUng-a 


Tsi 


ftng-ch'eit 




617 


tf(mg 


3 


Kcm-t9ibhg 


rdng 


ping-tei 




676 


Jtn-8hea 


4 


W4nrti 


sm 


sm-yiic 




601 


Jinrk'ing 


5 


Jtn-tmmg 


Hid 


Udrte^ 




1144 




20 


W4nrti 


SUi 


sm-cfCeil 




581 


K^airyaH 


I 


Kau-tsung 


rdng 


em-si 




681 


K^atryuhh 


29 


Hitt^nrtsung 


rdng 


ktoei-ch'eil 




713 


K'airchtng 


5 


W4nrtsung 


rang 


ping-ahtn 




836 


K'alrping 


4 


T'aU9U 


HeU-Lidng 


ting-mait 




907 


ICav-yUn 


3 




Hed-Tsin 


kidrshin 




944 


E*al-paU 


9 


Tairt8ib 


Simg 


toU-ehin 




968 


JTatrha 


3 


Ning-tsung 


Sdng 


yi-ch'eH 




1205 


K^aVlcing 


I 


Ll^tsUng 


sang 


B-wi 




T259 


ITal-t'ai 


9 


SMng-tmrng 


LiaH 


jtnrtei 




1012 


KanrlH 


4 


Siuen-4i 


Hdn 


vyU-ehin 


53 




Kdvrla 


4 


Chtirmati 


fTeC 


ping-te^ 




256 


Kdng-ting 


I 


Jtr^-tsUng 


sang 


kdng-shin 




1040 


Kdng-hl 


61 


SMmg-tsU 


Tsmg 


jtn-yin 




1662 


Kang^l 


2 


Hwat^d/ng-wdmg 


Hdn 


kw^rvji 




23 


Kiorping 


5 


Chirfd/ng 


Wei 


B-^ 




249 


KiOrhd 


6 


Td-H 


WH 


jinrte^ 




232 


Kiorhmg 


4 


Mlnrti 


T(dn 


ktoei-yiit 




313 


Kid-yia 


8 


JtrirUHl/ng 


SOng 


ping-ehm 




1056 


Kidnt'ai 


4 




Simg 


sin-yiib 




1 201 


Kiorting 


17 


Ning't8i2ng 


Simg 


toit-shin 




1208 


Ki&hl 


4 


Ll4stmg 


SUmg 


^ng-yiU 




1237 


Kiort^ng 


45 


Shi'ttdng 


Ming 


jin-wik 




1522 


Kia4c\ng 


24 




Td-t8%ng 


ping-ahtn 




1796 


KiSnri/ttin 


6 


Wi^a 


Hdn 


aivrcKeil 


140 




Kikhrmtng 


I 


Chit-yin 


Pi-Tsi 


kq/ng-ahin 




560 


kUnr/dng 


2 


KaO-Ming 


rdng 


ping-yin 




666 



pf 
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Nidn-had. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Emperor. 


Dynasty. 


Year of 
the cyde. 


B.C. 


A-D. 


KiSrir^uin 


2 


Si-tsung 


T"dng 


toi^SU 




758 


Kiin-J^ 


6 


m-tsung 


rdng 


kid-wil 




874 


Kih^ing 


4 


ChoMrtswig 


rd^ 


kid-yin 




894 


Ki^rir-hwd 


4 


ChiirUen 


HeU-IAAng 


kw^-yiU 




913 


Ki^VryiH 


3 


TtrirH 


HisCirHdn 






948 


KihirtS 


5 


raUsH 


Simg 


kwei-hai 




963 


Kihi-hing 


I 


CMng-tsimg 


Simg 


jinsu 




1022 


Kiht'taH 


9 


HiaH'tailng 


Simg 


yUfiit 




1 165 


Kiin'hcmg 


4 


Klng-tsung 


Liaia 


lei^maU 




9791 


Kihi't'Ung 


lO 


Tien-ts^ti 


Liaii 


»in-s^ 


iioil 


KUn-taH 


2 


Htviiirtsung 


Hid 


wU-ehin 




1068 


Kiifiryi4 


24 


Jtn-tsUng 


Hid 


kang-yin 




1 1 70 


Kihirdng 


4 


HiertrUung 


Hid 


kwei-vji 




1223 


Kihirlilng 


6o 


Kau-tsQ/ng 


Td48mg 


ping-ahin 




1736 


Kihirchau 


5 


YilhlrH 


Hdn 


kwei'fjai 


38 




KihlrChi 


4 


Cfhtng-H 


Hdn 


JardCeh 


32 




KierirpHng 


4 


GatrH 


Hdn 


yi-maH 


6 




Kihk-wU 


31 


Kv)dmg^wil4i 


Hdn 


yi-yi^ 




25 


Kien^taU 


8 


Chang-ti 


Hdn 


ping-t^ 




76 


Kienrkwdmg 


I 


Gdnrti 


Hdn 


8in-yiit 




121 


Kiin4i"ang 


I 


Sh^n-H 


Hdn 


kid-shin 




144 


Kienrhd 


3 


Hwdn-ti 


Hdn 


0ing'ha% 




147 


Kien^ing 


4 


Ltng-ti 


Hdn 


wil-ahin 




168 


Kienrgan 


25 


Hien-ti 


Hdn 


ping-ts^ 




196 


Kiinrhing 


15 


HeO-chu 


SM'Hdn 


kwei-mau 




223 


Kien-hmg 


2 


Ghnrlidng 


WH 


jin-^hln 




252 


Kie7irh4ng 


3 


Cfd-kail 


WH 


Jei-clCeil 




269 


Kien-unl 


I 


Mln-H 


THn 


(mg-cKeil 




317 


Kienryuin 


2 


ITang-ti 


THn 


kwd^maU 




343 




4 


Kau-ti 


Tst 


B-ivi 




479 


KihtrwU 


4 


Mtng-ti 


Tai 


kid-8U 




494 


Kien-mtng 


I 


Chti-yi 


FeC 


kang-su 




530 


KihirU 


6 


Wiinti 


Cheu 


kd/ng^n 




572 


Kiinrchung 


4 


Ti-trnThg 


rdng 


khngshm 




780 


Kien-Him^g 


3 


T'ai'ta'il 


sang 


kd/ngshln 




960 


KiSfirchung UHng-kwd 


I 


Htoiii-taung 


SUng 


sin-s£ 




IIOI 


Kihiryhh 


4 


Kau-t8ung 


Siing 


^ing-wi 




1127 


Kien-io^n 


5 


Hvmi-a 


Ming 


Id-mail 




1399 


Klng-tsu 


2 


Mtng-ti 


Wei 


tlng-si 




237 


Klng-yvhi 


4 


Yuin-ti 


W^ 


hang-shin 




260 


Klng^^tng 


I 


YUng-yd/ng-wdng 


Pi'Sikig 


kioet-hm 




423 


Klng-M 


I 


FUi 


Pi'Sdng 


koTig-shtn 




465 


Klng-ming 


4 


Siuenrwi)b-t^ 


Wei 




500 


Klng^Ung 


3 


Chwng-tsimg 


rdng 


Hng-vA 




707 


Klng-ytin 


2 


Siii-tsimg 


T'dng 


kang-su 




710 


K\ng-f& 


2 


Chau-tmng 


rdng 


jtn-ts^ 




892 


Klng-U 


4 


Ching-t8img 


sang 


kid-shtn 




1004 


Klng-yiH 


4 


Jtn-tmng 


sang 


hid-su 




1034 


King-ting 


5 


L\-t8ung 


SOng 


kqng-shln 




1260 


King-yhi 


2 


Twdn-taimg 


SOng 


ping-si& 




1276 


King-t*ai 


7 


Klng-tsimg 


Ming 


kang-wil 
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I 
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5 


HeO-chil 


Sha-Hdn 


ivil-ytn 




258 


£'ing-h 


8 




sang 


sln-s^ 




1041 


K^ing-yuhi 


5 


Ning-tsung 


SUng 


yl-mo/U 




1195 


Kii^-M 


I 


riertrheh 


Tdng 


kang^U^ 




700 


Kii-shii 


2 


Skd-tsh-ylng 


Hdn 


ping^n 
kid-su . 




6 


KUng-ti 


4 


KUng-ti 


W^ 




554 


KUng-hiJod 


5 


Ylng-tsung 


Hid 


kwd-mait 




1063 


Kwdng-hd 


6 


Ling-ti 


Hdn 


WUrWU 




178 


Ktocmg-hl 


I 


ffuniUi 


Tsin 


ping-ytn 




306 


Kwcmg-td 


2 


Ltn-hal-wdng 


Chin 


ting'-hai 




567 


Ktoang-tsi 


I 


rien-heh 


rdng 


kid-shin 




684 


KwOng-Jcl 


3 


m-t€ung 


Tdng 


yi-s^ 




885 


Ktodng-hwd 


3 


Chau-tsung 


T^dng 


unl-wil 




898 


Kwa/ng-ting 


'3 


Shin-tmng 


Hid 


sin'Wi 




1211 


Kwdaig-ti 


2 


Tai-tsung 


Tdng 


kwei-mait 




763 


Ktodnfig-ming 


I 


Hl-tsung 


Tdng 


kang-tsz 




880 


Ktodng-ahdn 
Ktodng-ytin 


3 


Tai'tail 


HeO-Ch&a 


sin-hat 




951 


2 


Klng-t9ung 


Hid 


kid-sH 




1034 


Ltnrti 


2 


Kau-tsung 


rdng 


kidrts^ 




664 


Lilng-h6 


I 


Qav-a 


TUn 


jtn-su 




362 


LUng^dn 


5 


Gan-ti 


Tsin 


^ng-yiit 




397 


LUng-hwd 


I 


Hed^^Hff^ 


P^TH 


plng-shin 




576 


LUlng^ 


2 


KaH-taung 


rdng 


stn-yixi 
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I/Ong-ki 


I 


Hlrtmng 
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kl-yiU 
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lAlng-t<f 


2 


Chk-t'iht, 


Heil-Lidng 


stn-s£ 
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2 


HiaiJirtaung 


SUng 


kw^-V)i 
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LUng^'ing 


6 


Mit-tmng 


Ming 


Ving-mail 
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LUng-vn^t 


I 


T^dng-wdng 


Ming 


ping-stl 
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Mtng-ti 


2 


Mtng-ti 


Chen 


tlng-cKeh 




557 


Mtng-iad 


2 


Jtn-tmng 


SUng 


jtn-shin 




1032 


Ming-^Mng 


6 


Chdng-tsung 


Km 


kang-su 
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Ntng-Jca/ng 


3 
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Tsin 


kw^-yiit 
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Pdmrchl 


4 
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Hdn 


toil-shin 
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F^t8*U 


I 


Chi-H 


Hdm. 


ping-su 
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P<»br^ng 


5 


Wiirti 


Ch&a 


sln's£ 
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Failing 


I 


SUtaUng 


Tdng 


jtn-ytn 




762 


PaH-n 


2 


King^tsung 


Tdng 


y^s£ 
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PaiHryu^ 


2 


Jtn-taung 


Sung 


toU-yin 
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3 
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1225 
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6 


Ll'tsung 
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ktoet-ch'eil 
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5 
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lO 


Klng-tsung 


Lia/d 
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PaH'ting 


3 
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WH 


ping-stl 
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Fil-t*wng 


7 
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Lidng 


kqng-ts^ 
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Sh4n-chl 


i8 


Shi-48il 


Tdrtslng 


kid-shin 
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Sh4n-yiii 


12 


Ll'tsung 


SUng 


sin-cKeil 




1241 


Shdn-hwd 


5 


T'ai'tsung 


SUng 


kang-yin 
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Sh4nrhi 


i6 


HiaH-taung 


Sung 
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2 
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kang-ts^ 
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5 
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6 


Ll'tsung 
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la 
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jtn^ 
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i 


FUrwdng 


Ming 


ping-s& 




1646 


2 


Tai-tsh 
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yi-v)i 




1115 


6 


TaH-tsung 


Liaa 


yi-hal 
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4 


Siuen-H 


Hdn 


kdngskln 
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2 


Mtng-yuhi'ti 


W^ 


kid-yin 
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4 


raUoH-ti 
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2 


Mtng-ti 


Wai 
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I 


rien-heU 


Tdng 


dng-yiil 
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2 


Chung-tsung 


rdng 


yi-si 
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6 


Tai-tsung 


Liaa 


ping-ts^ 




916 


2 


Sh4n-ti 


Pi-Sang 


aTig-sz 
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5 


Mn-a 


Tsin 


ttng-8£ 
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2 


Tien-heh 


rdng 


tml'8& 
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I 


HvuSfi'taung 


rdng 


kwet-<Xei^ 




713 


I 


Sitien-ti 


Chetl 


unl'SU 
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7 


Htoin-tmng 


sang 


ki-hal 
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lO 


Siuen-tsung 


Ming 


fUng-jin 
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2 


Cfhtng-ti 


Hdn 
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21 


Chung-tsUng 
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8 
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lO 


TaH-tmng 


Liaa 
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lO 


TaH-tsung 
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Hid 
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lO 


Hunii'tsung 
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TaHng-tsung 
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4 


Jtn-t8ung 
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29 


Shf'tsung 
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3 
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II 


Ching-tsung 
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I 
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Td-^nH 

Td4i 

Td-chung 

Tdrshdn 
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T*ai^"ing 


2 
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WH 
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lO 
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yi-yiH 
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T'aUk'dng 


lO 


ffwui-H 


T^in 


kqng-ts^ 




280 


T'aUgdn 


2 


Hvmi-H 


Tsin 


jtn-sU 




302 


T'airhing 


4 


APinrtl 


THn 


toU-ytn 




318 


T'ai-hd 


8 


Chcmg-tsung 


Km 


sUn-yiit 




1201 


T'a^M 


I 


SuUt^ang 


Tdng 


jtn-ta^ 




712 


T'ai^ing 


3 


Mtng-H 


Tsin 


kwd-vA, 




323 


T'ai-ping 


9 


Hunii'ti 


Tain 


nn-hal 




291 


T'aUhd 


5 


Hal-8i'kmig 


THn 


ping-yin 




366 


T^ai-yuhi 


21 


Wit-ti 


THn 


fUng-ta^ 




376 


T'ai-ynin 


I 


Kimg-ti 


Sat 


v>i)hyin 




618 


T^aUhl 


1 


Mtng-ei 


Pi-Sijmg 






475 


Tav-yu 


I 


Mtng-ti 


P^SUng 


jin-ts^ 




472 


raUsing 


3 


Wik-ti 


LidTig 


tlng-ma/h 




547 


rai'hd 


9 


W4mrt8ijl/ng 


Tdmg 


^ng-toi 




827 


rai-ping 


I 


King-ti 


Li6/ng 


ping-ts^ 




556 


raUping 


II 


Shing'tsilng 


Lia/& 


tUn-yiit 




1021 


Tai'hien 


14 


SiuSn-ti 


Ghtn 


B-ch'eU 




S^9 


Tai-cKdng 


8 


Ming-yvJhb-ti 


Wei 


ping-shin 




416 


Tai-y^ 


5 


Tai-ivU-^i 


W(d 


yi-hal 




435 


T*ai-p'tng chlng-kiun 


12 


Tai-wiJirti 


TTeC 


kang-shin 




440 


Tai-gdn 


5 


W4^i-chtng'4i 


Wei 


yi'Uji 




455 
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W4^ti 


Wei 


tlng-si 




477 


TaU^itng 


17 


W4mrti 


W^ 
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535 


raiding 


I 


WH-chtng-H 


Pi'Tfd 


sln-si 
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Tang-kwd 


10 


Ta4^u)t]frii 


Wei 


plng-sil 
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T'ai4rhjod/ng 
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Td-ts^lng 


kang-shin 




1820 


Tif-yiii 


I 


Kilng^tsfimg 


Sijmg 


yi-hai 




"75 


Tir4ng 


4 


Siuhtrti 


Hdn 


jtn-ts^ 


96 




Ti-hwdng 


3 


Wdng-mdng 


Hd^ 


kang-shin 




20 


TiaUrM 


I 


Kau-tsung 


Tdng 


ki-rruiil 
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4 
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Hdm, 


siin-s£ 
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Tien-fdng 


6 
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Hdm, 
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14 
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I 


Chtl-kail 


WH 
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Tien^ 


I 


Ghti-kail 


W4 


pUng-shln 
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rien-ki 


I 


Chu'ka^ 


WH 


tlng-yiil 
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Tten-Jdht 


18 
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Lidng 


jin^wU 
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6 
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ping-stl 
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6 
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Wei 


toU-su 
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Tien-si 
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kid-shin 
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I 
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p^ng-wh 




466 


T'ien-ptng 


4 


Tdng-H 


TUng-Wf^ 


hjd-yin 
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rien-paU 


10 


W4n'8men-ti 


F^'Tst 


ka/ng-toH 




550 


r%m-t"i^ng 


5 


Hed-chuwe^ 


F^Tst 


yi-yiH 




565 


Tien-hd 


6 


WH-^ 


Chau 


plng-stl 




566 


Ttenshed 


2 


Tien-heU 


rdmg 


kqng-yin 
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Tien-heh 


rdng 
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3 
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4 
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Tdm^ 


kid-tsi 
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4 


Mtng-tmng 


Hed'Tdmn 
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8 


Kau-tsU 


HeU-T^in 


pirj^l^m 
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Tvenrfa 


I 


KavriMil 


ffeO-Hdn 


tmg-wi 




947 


T'ier^hl 


5 


Chlng-tmng 


Sirng 


ang^ 
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TvtnrMng 


9 


Jtn-tsung 


sang 


ktoei'hal 




1023 


T'ienrtsdn 


4 


Tai-48ung 


Lia/a 


jin-wil 
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ridn-hien 


12 


Tai'tmng 
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ping^ 
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T'tenrlU 


4 


Shi-tsung 
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(ing-wi 
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6 


Htimi'tsung 


Hid 


khngsit 
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Hid 


jAng-yin 




1086 


Tienrt-chUp^tng 


4 


TsUng-tsung 


Hid 


(mg-maii 




1087 




8 


Tsitng-tsung 


Hid 


nn^td 
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Tten-shing 


21 


Jtn^tsung 


Hid 
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1 149 


T'ten-k'ing 


13 


Hwdnfirtsung 


Hid 


kid-yin 
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Tienrfil 


7 


rai-tsU 
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ang^xi 
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Tienrhunii 


15 


Tai'taung 


Km 


kwei^ma/(l 
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Tienrkiuen 


3 


Hv48ung 


Km 
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4 


T%4%dng 


Km 
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1 149 
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3 
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Km 


jin-ahin 




1232 
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2 


W4n-t8ung 


Yuhi 


wilshin 




1328 
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8 


Ylng-tsung 


Ming 
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7 


Hl-taung 


Mtng 
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II 


Tai'tsU 


Tgmg 
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rienrtsung 


9 


FaUaung 


Tsmg 






1627 




2 


Ti^ng 


sang 


wt^yin 




1278 


Tstng-Ung 


.4 


Mtng-H 


Wei 


kwet^'ei)^ 




233 


Tsing^*a/i 


3 


Liirwdng 


HeiirTdng 


kid-wh 
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Tsing-^qng 


I 


K'in't8ung 


sang 


pUng^wH 
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Tnng-ning 


9 


Ta/d't8ung 


Lia/d 


yUjci 
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Tsii-yuhh 


S 
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Hdn 
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Ts'Hrchl 


I 


Shu4^-y%ng 


Hd/a 
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8 


Tsvr^^tng 


4 
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kqng-wil 
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I 


KUng-ti 
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S 
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M 
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Km 
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TsUng-U 


8 


T'ai'tmng 
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ping-ia^ 




1636 


TaHng-ching 


17 


Si-t8ung 


Ming 


toit-ehin 
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TsUng-chdng 


2 


KaU'tsung 


Tdm^ 
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3 


Ckwdng-taung 


HeOrTdng 
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Td-TAng 


sin-yiii 




1861 
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29 


Shing-tsung 


Liaa 
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Tioanrkilng 


2 


Tai-tsung 


Sdng 


wU-t^ 
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Twdn-p*tng 


3 


Ll'tsung 
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I 
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9 
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4 
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4 
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I 
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Yhinktoang 


4 
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Hdn 
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Yen-hl 


9 
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wil-ail 
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Yh^hl 


20 


Hedrckk 


ShUr-Hdn 


wil-wil 
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Yhirhvng 


I 


Hed-chti 


ShU-Hdn 


kioet-^ 
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Yh^hd 


3 


Tairxok-ti 


Wei 


jtn-shin 




432 


Yin-hing 


5 


Wivrti 


TTei 
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471 


Yhtrchdng 


4 


Sifuen-wiirti 


Wei 


jivrshin 




5" 


Yhirtaai 


I 


riefirheU 


rdng 


kid-wit 
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II 
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II 
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Hid 
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I 
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I 
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Ylng-4"%en 


4 


Sidng-tsung 


Hid 


Ctng-mail 




1207 


Yuhk^niSn 


7 


King-tl 


Hd/n 


yi-yiil 


156 




Yuh^hwang 


6 


Witrti 


Hdn 


fing-yfi 


134 




Yuhirsd 


6 


Wi^rH 


Hdn 


kwei-cKeU 


128 




Yuinrhed 


6 


Wit-H 


H&n 


jin-sU 


122 




Yvhir-^ing 


6 


WH-H 


Hdn, 


yi-cKeh 


116 




YvJh^fUmg 


6 


WH'H 


Hdn 


■nn^wi 


no 




Yvhirfdmg 


6 


Chau-ti 


Hdn 


8in-ch*eit 


80 




Yvhirptng 


I 


Cha/Qrti 


Hdn 


dng-toi 


74 




YvJhirlecmg 


4 


Siuen-ti 


Hdn 


ping-shin 


65 




Yuhiryhi 


4 


Chtng-H 


Hdn 


ki-yiH 


12 




Yvh^sheH 


2 


GatrH 


Hdn 


B-v^ 


2 




YuSn^l 


5 


Ftng-H 


Hdn 


nn-yiil 




I 


Yuhirhd 


3 


Chdng-tl 


Hdn 


kid-shin 




84 


Yu&nrhtng 


I 


H6-ti 


Hdn 


yi-si 




105 


Yuhtrtau 


6 


Gdn-tl 


Hdn 


kid-yin 




114 


YuSnrkid 


2 


Hwdmrti 


Hdm, 


sin-mait 




151 


Yvhirhtng 


I 


Chilrkail 


W4 


kid-shm 




264 


Yuin-hlng 


3 


Gwri'ti 


THn 


jtn-ytn 




402 


YuSnrhi 


I 


KUng-ti 


T^n 


Id-vA, 




419 


Yuhirkid 


30 


Win-H 


Pi'SUng 


kid-t^ 




424 


YvhirhwUl 


4 


Tsdng-yU'Wdng 


Pi-SUng 


kw^HiKeh 




473 


Yu^rirtsidng 


I 


T^ng-ti 


Tung- Wei 


wib^wil 




538 


Yu^hd 


15 


HUn-tmng 


Td^ 


ping-su 




806 


YvM-Jung 


8 


Shtn-tsUng 


SUng 


wifrwil 




1078 


Yuhiryiii 


8 


Chi'tsimg 


SiJmg 


ping-yin 




1086 


Yuhir/il 


3 


ChMsOng 


Silng 


wiHryin 




1098 
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Nidn-hati. 


Dura- 
tion. 


Emperor. 


DynaBty. 


Year of 
the cycle. 


B.C. 


A,D. 


7uSn-tS 


7 


TsUng-tsung 


Hid 


loang4^ 




iiao 


Yu&nrkwdng 


a 


Sitien-Mmg 


Kin 


jtn-toii 




1222 


Yuhirchlng 


3 


GhtTtg-Mmg 


YtOn 


yi-uji 




1395 


Yv^in-t^ilng 


2 


Shdnrii 


Yuin 


kwet-yiii 




1333 


Yung-hl 


4 


TaUsung 


sang 


kid-skln 




984 


Yung-ning 


5 




Hid 


yi-toi 




1115 


Yung-ching 


'3 


Shl-t8ung 


Tdrislng 


kwet-mah 




1733 


Yiing-kwdng 


5 


YuSn-ti 


Hdn 


toh-yin 


43 




YUngshl 


4 


Chtng-ti 


Hdn 


yi-8i 


i6 




Yimg-ptng 


i8 


Mtng-ti 


Udn 


wh-wU 




68 


Yilng-yiLhi 


i6 


ffd-ti 


Hdn 


kircKeiJt 




89 


Yilng-U'u 


7 


GdnH 


Hdn 


^ng-wi 




107 


Yhng-ning 


I 


Gdn-ii 


Hdn 


kang-shln 




lao 


Yiing-kien 


6 


Sh4n-ti 


Hdn 


ping-yin 




ia6 


YUng-hS 


6 


Sh4n-ti 


Hdn 


ping-U^ 




136 


YUng-Jda 


I 


Chung-H 


Hdn 


yi-yiil 




M5 


Yimg-hlng 


a 


fftodnrti 


Hdn 


JeweA-ai 




153 


YUng-shed 


3 


ffwdn-ti 


Hdn 


yi-ijci 




155 


YUng-k'dng 


I 


Hicdn-ti 


Hdn 


€tng^U7i 




167 


Yitng-gdn 


7 


King-ti 


WH 


wil-yin 




258 


YUng-hl 


I 


HvniUi 


Tsin 


kdng-stl 




390 


YUng-k'dng 


I 


HwUiH 


Tsin 


kdng-^ln 




300 


YUng-ning 


I 


HuniUi 


Tgin 


nn-yiil 




301 


YUng-hlng 


a 


HtoUi-H 


Tsin 


kid-t8^ 




304 


Yi^ng-kid 


6 


HtoaUti 


THn 


ttng-mail 




307 


YUng-chdng 


I 


Mln-H 


Tiin 


jin-fvu 




332 


YUng-hd 


la 


MH-H 


Tain 


yi'Si 




345 


YUng-i^eU 


3 


Wil-(^ 


PS-SUng 


kwei-ehln 




4ao 


Yilng-mtng 


II 


Wil'ti 


TH 


kwet-h<n 




483 


YUng^'ai 


I 


Mtng-ti 


TH 


wH^n 




498 


Yiing^yvhh 


a 


Tung-hwdn-hed 


Tst 


Ji^fnaU 




499 


Yitng^ng 


3 


WH'H 


Chin 


ang-dCek 




557 


Yilng-hmg 


5 


Mtng-yuifirti 


Wei 


ki-ping 




409 


YUng-ptng 


4 


Siuen-wU-ti 


Wei 


wH-tak 




508 


Yilng-gdn 


a 


Chwdng-ti 


wm 


within 




528 


YUng-hl 


3 


Witr^ 


TTcC 


jtn-t8^ 




532 


YUng^^ng 


a 


Fill 


W(^ 


jtnshin 




552 


Yimg-hwiil 


6 


KaU'48tLng 


Tdng 


kan^-ml 




650 


Yi)Lng4ilng 


I 


Kaw-Uung 


rdng 


kq/ng^tn 




680 


Yitng-8k4n 


I 


Kau-tsfung 


rd/ng 


jin-ioH 




68a 


Yilng-ch&ng 


I 


ITien-heU 


Tdng 


ki-ch'eH 




689 


YUng-t'ai 


I 


Tai'tmng 


Tdng 


yi-8£ 




765 


Yitng-ching 


I 


SJufn-tmng 


Tdng 


yi-yiil 




805 


YUng-gdn 


3 


TsUng-Uung 


Hid 


kir-mah 




1099 


YUng-ld 


aa 


Ching-tsit 


Ming 


kwei-ui 




1403 


YUng-U 


15 


Kwe^-wdng 


Ming 


fing-hal 




1647 
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A companion of some Chinese dialects with reference to their 
pronunciation. 

The Chinese divide their syllables into two parts, — the initial and the^no^ 
They do not understand how to analyse the syllable into its component letters, 
cmd therefore it often happens that they are unable to distinguish slight 
changes in the pronunciation of certain words. Hence arises a difficulty to 
the student, who is frequently unable to catch the articulations of his Chinese 
tutor. And if the Chinese tutor is unable to discern the difference between 
certain letters, much less is he able to say how or why changes in various 
dialects have taken place, and he is also less expert at speaking various dialects 
of his own country than a well practised foreigner. 

The want of an alphabetic system, by which articulations may be accurately 
expressed, is the cause of this. And the foreigner has this advantage over 
the untutored Chinese, who has nothing to guide his pronunciation but the 
ear, while the European has the sound written down for his eye, and the letters 
are thp Efymbols of an analytic process. We have only to call to mind the 
vulgar provincialisms of our own country, and the transformation of words, 
produced by the unlettered rustic, to understand the value of our alphabet, 
in aiding us to escape the most chaotic differences of pronunciation, which 
would make English a Babel of dialects, were they allowed to pass from one 
to another by the ear alone without being written down. 

Now although we cannot start a theory as to which dialect represents the 
original and true pronunciation of Chinese with much chance of proving it, 
we may for the sake of convenience assume that that which presents us with 
the clearest and most definite pronunciation is the nearest to that original, 
and to what Chinese pronunciation should be. It is an undoubted fact that 
changes have taken place in some syllables, but the great, mass of Chinese 
sounds is most ancient and simple. If then we could ascertain exactly what 
this ancient pronunciation was, we should be in a better position to show how 
or why the subsequent changes have occurred. 

The Chinese, as was said, do not write down the sounds of their syllables ; 
but we do so to assist our memory, and to define clearly what those sounds 
are. What we value in our own language, among other things, is the ortho- 
graphy wliich shows the etymology in many words; and we obstinately reftme 
to entertain the new principles of the "Fonetik Nuzf^ and we persist in 
keeping our ancient spelling of words, because we delight to see the remains 
which exist of their parentage and origin. 
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China has numerous dialects with a common origin; these ought all to be 
represented by the Roman alphabet, and they ought to follow in a certain 
degree the primary and the purest pronunciation. Slight changes should be 
explained with the old spelling, instead of a new orthography being invented 
for each dialect. 

Dialectic changes aflfect either the consonantal sounds, or the vowel sounds, 
or both, there is the elision of a letter, the addition of a letter to the syllable, 
or a change of tone. The regular changes which we find in European lan- 
guages occur in Chinese. (Cf. Art. 3. Part I.) The Mandarin dialect(i . e. the 
Ktodn-hwd), spoken in the central provinces, preserves the primary vowel 
sounds {a, i, u) and the simple combinations of these (at, au, tu, ia, ui, ua), 
while the provincial dialects modify these latter considerably, and produce 
such sounds as those which are represented in this work by e {d\ (o), g (oto), 
o (German), w (French), and the primary vowels a, i, u are pure, and with 
the Italian sounds. 

It is well known that the vowel sounds affect the consonantal sounds with 
which they are united. In Spanish, in Italian, in Swedish, and in Polish what 
are called the hard vowels (a, o, v) and the soft vowels (t, e, <3j, i£) afiect the 
pronunciation of the preceding gutturals g, k, c, ch. 

Thus in Polish c is generally pronounced te, but before the vowel t, which 
is occasionally written above the letter (c), it is like the Germ. tecA,but some- 
what softer, as in the Italian ct or the Spanish ch in chupa. In this language 
consonants are said to have a hard or a soft pronunciation, according as they 
are followed by y or i respectively. The vowel t is the regular indication of 
a soft pronunciation for the preceding consonant. Thus in hnier6 (shmierch) 
' death,' and siano {shicmo) * hay,' 8 is pronounced like ah nearly, only softer. 
The hs of Mr. Wade's orthography is evidently this sound. 

In Swedish k before t, 6, y, d, and o, is softened in the same way; thus, 
kdrlek (chdrlek) * love,' ki/ {chif) * strife :' so also sk before a,o,u is hard, 
but before t, jj e, soft ; thus, akjuta {ahiuta) * to shoot :* ^ is hard excepting 
when followed by ^*; thus, tjena (chena) 'to serve,' like the Germ. dUenen; 
but the spelling is not changed, or this relationship would be well-nigh lost 
sight of. 

Thus much has been said in anticipation of the time when the Chineee 
dialects or languages will be written by means of the Roman alphabet alone. 
It will then be -easy to observe the connexion between the dialects, to see the 
radical syllable in each word, and to learn to read, if but one system of 
spelling be used for all the vernacular dialects. 

Dialectic differences of pronunciation relate to the changes and modifica- 
tions of single letters. In Chinese the initial letter in Roman type is modified 
or entirely changed, — the final letter is changed (as n to m or ti^),— or a 
letter is added either before the initial or after the final (as n before y or j 
in the dialects about Shanghai, and before g in some Canton varieties); i^ 
Py or t IB added after the syllables affected by the ''entering tone" in the 
Canton and the Hakka dialects, and i\ is not unfrequently transformed into 
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ng. The regular compounds (a*, au, iu) of the Mandarin are modified in the 
provincial dialects; — ai becoming e (i. e. d or a), au becoming o or ^ (i. e. cm 
in l<MJo\ iu becoming iom or Iq, The Mandarin keeps the pure and sharp 
sounds of the consonants — k, p, t — the flat and heavy sounds of these letters 
(gy b, d) are not found in its pure pronunciation^ but in the Peking and in 
some local patois they creep out. 

The letters k, p, t are however aspirated, and hence arise Jc, p', and f. 
When k is very strongly aspirated it approximates to cA, and ch is often con- 
founded with t8y especially in syllables in which an i follows the initial sound 
of ch or ta. The liquids ly w, n are very often interchanged in Chinese, 
but in southern Mandarin they are kept comparatively without alteration. 
In the south of China the initial a is used for ah in some vulgar dialects. 

In treating of dialectic changes, the open syllables — those ending with a 
vowel — must be chiefly considered, for the short vowels which are produced 
by the closing of a syllable are very undefined, and are really very unimportant, 
being hardly distinguishable by a native. They may be compared to the 
Hebrew aheva and its compounds. 

General changes in vowel and consonantal sounds, 

I. The primary vowels — a, t, u — ^remain in open syllables in almost all the 
dialects of China. The Hokkien or Amoy dialect presents a few exceptions 
to this rule, and in some dialects the syllables made up with a consonant and 
one of these vowels admit another vowel between the two letters ; e. g. ka 
changes to kia, ku to kiu, and ta to tga; but as a rule these letters are constant. 
And even in many closed syllables they remain in flie different dialects. This 
is especially the case with the vowels i and u, ki/ng in one dialect never 
changes to kv/ng or kang in another, but being in a closed syllable it is 
shortened, and from the imperfect articulation it is difficult to determine its 
exact quality, — in the Hokkien dialect it would seem to be like a short e. 
So also in the Peking dialect, ching of southern Mandarin becomes chevig; 
the difference however is hardly perceptible to a native. If the phrase and 
tone be idiomatic the slight variation in the quantity of a vowel is over- 
looked. 

a. But although these vowels (a, t, i«) in their simple state are unchanged 
in the various dialects, they are generally altered when in Mandarin they are 
found together in the same syllable, thus kicmg of the Mandarin becomes 
keung, and kiv/ng becomes kwng in the Canton dialect. Their regular com- 
pounds — at, only and iu — in open syllables are almost always changed into 
their proper modifications — e, o {q or 9), and ii — in the dialects. The closed 
syllables in cmg in Mandarin change it into efwng in Canton, and those in ien 
change into vn. Sometimes a nasal ng is added where only n existed, e. g. 
^in, * man,* in Mandarin is yq/n in Canton and nyqng in Shanghai. The y is 
dropped and the n changed to Hn Fucheu, and it then makes lang. The^m 
is changed to nyin in Ningpo, and in Japanese the y is dropped and nin 
becomes the word for * man.* 

Gg 2 
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These principal changes senre to show the uniformity which exists in 
Chinese dialects ; the diyersitj being always in aocotdance with some well 
established law of enphonic change. 

The following simple system of finals in Chinese may serve as the standard 
of comparison. They are nearly all found in Mandarin. The vowels • and u 
may precede any of these finals and coalesce with them, forming often tiie 
initiak y and to. 

(i) a, (a) i, (3) u, (4) ai, ei, e, and ^, (5) au, eu, (6) ia, 
d i it i 4 oeaid^fd U 

on in tm{oon) en qn oi on & 

<mg ing ung eng ang ong tin 

Hence by prefixing % and u (y and w) — ia, id, tan, i<vng, ua, ud, uan, uang^ 
iai, ieU, ien, io, id, Ac &o. are produced. Some dialects employ these vowels 
between the proper initial and the final, others omit them. Sien in Hand, 
becomes sin in Canton. The presence of such additional vowels in Mandarin 
may lead the student to expect considerable variation in the provincial dialects 
in those particular syllables. 



Comparative table of changes in some finals. 



Mand.D. 


Cant. D. 


Shang. D. 


AmoyD. 


a 


a 





9a. ^ 


d 


at, op 


d 




an 


am, an, i^, un 


a», on 


fa^,am 


ong 


etmg, ong, ong 


ong, ong 


on, ieng, ong, ti», i^ng 


% 


ai 


i and y» 


qe, e, ui, oa, i 


i 


op,ik 




it,ip,ek 


in 


am 


qng, eng, ing 


im 


ing 


ong, ing 


ing 


ieng, iJ^, ia^ 


u 





9 


iu, 6 


it 


ak 


it 


ok,ut 


ting 


ung 


ung 


ihig, eng, long, ong 


ai 


oi, ai 


e, i, a 


ai, oe 


ei 


ei,i 


ei 




i 


ak 


4 


op 


en 


in, im, Un 


dn, on, flH 


am 


(in 


qn 


a» 


ng 


(fng 




qng 


in 


au 


iu, 0, u 


0,Q 


6,0, a 







9 


e 


eu 


eu 


<? 





9 








6 


ok 


6 


d,ap 


iu 




<f 




a 




yii 





u 


iU 




i 


tin 




Un 




ui 




e 
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3. The modifications of the consonants are similar in character. Mutes 
change into their corresponding letters, — a t may change to dytk p to b, a k 
to ch or g, tk ch to ts, and occasionally to sh, a chang may become a t&iang or 
a ghang in different dialects. 

Comparative table of changes m some initials. 



Mand. D. 


Cant. D. 


Shang. D. 


AmoyD. 


h 


/ 


h 


hy k, or droDDed 


hw 


w 


w 


h 


8 


8 or sh 


S OTZ 


eh 


dh 


sh or 8 


s,Zy or I 


ti 


shw 




s 




ts 


«Aand ts 


s 


ch or k 


eh 


ts occ. 


ts 


ti or s 


dwa 


ek 


ts 


ehi 


h 


k 


k 


9 


ho 


k 


k 


k 


3 


y 


ny 


J 


y 


y or dropped 


dropped 


hy g, or dr 


f 


/ 




h, p, or b 


m 


m 




b 


n 


n 


n or ^ 


lor g 


P 


P 


p orb 


b 


w 


v^my or ng 


to 


b or g 


qr(eajc) 


ni 


nyi 


hi 


mH (eye) 


m/uk 


mH 


bak 


f/l (one) 


yat 


nyi 


chit 


cha (bamboo^ 
kuxmg (light) 


ckuk 


chU 


tiek 




kw(^ 


kng 


mien (&ce) 


min 


m'^ 


bien 


U 


i 


hQ 


sh(m{hm) 


san 


saf^ 


soaf^ 


shin (spirit, body) 


sqny shqn 


zq/ng,sqn 


sin, sieng 


shang (upper) 


fiveung 


lang or zong 


tieng 


nam, (south) 


nam 


na^ 


lam 



These attempts to compare the dialects of Chinese may serve t< 
way for an extensive comparison of them, which the author hopes s( 
China may undertake and carry out more completely than he has d 
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On the weighUy monies, measures, and times. 

The Chinese weigh every thing that can be weighed, — money, wood, and 
liquids. Their chief circulating medium is Spanish dollars^ which go by 
weight The Ferdina/nd dollar is at a premium of i — i^ per cent. The 
CwoIam dollar at a premium of 7 — 8 per cent. Those bearing the stamp G 
are only received at a discount. Mexican and XJ. S. A. dollars are taken al 
p<vr by foreigners. 

The highest weight in money is a Uul (Udng); then come the mace (ts'iin), the 
candareen {/an), and the cash (U). 3 taels=4.i6 doL, but the equivalents 
vary; about 720 taels make 1000 dollars. 



tael. 

I 


mace. 


oand 


cash. 


oz. troy. 


gr, troy. 


sterg. 


dollars. 


10 

1 


100 

10 

I 


1000 

100 

10 


1.208 


57984 
57.984 
5.7984 


6s, Sd 
Bd, 
,8d 


1.389-1-398 
•138- .139 



The common coin — ^the cash — of China is composed of 6 parts of copper and 
4 of lead. Bullion is rated by its fineness, by dividing it into 100 parts 
called "touches." Sycee is cast into ingots, by the Chinese called "shoes," 
and these are stamped with the mark of the office that issues them, uid the 
date of their issue. They are bf different sizes, from | a tael to 100 taels. 
Gold ingots of 10 taels =cir. 22 — 23. 

In measures for dry and liquid goods, the pecul (tan), the caUy (kin), and 
the tad (li^tng) are used. 



pecul. 


caUy, 


tad. 


lbs, a/o. 


cwt. 


Jhs. troy. 


I 


ICO 

I 


1600 
16 


i33i 


1.0.211^ 


162.0.8.1. 



I ton= 16 pec. and 80 catt i cwt. = 84 <»tt. i lb. av. = f catt. In long 
measure the covid (chS), the punt (tsan) are used. The covid varies in the 
measurement of clothes, distances, and vessels; by the Mathematical Board in 
Peking it was 13.125 Eng. inches; in the Canton trade, 14.625 Eng. in.; by 
engineers of public works, 12.7 Eng. in. ; and for distances, 1 2. i Eng. in. nearly. 
Thefo*orChinesemile=3i6ifathoms=i897|Eng.feet: i92|/»=i d^. of 
lat or long., according to the Chinese, but the Jesuits made 250 K=i d^., 
each H being= 1826 ft. or tV of a French league. 
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In land measare 1200 coYid8= i acre or meu, which containa 6600 sq. feet. 

The Chinese measure time hy dividing the 24 hours of the day and night 
into twelve watches, and they begin to reckon from midnight The twelve 
horary characters t$z, cheu, ym, meu, Stc, (see Parti, p. 61) are employed 
for the purpose of indicating their watches. Tze being used for the* two hours 
from 1 1 p. m. to I a. m.; cheu from i — 3. 

The character ching J^ prefixed to any horary character ma] 
the even number between the two hours ; e. g. chmg-isz would be 
midnight, and Jdom ^ being prefixed would make it mean up 

But foreigners speak generally of yUtihtHikilng ^ one stroke 
for *one o'clock,' ^r-tihi-chiing 'two o'clock,' and the Chinem 

these expressions. Ki j^\\ means 'a quarter of an hour/ an 
U^-^hUng ' half an hour.' 
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A CHINESE OHRESTOMA] 
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A SHORT INTRODUCTION 

TO 

CHINESE LITERATURE. 



The literary works of the Chinese are very extensive, and relate to very 
many of the subjects on which the mind of man has been engaged at all 
periods of his history; the higher subjects, however, of mental science, logic 
and philology, have met with but little attention among them. The writers of 
China have drawn less from the works of foreigners than the writers of almost 
any nation ; and this has arisen from the very nature of their position, cut off 
as they were at an early period from the great nations of the west of Asia, 
surrounded by wild tribes, who were unacquainted with letters, and proud of 
their superior cultivation, they rejected improvements of every kind from 
abroad. But if the mania for foreign notions and theories was unknown 
among them, the imitation of ancient models of their own became so morbid 
as to prevent the proper development of their mental strength and the 
improvement of the natural growth of their minds. The power of mental 
production consequently became limited to their own narrow sphere of expe- 
rience; and although the rules of their ancient sages inculcated no such 
contracted maxims, their minds narrowed by continual imitation of old models 
(well enough suited to the periods in which they had their origin) began to 
look upon these models as simple embodiments of truth. Facts, however, 
compel the admission that great diversities of style in the prose, and of metre 
in the poetry of the Chinese have characterised different periods of their 
history. Their works have been remarkable rather for their extent than for 
the originality of thought or the acuteness of judgment displayed in them. 

The Chinese themselves divide their literature under four general heads ; 
viz. I. King '^, II. S^ ^, III. Ts^ ^, IV. Tai ^. 

I. The works placed under the first head we may call classic. They come 
under the following divisions : a) All sacred writings and the commentaries 
on them; b) All ritualistic writings and music ; c) All works of a philological 
nature, as dictionaries and tone-books. 

II. The historical writings of all kinds come under the head of S^, and 
also narrative and descriptive works, but not works on natural history. 

III. Under the head Tsi come, a) The writings of the ten sages of anti- 
quity; ft) All religious and moral works of the Tauists or Buddhists ; c) All 
scientific works, and those upon the fine arts and trades ; d) All encyclopeedic 
works. 

B 2 
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4 A SHORT IHTRODUOTION TO CHINBSB LITERATtrRB. 

lY. The character Tsi signifieB ' collection,' and under this head are collected 
works of the imagination and poenvi, but not novels. 

This classification is that given in the Catalogue of {he Imperial labrarj of 
Peking, but for the benefit of the student who wilL wish to be directed in his 
reading, the following arrangement of the different Chinese styles of composi- 
tion will be found useful 

The most ancient and most concise style is that called, 

I. Ki^^w4n "i* 3c '*'*<'*®^* literature,' and this includes 

1. Kwg^il j^ ^' 'ancient classics, and works composed after th^r 

model ;* 

2. Kilshi db" gS 'ancient poetry, and modem poetiy after that modeL' 

II. ShUw4n Q^ ^^ ' modem literature,* and thb includes 

1. W4nreh&ng -^ ^ 'fine writing' or 'elegant essays;' 

2. Shl-fd gi^ ^^ 'odes and epics;' 

3. F&-H p^/ ^ 'edicts and official papers;' 

4. ShiMkd ^^- |L *«P>«tl«8 ^^ letters <rf every kind;' 

5. CfhuSn^i 1^ ^^ 'stories and romances;' 

6. TgdrlH ^^ 1^ 'miscellanies, plays, Ac.' 

The spoken language, the Kwdmrkwd ng g^ ' mandarin language,' is also 
divided into 

1. Pikwanrhwd 4fc 'iT P^ ^ Kvng-hwd ^ | 'Ac language of 

Peking' or ' the northern mandarin ;' 

2. Ndffi hw6in-hwd j^ g | ' the southern mmdarin,' which is also 

called the Ching-^n jj^^ ^* 'correct sound;' and the 
^ ^ p4f I ^^^-^%-^ ^««^> I e. 'the language of uni- 
versal circulation.' 
The student will find in the following extracts passages to exemplify nearl j 
all these different styles of composition, 3nd in the study of them with the 
notes he will find much that differs, and very much to admire, in the riiythm 
that pervades each piece. 

In the Wi)ir]dngy ' the five classics,' are contained the most ancient monu- 
ments of Chinese poetry, history, philosophy, and jurispradence; and portions 
of these are probably among the most early records of history extant. 
Confucius, in the sixth century before Christ, collected them from different 
sources, and edited them without diminishing their correctness or originality. 
They usually stand in the following order : 
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A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO CHINBSM LITBRATURB. 5 

1. The Yi-Mng fi ^^> or Classic of Chcmges, is a work on Cosmogony, 
based upon a theory of the combination and transmutation of certain figures 
formed by straight lines, sometimes entire and sometimes broken. Beginning 
with two figures, a broken straight line, and an unbroken one, the author, 
Fit-hi a IT ^^, proceeded to form a number of combinations, imtil he made 
eight diagrams. They are thus giyen with their names : 

1^34567 



^ gi R B i^ m J* 

Jcihh (ui It chin nn kdn hpn kwan 

These are commonly called the pd-kwd^ and represent some of the primary 
objects of nature, as Kea/oeny earthy fircy water, &c From these eight figures, 
sixty- four were constructed; and so by a regular system of combination and 
ever varying mutation, representative diagrams or figures have been formed 
for all the objects of nature *. The Chinese cannot give a very definite and 
dear account of the subject of this book t. 

2. The Shu-king ^^ | , of which pages i and 2 of the Chrestomathy 
afford a specimen, is the Historical Classic, being fragments of ancient history. 
It contains many excellent maxims on moral philosophy and political economy; 
as well as lessons of practical wisdom, based upon truth and humanity %, 

3. The Shi-king gS | , or Classic of Odes, is a collection of ancient hjrmns 
and odes or ballads. They were collected by Confucius, and commented on by 
various writers §. 

4. The Ll-ki jjjg j^P, Book 0/ Ceremonies, is a compilation of laws relat- 
ing to the manners and customs of life in the most ancient times, from which 
the Chinese of the present day derive many of their rules of conduct. 

5. The ChwnrtsiH ^^ iyC, or Spiing cmd Av^tumn Annals, is a work 
by Confucius himself It contains the history of his native country. 



* A Latin translatioii of this work, ''ex lat. P. Regis interpretatione," was edited by 
Dr. Mohl, Stuttgard, in two v4ls. in 1832. 

t V. Entwwrf eintr Be$chreibtmff der Chimnicken Litteratw, Schott : read in the Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin, 1850, and published in the " Abhandlungen*' of the Academy, p. 301 . 

t The following translations of this work have appeared. In French by Gaabil Le 
Ofum-king. Paris, 1770. This was revised by De Guignes. It is said to be too free, and 
in many respects &alty. Another translation exists in Pauthier's Livret $acri$ de V Orient. 
Paris, 1 84 1. And a good Tgngliah translation by Dr. Medhurst with the native text 
interspe r sed. Shanghai, 1846. 8<>. 

% There is a Latin transition of the Skihmg, "ex lat. P. Lacharme interpretatione,'* 
edited by Dr. Mohl. Stuttgard, 1830. And also a German translation into verse by 
F. Kttckert. Chi-hing, Chtnenschen LUderhich. Altona, 1833. 
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These are the five classics. The style in which they are written is broken 
and rude, unlike the compositions of later times, and this is internal evidence 
of their antiquity. 

Next in estimation are the following : 

I. The Si'Shii ITh ^^*, or Four Books, a collection of writings, by various 
persons, on moral and political subjects. The names of the separate works 
comprised under this title are, i. The Td-hid y^ i^, or the Study for 
the AduUy — the Great Study y is a short work on political science by 
Tsang-tsz '©* -f- *. 2. The Chwng-yilng tw JS, or the Due Mediumy is 
a work on avoiding extremes in life by means of philosophy and virtue, like 
the doctrines of the great Greek philosopher of old, — Aristotle. This 
portion was written by T8Z'8£ 5-- ^^, a grandson of Confucius t. 3. The 
L4nryu ^& gS. or Dialogues cmd Discourses of Kung-furisz X{ yp •-+^ 
(Confucius), written down by two of his disciples after the philosopher s 
death ^. 4. Shdng-nUpng p ~^ and Hid-m4ng H^ | . The first and 
second portions of the works of the philosopher Mdrig (Mencius), who lived 
B. C. 350. The subject of this work is of a moral and political nature, and 
in the form of dialogue and exhortation §. Passages from the Four Books 
are given in the Chrestomathy, pp. 3, 4, 5 ||. 

All the above works are largely annotated and commented on by native 
writers, and by some of them with excellent style and ability. Among the 
chief commentators was Chu-fu-ts^ ^jr ^ 4-, who lived in the thirteenth 
century. His writings are held in great estimation. 

In the next rank comes the Clieu-ll )f^ jjj^ or Ceremonies of the Cheu 
Dynasty; then the Hiaii'lcing ^i ^^ or Book of Filial Piety; Ts^il-tsi 
^ ^1 a Collection of Poems; and the Shan-hal-ldng |Jj |g[ 1^ or 
Book of Poetical Fictions, a sort of mythology, from which the poets of China 
draw some of their allusions. 

* An English translation of the Tii-hid was appended, with the native text, to 
Dr. Marshman's Clatis Sinica. Serampore, 1814. 40. A Latin and French translation 
exists by Pauthier, with the native text, Paris, 1837; and an English translation by 
6. B. Hillier, Hongkong, 1850. • 

t The ChQng-yiing was translated into Latin and French, aooonipanied by the native 
text, by Abel-R^mugat, in the Notices et Extraits: (vol. X-) Paris, 181 7. 4". 

X The Ltin-yii was translated by Dr. Marshman into English^ and published with the 
native text, under the title of, Works of Confucius at Serampore, 1809. 4<>. 

§ The writings of Mencius were translated literally into Latin by M. Stanislaus Julieu, 
and published with the native text at Paris, in 3 vols. 1814. 

II The Sz-shti have been frequently translated;— into Latin by Intorcetta; Paris, 
1687: and hy NoSl also into Latin; Prague, 171 1; — into English by Collin; Malacca, 
1828. 8'>. ; — into German by Sckott ; 2 vols. Halle, 1828; — into French by Pauthier ; 
Paris, 1841. 
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A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO CHINB8E LITERATURE. 7 

In addition to these there are three ancient commentaries upon the Chuvr 
UiH, which belong to the style of the Kil-wan; and the works of Sz-m^- 
tsihi H| ^i ^, the celebrated historian (B. C. loo), and those of several 
other noted writers in a similar style. 

Contemporary with Confiicius was Latt-ts^ ^j^ -+- or La'tHrkiun 
^^ ^', B. C. 604. * He was the founder of a school of philosophy, 
and took iaH, 3j^ 'reason/ ^\6yoi^ as the foundation of his system; he 
discoursed about l\ jffi, the * principle of order' in the universe, and was the 
originator of the Tauist sect. He composed a work called TaH-U-lcmg 
5^ ^^^ I * Book of Reason and Virtue,' which has been translated into 
French, under the title of, " Le livre de la voie et de la vertu," by Professor 
Julien. Paris, 1842. 8®. For an account of his miraculous birth, Ac, see 
Morrison's Dictionary, part L vol. I. p. 707. 

There were ten eminent writers of antiquity, who are associated together 
by the title Shi-tsz -I— ^ . Laii-tsk was the first of these. The second 
was u jT -I— Chwdng-taz, also a Tauist, and the most celebrated disciple of 
Lah-taL He flourished about B. C. 368, in the reign of the Emperor Hien- 
waug. He was the author of the work Ndnrhtud-king, and two satirical 
pieces against the Confiicianists. His originality and independence of cha- 
racter are shown in his works and in the following anecdote: A powerful 
Chinese prince wished him to take office in his government, and offered him 
rich gifts, but Ckwdng-tsk replied : " I would rather be a solitary pig and 
wallow in my own sty, than be a decorated sacrifice and be led by the 
guiding strings of the great." According to the Si-Id 1^ gP of Sz-m^- 
tsiSn there was nothing that he had not looked into, tou ad pH kw*ei 
^ft J^ -^ i^ * though his maxim seems to have been : " Our life has 
limits, but knowledge is without limits." 

The third philosopher was Sitm-ta^i ]J^ ^, who belonged to the 
Jil-kid ^H ^, 'the Confucian school.' He lived about B.C. 230, and was 
counted worthy of having his name associated with that of M4ng-ta^ ^ *^ 
for a long period. His style is perspicuous and his knowledge correct, but 
he differed firom Af(fng-ta^ (Mencius) in his ethics. M^png-tah held that the 
natural disposition of man is towards virtue; Siim-tak, that it is towards vice. 
His writings were of a politico-moral nature. 

The fourth philosopher was Ll-ta^ M ^, a Tauist, who was contem- 
porary with Lau'kiun (B. C. 585). His style is lucid and sublime, but he 

♦ The proper name of this philosopher was lA-pl-jang ^^ jFj P^* 
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8 A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO CHINBIW UTBRATUBB. 

prefers the lofbj to the true. Chwdng-taz is said to have written out a com- 
plete copy of his works. 

The fifth philosopher was Kwdn4si »^ -7-*, who belonged to the 
Ping-kid &• ^^, ' the military school' He flourished in the tiiird century 
B. C. His works are on the subjects of war and government. 

The sixth philosopher was Hdrirfl'ta^ Sg ^E -J-*, called ff(m-4sz, who 
lived about B. C. 200. He belonged to the Fd-kid ^^ ^, *ihe law 
school.' Jurisprudence was the subject which he chiefly considered. His 
works commence with the aphorism : pH chi 4f V^ pH chi; chi 4^ pU ySn^ 

pa Chung, :f^ j^ ^ ::f^ ^, ^ M ^" ^ ^ S» 

* not to know and yet to speak is imprudent ; to know and yet not to speak 
is un&ithfiil.' 

The seventh philosopher was Htoai-ndn-Uz ^^ ^S •7*1 who belonged 
to the Tad-kid ^jt. ^^, ' writers on various subjects.' He was the grandson 
of jg. wp Kau-ti of the Han dynasty, B. C. 189. He wrote upon the 
origin of things. 

The eighth philosopher was Tdng-tsz hst +> a Confudaaisty who lived 
in the reign of Chlng-ti jw w', B. C. i. He is said to have q>oken little, 
for he had an impediment in his speech, but he- was a great thinker and 
reader. He did not write much, but his works have received the commenda- 
tion of a great authority, for Md-twdn-ltny when comparing him with Siun-Uk, 
says : " Sitln-ldng had great talents, but many filings ; Yftng-hiQng was a 
man of limited abilities, but made few mistakes." The names of his two prin- 
cipal works are; Fdryhi y' j^ S '^'^ laws,' and T^aH-lmLmMng -^ ^^ ^§1 
which is devoted to an explanation of the YI-k!ng. 

The ninth philosopher was W^n-^ung-ts^ y^ '^^ "J"> ^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^ 
ancient writers of the Confucian school. His proper name appears to have 
been Wdng^'Ung ^F ^OT. 

The tenth philosopher, Hd-hwdn-U^ ^fi ^J* ^, was a Tauist. He 
obtained this name, the Hdnuipped philoaoj^ier, from the fad of his wandering 
about the mountains with the feathers of this bird in his cap or in his hair. 
His writings were first brought to light during the T'ang dynasty. 

The works of these ten scholars, who are comm<mly called the Shi-is^, are 
collected in a work called Shi t^ istrng-mH -X- 7 ^I^ B ^Qeneral Index 
of the Ten Philosophers.' Of. Dr. Morrison's Dictionary, part I. vol. I. 
pp. 707, 708. 
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In addition to these general remarks on the higher class of C^nese lite- 
rature we may content onrselves with a list of some of the principal works in 
the several departments which are likely to be more especially interesting to 
Europeans. The Chinese language is very rich in Buddhistic literature, as 
well as in works on jurisprudence, topography, history, and statistics. It 
poeseflses large encyclopedias and antholo^es; researches in natural history, 
the healing art, and the fine arts; treatises on language and the meanings of 
words; on mathematics and the various applications of numbers, with works 
on the art of war. Poetry and the drama occupy a large place too, as do also 
works of fiction in the various grades of the romance and novel style. The 
industrial arts and trades, and the processes of manufacture extant among 
the Chinese are explained in detail in separate works *. 

I. JSthics, poUHcSy omd mentcU science t. 

1. ^ :^ ^^ Sdn't8£-khhg, ' The three^sharacter classic,' by Wang R-heu, 

a Confucianist of the Sung dynasty (13th cent.). Annotated by Wang 
Tsin-shing: ** The language is simple, the principles important, the style 
perspicuous, the reasoning dear." 

2. ^ •^ ^ Tsien-tsi'Vkpn, 'The book of 1000 characters,' by Cheu Hing- 

tsa, A. D. 550. This is a common school-book. The 1000 characters 
were collected by Wang he-che, by conmiand of an emperor of the Liang 
dynasty. The emperor gave them to Cheu Hing-'tsz, and asked him 
to form them into an ode. He did so in a single night, and his hair 
turned gray in consequence. Various translations of this work exist in 
European languages; also in Japanese, Manchu, and Corean. 

3. AQf jgj g^ Yiii-hid-shlf * Odes for the young.' A translation of this 

by Dr. Bridgman appeared in the Chinese Repontory for Oct. 1835. 
4- -(h qpt Siail-hid, ' The learning for children,' was composed by 4^ -5^ 
CfkSrM, who is held in estimation second only to Confucius himsell 
The opening sentence of the work shows its subject and tendency : " In 
ancient times the Sia^-hi5 taught children every thing which concerned 
their daily life and conduct to parents, elders, superiors, teachers, and 
friends ; in order to a due consideration of the fundamental laws which 
govern the person, the &mily, the state, and the universe." 

5. ^ ^M /^ ^B Kid-pa/it-ts'tbinnM, ' A complete collection of family 
jewels.' Miscellaneous moralities, instructions, and advice, in 32 vols., by 

* huge coUeotions of Chinefe books are deposited in the Libraries of the British 
Mosenm, the Royal Asiatio Society, the University College, London, the Bodleian Library, 
OzliMnd, the Bast India House, and King's College, London. The magnitude of these col- 
lections is in the order here given ; from the British Museum, which contains upwards of 
30,000 vols., to King's College, which possesses about 1100 vols. Almost aU good works 
in or^Bnary Chinese literature will be found in one or another of these institutions. 

t To these may be added several works ahready mentioned among the classics. 
PABT II. O 
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Ti^nrki-ahi ^ g^ >gj^, published in the time of K'ang-hL An 

extract from this work was given by Thom in his Chinese Speaker, with 
a translation. 

^' ^K S^ jm p)l| Shing-yti kwdng-hiur^ 'Amplification of the sacred 
edict.' Sixteen maxims bj the emperor E'ang-hi, amplified bj his son, 
the emperor Yiing-ching, and paraphrased by a mandarin. The Kev. 
Dr. Milne made a translation of this work. 

^* ^ J^- pS pS Eid'tHng-kidng-'hwd^ 'Discourses for the family halL' 
These are in good mandarin style, and are very suitable for practice in 
reading. (King's Coll.) * 

8. -^ Jl Mc ^ IJ^ r'aC-«^<iw^ifedw-yCn^^pimt,* The book of rewards 
and punishments.' This is a very celebrated Tauist tract. T*airtMmg, 
'the sublime,' is an epithet of LaH-kiun; see p. 7. of this Introduction. 
The work consists of a number of sayings on the duties of man, with a 
list of the rewards and the punishments connected therewith. 

^' ^ W] ^ Etn-kdng-Inng, < The diamond classic' A Buddhist work 
in I vol 

10. ^^ ^g |fe Elng^nrlH, * The book of the revered feitL' A oollection 

of sayings and exhortations of the chiefe of the Tauist and Buddhist 
religions. The praises of Kwdnr^n ^S ^', the merciful goddess, 

are given in rhyme to be sung by the fiuthfiil. Its precepts are said to 
act on the human mind like a clock at midnight, they awaken the devout 
soul, and its doctrines enlighten the darkened eye of the mind. 

11. H^ J^ ^/ I if ^w^-«n^pat^X;i5w, * The precious mirror for enlighten- 

ing the heart.' This work consists of elegant extracts from the moral 
writings of the Chinese. A translation appeared in Spanish by P. Nava- 
rette ; Madrid, 1676. A notice of the work may be seen in the Chinese 
Repository. 

1 2. m m^ j^^ Hw6ryhirJdng. A noted Buddhist work on the holy books 

or mjUraa, A copy is preserved in St. Petersburg in 81 books, which is 
said to have been printed in 141 9. The translator was a monk from 
Turkistan, according to Dr. Schott : see " Entwur^ &c," p. 333. 

13.^1*4 jffl -^ ^^ Sing-h td-taukiy 'A complete exposition of the 

principles of nature.' A metaphysical work, in 20 yols. The subject 
of it is the Chinese philosophy respecting the dual powers, which enters 
into all works of this nature. 

* When the name of a Library is noted, it i« not to be inferred that the work is to 
be found in that collection alone. 

f A translation of this work was made by Prof. Julien, and published imder the title 
of, "XiC livre des Recompenses et des Peines" par Julien, 1841. 
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IL McUhemoHca and astronomy, 
14. ^^ ^W I© ^ Kl'hd yuhirf^, *The first principles of quantity,' 
is a translation of Euclid's Elements of Oeometry, by Paul Sen, a 
high mandarin, and P. Ricci, the Jesuit missionary, in 4 or 6 vols. 
The original work is very scarce, but copies exist in manuscript, and a 
new edition has recently been printed by the Protestant missionaries at 
Shanghai. (Bodleian.) (King's Coll.) 

1 5- ^S' ^P ^^ JW LiA'9icmg JcaiirctCing^ * Mathematical tables for astro- 
nomical purposes.' (Bodleian.) 

'^' @X }$ f^ $m ^^"^ t8fng'y4n. A treatise on mathematics, con- 
taining the science of Europe in the i8th century. (Bodleian.) 

' 7- f £ HF y^ w )^M -^^^ yv^SfirytUn, ' The ori^al sources of music and 
number,' in 100 vols. This is a work by the first Jesuits who resided 
in China. In it are explained the theory of music and the European 
system of notation ; mathematics, including trigonometry, and the method 
of calculating eclipses, with all the necessary tables of logarithms, <kc 
A list of ninety-two stars is given in voL 31, with their right ascension 
and declination, which are measured upon the equator. (Bodleian.) 

ni. LangtMffe and the meanings of words, 
18. g& ^/ Shwd-w^n, A dictionary of the ancient characters, arranged 
under 540 elementary characters, which was published during the 
Hdn im dynasty, B.C. 150. The author's name was RU-shm ^4- 4*p, 
' official government.' (Brit Mus.) 

^ tKI Tii-pien, A dictionary of the characters, arranged according 
to 54a radicals, in 30 books, by Eu ye-wang. It was published in the 
Liang dynasty, A. D. 530. It is the basis of the Chinese- Japanese Dic- 
tionary used in Japan. The pronunciation of characters is according to 
the fl3n-tsl system. 

20. J[ ffl, B§ Jjjg Wii'kU yuvrsui, ' The tonic dictionary, called the 

WiHrkUy in 32 vols., by Chin SiSn-^ang. This is one of the best diction- 
aries on the '' tones" which exist in Chinese. Dr. Morrison made it the 
basis of his Syllabic Dictionary, and gives some particulars respecting it 
in the pre&ce to Part II. of his dictionary, q. v. 

21. IP W^ jffl Ching'tsi't*ilng, 'Explanation of the correct characters.' 

A dictionary according to the radicals. (King's Coll.) 
^^* llil 3v!! QP mJ Pei-«>(^n-ytin;/ii,' Thesaurus of literary phrases,' com- 
piled by order of the emperor K*ang-hL Seventy-six of the literati were 
engaged in preparing it, and it took them seven years to complete it. 
It was published in i7ii,in 131 vols. This Thesaurus is perhaps the 

c 2 
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most extensive collection which exists of the words and phrases of any 
language- M. Gallery commenced working this mine in 1842, and pub- 
lished the first part of an encyclopedia of the Chinese language in 1846. 
The work was to consist of about ten large volumes, and it was expected 
that sixteen years would be occupied in the execution of his project, 
which he was unfortunately obliged to relinquish. (Brit Mus.) 

23. J^ ^ •^ A. K'anff^l'tii-tihi, 'Hie dictionary of Kluig-hi,' the 

first emperor of the present dynasty. It is generally in 32 vols. The 
meanings are very good. The work is universally used in China, and 
constitutes the great national work of reference for the language. Dr. 
Morrison commenced his dictionary by translating E'ang-hi's lexicon. 

in 26 vols. (Several works of thb kind are in the Brit. Mus.) 
25. [p] ^^ ^^ §§ Ewiii'kia4'8ii^, ' Mahommedan Proverbs (in Ara- 
bic and Chinese).* 
*^- ^T ^^ J^flU ^ iy ^^^^^^ chUii/qn-yUn/ The rivers and 
lakes, papers and rhymes *.' This is the title of a popular work on 
letter writing &c for travellers; and it is a sort of dictionary of phrases 
proper to be used in epistolary correspondence. It is in 6 vols. 1 2^. 

^^' 'D?/ ^^ fi^ ^^ C%*5-te« H-mUng, * Explanations for b^^ers,' in 20 
vols. It contains definitions of the terms employed by the student of 
W^fnrchfy^ ('elegant essays*). 

IV. Jwrigprudence, 

28. ^ J'^ ^^* \y^ Td-tamg lH4i, 'The laws of the T£-ts1ng dynasty,' 

i. e. the penal code of the present or Tartar dynasty of China^ in 40 T0I& 
A translation of this work was made by Sir Qeorge T. Staunton, Bart, 
F. R. S. 40. London, 18 10. 

29. ^^j. j:B 1^ ^y^ Kd-chdng-t'taH-liy ' Hie laws and r^rulations of the 

Examination Hall,' in 18 vols. It b published every ten years, and its 
contents will supply the best phrases which are employed with reference 
to the UieraU. 

30. "^ ^^ ^ ^ Td-talng hurili'tihi, 'OflScial details relating to tiie 

civil code and the statistics of the Td-ts'ing dynasty,' in 260 vob. An 
interesting account of this work is given in Sir John Davis' work on the 
Chinese. See Knight's edition of 1836, vol. II. pp. 180, 181. 

V. Medicine a/nd materia medica, 
3'- 7\^ 13* ^Pu H P^rirtaail kdng-mU, 'General outline of natural his- 

* The term * riyers and lakes * meaoB the 'proyincea* of Kiang-si, EJang-nao, Hn-pl, 
and Hu-nan, which are noted for beautiful scenery and commerce. 
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tory' with a view to medical practice. The author of this work was 

Zi-«4l-c^n ^^ Q S X^, It was puhlished under the supervision of 

his son, and for the benefit of his fiunily, in 1596. It contiuns very con- 
cise accounts of various animals, plants, and minerals ; in a word, the mate- 
ria medica derived from the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

There are many other works on medicine, but their contents are uninter- 
esting to Europeans, because they are wanting in science. 

YI. Hiatory and stcUisHca. 
The afiiurs of each dynasty have been recorded by the imperial historio- 
graphers, and these state papers are the sources whence the various histories 
of China have been derived. 



3a. jm W^ T'^ng-Uin, 'A complete directory to history and politics,' in 
aoo diapters, by Td^H Tit ^>fj of the T^dng ^ dynasty. It was 
this work that Ma Twan-lin proposed to complete in his W^/nrMenrt^'dng' 
Man, which may be looked upon as a continuation of the T^m^ng-tUn, 

33* lM ^ffi I H ^tiw^-A:t^?v^;5ri^-mtf ,' The comprehensive mirror with 
a complete index,* in 1 20 vols. The history of China, edited l^ Chu-hi, 
the philosopher and annotator of the Canonical Books, who lived about 
the middle of the 13th century. This work is not so much an independ- 
ent production as a convenient form of the T*ung-ki4n, which appeared 
above a century before, by the renowned Sz-ma-kwang. The emperor 
Ylng-taung ^^ =! (A. D. 1064-67) had commanded the royal historio- 
grapher Sz-ma-kwang to compose a succinct history of China with correct 
dironology, making use of the historical works extant, and especially the 
annals. Ss-markwang finished his work in 1084, and bid it at the feet 
of Ting-tsung*s successor, Shin-tafwng Sffl ^.y who gave it the titie of 

T'ung-ki^i, 'oomprehensive mirror * (of events). It begins with the earliest 
historical period, and comes down to the beginning of the 2nd Sung dynasty, 
including a period of 1 362 years. Facts only are related, the reader is left 
to form his own judgment upon them. Impressed with the worth of the 
T'ung-kien, and wishing to increase its usefulness, Chu-hi prefaced the 
accounts given in detail with a summary, but without altering the sense. 
These summaries, which are printed in large characters, are followed by the 
detailed account and a coBimentary ; thus the work is, as H were, enclosed 
in a network, and on this account it obtains the name of Kang-mtt (▼.31). 

34. ^ -|^ — -" &J^-4r-«4X-yl-«Ai, 'The twenty-one historiana' A complete 

history of China, in 282 vols., from the highest antiquity down to tlie 
end of the Yvh^ Tr* dynasty. This is the work of twenty-one imperial 
historiographers, whose duty it was to note down the evento of each reign 
as they occurred, preparatory to publication in the succeeding reign. 
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35. &J^ gj^ ^Ai-^*Recoids of hifltoiy/ in 130 chapters, by Sz-ma^aen,!^ 
flourished B. C. 104. Thb book contains the history of about 3000 
years. It be^s witii Hwdng-H ^ fft, * The yellow emperor,' and 
ends in the year B. C. 122, in the Han dynasty. 

3^* 1^ ^C r If ^^ ^^^-^^^ '^'^ * ^^ meanings of ancient literature dis- 
criminated,* in 16 vols. S^, This work consists of historical fragments 
in an elegant and much admired style, with explanatory notes. 

31' IPI I ^ ^ KOng-kUn-hwUi-taw^^ * Ifirror of history,' by 
Fung-cheu aiensdng EI ^m (sumamed WAng), in 34 vols. (y. 2994). 

3^* I i M A^ Kdng-^eUn xhM, 'History made easy,' is an abridg- 
ment of the T^mng-kUn-kdng^mit (33). It was the work of three 
scholars of the present dynasty, and was finished in 17 1 1, in 36 vols. 

39* ^p jX I 5L ^^'^ kiSn-shi/'MhTOT of history through succesaye 



40. "^ ^y^ 1^ Ttlng'hwa4ii, * Chronicles of the flower of the east' The 
official history of the Imperial house at present reigning in China. The 
last edition was published in 1820, in 16 vols. 

YII. Biographical naUces, 

^^' ^ 'f'^ ^ S ^ fiH ^^^^ fntng-chtn t9eti-t, 'Memorials of 
the celebrated statesmen of successive dynasties,' in 350 chapters. 

42. "^^ ylj 3r 1^ ^^ /i-n^ chtdti, * An account of distinguished women 

of ancient times,' in 7 chapters, by lau-hiang of the Han dynasty. 

43. ft[* X -+• 'jfi T*dng taat-ts^ cKuSn, * An account of the men of genius 

of the T*ang dynasty,' by Sin Wan-&ng, in 8 vols. M. Prof Bazin says 
of this author, that he has a very good style of composition ; that he 
adds to each biographical notice proper observations and criticisms; ^d 
that when he examines the qualities and the &ults of the poets, he is 
always in the right *. 

44* ^y? ifljt Si6-t*ijmgj ' A general view of learning,' in 1 2 vols. It contains 
memoirs of the leading members of the sect of Confucius and exUacts 
from their works, with a view to combating the errors of the Tauists 
and Buddhists. 

45, IS ^ jM: tP^^Jjto-^w^, * All the family names.' io68 characters are 

• V. SiicU de$ Youin, p. 58. 

t Although the word p9, * 100/ is used, it stands fbr 'all,' just as pi-kwdn mgans 'aU 
the officiab.' This work oontaimi 454 surnames. 
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contained in it, of which 510 are different. This work contains flie 
ancient surnames of the Chinese, manj of which are stiU in use. In 
some editions the origin of these names is given in notes. It is a school- 
book, and uninteresting to foreigners. 

VIII. Qtogrofphyy iopognvphy^ and statistics, 

^^* ^' ^ — ' 1^ i^ IVi-te'iw^ yi't^ii/ng-chiy * A complete account of 
the T6-tsing (the present) empire.' A geographical work of great import- 
ance and value. It consists of 500 chapters in 240 vols. It contains 
various matters connected with topography and statistics. Each pro^ 
vince has its own descriptive work of this kind. (Brit. Mus.) 

47- i^0 ® 1^ TO ^^^'^^^ VH-chU, ' Geography of the world,' in 24 vols., 
by the late Commissioner Lin, who caused the *' Opium War" by burning 
all that drug then in port at Canton. 

'^^'^I^ iM iS ^S* TiTig-hwdn chUlid, 'A compendious description of 
the world,' in 6 vols. imp. 8«., by die Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
of FtL-kien. It contains very good maps of the various countries of the 
world, and the descriptions are tolerably correct His Excellency was 
assisted by a European in making the compilation. (King's ColL) 

"^^'Jst ]»• i^ ^ irii^d^-y4^*i^A:i,'Geographical descriptions with maps,' 
hjlfitrying^ydng^^ F^ R^,in a4Mii«norbooks. It was composed 
during the Q|^ Ming dynasty, when China was divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, not into 18 as at present. The 25th book contains some account 
of the ^ outside barbarians,' wai-l ^h b^, and diese include Japan, 
Korea, lau-kiu, Si-iiEm or Tangutia^ Mongolia^ Tonquin, Cochiu-China, 
and Siam. 

S^' 1^ @ §C ^^^ ^' '^ account of Buddhist countries,' by ^^ ^ 
Fd-hdht, a Buddhist of the earlier Sung dynasty (A. D. 422). He set 
out firom CKdng-dn -^ ^p in the year 405, during the Tsin & 
dynasty, and traversed thirty countries on his way to India : (v. Imperial 
Catalogue, large copy, kiuen 71* p. 4.) 

IX. Mythology. 
51. 1^ "(l]] 1^ Shinrsidnrhien, 'Mirror of the divine immortals.' It 
contains the myths relating to the Tauist deities and deified saints. The 
story of Shakyamuni is told in the 5th chapter, and the work contains 
other matter which is interesting on account of the bold independence 
with which the stories are related. 
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X. Poetry. 

52. /^ ^ g^ Tauhi TAng shly 'The poetry of the T'ang dynasty/ in 

900 chapters. (Brit. Mus.) 

53. ^ ~i^ Q J^ -^^ T'ai^ UHy *Ii-t*ai-prs collection of poetry,' by 

li-faf-pl of the T'ang dynasty *. 
54* ^? iw S 3B ^^^-P^ t8*uh¥49i, * A complete collection of Tung-pa's 
odes,' in 15 chapters^ by Su-^hl of the Sung djmasty *. 

XI. FainUnff, enffranng, dec, 
55- fa "A* BQ ^^ Pd-kh-t^Hirliiy ' Investigation of antiques with plates/ 
in 16 Tols. This work afibrds valuable assistance in deciphering the 
inscriptions upon metal and earthenware vases, some of which date 
from very high antiquity. The Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Sodety 
contains specimens and translations taken from this work. 

XIL The drama. 
^^' 7tl /^ S f E TuM-jin piS-chlkig, 'Tlie hundred plays ci the Tuen 
dynasty.' A celebrated collection of dramas. The style is antiquated 
colloquial, but clear. Several of these have been ti'auslated by Frol Badn, 
Fro£ JuHai, and Sir John Davis. See Thidire Chmais by Pro£ Bazin. 

^''^^ 3 ^^ C^ul-pi-AVf^,' A collection of dramas,' in 43 vols. (Brit. Mus. 
and R A. S.) (For k*iil, v. sheet, 1263.) 

XIII. Works of fiction. 
The following names of novels are worth inserting. It is by reading such 
works that the student will form a more lively conception of the g^us of 
the Chinese people, their customs, manners, and principles of action. The 
romanees are classified by the Chinese according to the quality of the oomr 
position and the nature of the story. They distmguish eqpedally between 
sia^irshMd JU g^, lit. 'small talk,'=nov628 of the lower <Rider, pore fic- 
tions; and Men-eMi mI ^^j lit 'leisure bode,' a roonaiircet foimded on 
stories from real life and history: These they ebunify under ike ten grades 
of talent {taai T) exhibited in their composition. The first or TUyirimH 
shU is the 

58. ^ ^ ^[ Scm-htjQihMy * History of the three kingdoms,' a work in 20 
small volumes. The style, which is terse, is very much admired for its 
cilsssiff elegfnoe^ The story is founded iipon the history of the three 

* Zi T*<U-j4 and Ba TUng-pd are the two great and popular poets of China. Their 
Bumaines are JA and S&; T*ai-pi and Tiing-f>6 are their names. 
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kingdoms and the ciYil wars in China, which lasted nearly a century, from 
A. D. 1 68 — 265. The author's name was Lo Kwan-chuug, who founded 
it upon a real history by Chin-sheu of the Tsin dynasty. See pp. 17 — 20, 
of the native text, for a specimen of this work. A translation of a 
portion of it has been made into Frendi by M. Theod. Pavie, from the 
Tartar Tersion. 

S9' yj^ ?pT ra^ Shwii^iji ckuSn, ' History of the shores* or * History of 
the robbers/ by Shi Nai-gan, in 20 vols. la®. This appeared originally 
in the ianyi of the Mongol emperors, and was reprinted in 1650. It is 
a romance of the comic kind, and a good specimen of the style of 
language used two or three centuries ago; it is therefore somewhat 
antiquated, and the style is very prolix^ a proof probably of its being 
in the colloquial idiom. A specimen is to be foimd in the native 
text of the Chrestomathy, pp. 13 — 16. 

60. ^^ 3^ ^^ Ea^Um ckuh^, * The story of the fortunate union,' 

in 4 vola 12®. The style and contents of this work are admirable. 
A translation of it was published in England, edited by Bishop Percy 
in 176 1, under the title of " The Pleasing History." But in the 
elegant translation of it by Sir John F. Davis in 1829, the English 
reader may find a really pleasing and instructive story, and on the 
accuracy of the translation he may rely: pp. 8 — 12, of the native text, 
afford a specimen of its style, which aboimds in good colloquial expres- 
sions, though some of them are perhaps antiquated. 

^'' $X ^S ^^ Hung4ea mUbig, * Dreams of the red chamber,' in 20 vols. 
1 20. This is a popular work in the Peking dialect. A portion of it 
was published in Thom's Chinese Speaker in 1846. 

^^' 5 *5[S ^E ^*"^^'*^'^^^/ The two cousins/ in 4 vols. 120. This was 
translated by M. Abel-B^usat in 1826. Like the Saiirk'iit ch/u^, it is 
very good reading for the beginner and the general student of Chinese. 

63. ^u 1^ 'i* Li'kwd-<^t A history of the kingdoms into which China was 

divided in the Ched ^ dynasty, worked up into the form of a romance. 
It begins in the year B. C. 1 148, under the last emperor of the Shdng mi 
dynasty, and ends B. C. 258, about the beginning of the Tstn ^& dynasty. 
It consists of 8 books. (B. M., R. A. S., Pod.) 

XIV. AgricuUv/re and weaving, 

64. ^^ |F^ ^ ^••' Nung-chhig tsuhirahUy * A complete work on 

agriculture,' in 60 chapters, by Shii Kwang-hi of the Mtng ^^ 
dynasty. (Brit. Mus.) 

PART II. D 
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^5- fTi lig jM p** Kmig-chl t^H-shi, 'Plates and odes on agriculture 
and weaving; by LeuHshau of the SUng ^ dynasty. 

XV. Ejicydopcediaa and compihUions, 

66. —-^ ^* [^ ^ Sdn-teat tH humij * Plates and explanations on the three 
powers' (i.e. heayen,earth,aud man), in 6o vols. An encyclopaedia illustrated 
with woodcuts. Tt was composed imder tiie Ming m^ dynasty, after the 
arrival of Europeans in China. The author's name was W&/ffig4ei ^C j Ft. 
He finished the work in 1607. (Brit. Mus.) 

^7* "SC mk iM ^^ W^nrhihfi <'i2yig^-^*gt^,' Thorough examination into anti- 
quity,' by Mh Ttodn-lin ^ 'jjjjf^ KjS, who lived A. D. 1275. It con- 
sists of 348 chapters ; about no vols.; and includes articles upon ancient 
government and tenures, ancient literature and writing, and many sub- 
jects not even noticed in other works. A large amount of discriminati<m 
is displayed in the book, and it will well repay the patient student's toil*. 
(Brit. Mus.) 

^^- 11^ 1^ |^^> W] ^«*^«-^^^»^^'^^-*^» '^^ 139 vols., compiled by order 
of the emperor K'ang-hi. This is an encydopsedia, and contains a very 
full account of subjects which come within the sphere of Chinese experi- 
ence. It would afford a very large number of phrases for a good dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language. (K L Comp.) 

^9- ^^ 5]^ ^1 ^ TaHn-kid^ul^U, This is an encycloptedia, like 
* the preceding. It contains a full account of various matters connected 
with the antiquities of China. (K I. Comp.) 

70. ^ ^ -^ ^. YiLiTig-ld tdrtOn, 'The great classic of Y^-16,' the 
3rd emperor of the Ming dynasty, whose reign conunenced A. D. 1403. 
He was the reviver of literature. It consists of 22,877 chi^ters, and 
contains many entire works, the original editi<»is of which are lost 

^^' ml ^ 1^ ^£ Shdmg-kh-pUf^-Ui^ *A convenient index for mer- 
chants/ in 6 vols. This small work is calculated to prove of use to the 
merchant and the traveller. 

72. j^ j^i; ^ ^' 1% Q S^ka U"vJhi-8h{l tsung-mH, *A general 
catalogue of all the books in the four departments,' published by impe- 
rial authority, in 1 1 2 vols. 1 20. There is an abridgment of this in 8 
vols., which was published in 1774. (Both in Brit. Mus.) 

* M. B^mosat calls this work, in the Appendix to his Orammawret " Le plus beau 
monument de la litt^rature chinoise, vaste collection de m^oires sur toutes sortes de 
mijets, trdsor d'^rudition et de critique, oil tout ce que Tantiquit^ chinoiae noua a himw? 
de mat^riaux sur Ics religions, la legislation, T^conomie. morale et politique, le com- 
merce, Ac. Ac. Ac, vaut "k lui seul toute une bibliothbque." 
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The above list will guide the student in bis purchase of books and in hid 
atudj of Chinese literature. It remains for us to notice the different styles 
of composition which will be met with^ and to say a few words on the metres 
of Chinese verse. 

The style of the kh-^n requires a separate study; there is a massive 
grandeur about it, which is wanting in the lower orders of prose com])osition. 
The term itself — * ancient liticrature/ — is peculiarly appropriate, for the cha- 
racter of this style bears the stamp of antiquity. 

The modem style of elegant essay writing, — w^n-chdng, — by expertness in 
which the government officials attain their position and their literary rank, 
may be characterised as the antithesis of the ^-ti^n; the latter being terse 
and expressive, pregnant in meaning and swelling with the thought, while the 
former is difiuse and expansive, rhythmical and smooth, but barren of fresh 
ideas, and elaborate only in the mode of expression. The kii-w^n labours to 
exhibit the idea succinctly in a few words ; the io4n-chdng repeats the idea, 
and shows it under many forms of expression; the former is the sterling 
gold, the latter is the same changed into the cumbrous equivalents of copper 
and brass; and the genuine pearl is oflen hidden among the spurious imita- 
tions which accompany it. Specimens of the w^f^'chdng^ as well as of the 
other styles, are given in Qon^alves' Arte China, Of the kil-to4n, the extracts 
given in the Chrestomathy, from the Shu-Hng and the Si-shU, will afford 
specimens. 

The style of ordinary books on history, topography, <fec., is a medium 
between the khr^u>4^ and the io4'n'chd'>^' Less desire for elegant composition 
prevails in this style; and it approaches what has been called the husineaa 
style, which is the idiom of the government papers, cUicts, and official docu- 
ments. There is a simplicity, but at the same time a stiffness and precision 
about it. The Letter of the Commissioner Lin to the Queen of England and 
several other papers will be found in the text of the Chrestomathy to exem- 
plify this style. 

The literary composition in novels varies very much ; some novels, such as 
t&e Sdn-kiod chi, are classical. Tlie style of this work, however, is less terse 
than the kU^w4n, and dispenses in a great measure with the particles employed 
in that style, while it approaches the kix-w^n in vigour of expression, although 
the subjects treated of are very different. The romance style thus varies from 
the high classical novel, down to the common story expressed in every day 
colloquial The extracts from the Sdn-hw6 chi, the HwOrUvd ekvJen^ and the 
ShMiiX'h^ chMJen will exemplify these remarks. But the language of conversa- 
tion will form the first object of attention, for it is by this that the student will 
communicate with his learned sienrsdng. This style it is which it has been 
our object to elucidate. The pages of mandarin dialogues and phrases display 
a great number of specimens of the mandarin or kwdn-hwd, in which, with all 
its variations,, (and it has many distinct phases,) great simplicity of style and 
construction will be found to prevail. 

The style and metre of modern verse among the Chinese differ materially 

D 2 
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from thoae of ancient poetry. The common metre of the Shv4cing^ ' Book of 
Odes/ is fawr syllables, and the style is cognate with that of the h^^-w^^ 
Chinese verse consists sometimes (sifawr, sometimes of Jive^ and sometimes oC 
9even or eight syllables; they are regulated by the Ume$, whiA, when in this 
connection, are dirided into even and dejleded. 11 we suppose a to represent 
the even tone, 6 the deflected tone, and e the one or the other (common), th« 
verse of four lines and seven or eight syllables would run thus : 



''There are six different sorts of poetry: ist, ^Oti^ |^, which contains the 
principles of ancient sages for the promotion of social order, and, F4 ^J^, 
which contains a plain statement of virtues and vices. 3rd, PI jr*, which 
satirizes by allusions, when the poet is afraid to speak plainly. 4th, Hing Sf^^ 
figurative allusion to encourage those who dislike flattery. 5th, Yd ^|, iridah 
contains correct rules and sentiments for postetity. 6th, Siing ^p, which con- 
tains direct praise of virtuous deeds *" 

On the subject of the various styles of prose and metrical compositions, the 
student may refer to Mr. Consul Meadows* '^Desultory Notes on China;"* 
Allen, London, 1847 J ^^^ " Th^ Poetry of the Chinese** by Sir John Davis, 
Bart., &c <kc., which appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The passages printed in native character may now be read by the help of 
the dictionary, notes, and translations. 

The sounds of the characters and all the other aids have been given sepa- 
rate from the text, because we think that, while all needful help should be given, 
the texius rmdus should be distinct, to enable the student to test his acquire- 
ments; and, as a College text-book, it is necessary that the text, withoat 
notes, should be read in class. 

• See Dr. Morrison's Diet., Part HI. p. 314. 
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The foUamng is a list of the passages in native character in the 
Ohrestomathy, which are also given in Roman type, with trans- 
lations and notes. 



Index to the native text. 

1. Extract from the Sha-kbng (i) and (2) . . . Pi^ges i and 2 

2. Epitaph of K*t-t^ 2 

3. Extract from the Si-shU (i), (2), and (3) .... 3 — 5 

4. Extract from the Shing-ytl (i) and (2) . . . . 6 and 7 

5. Extract from the Ha^-h'vA chuen (i), (2), (3), (4), and (5) . 8 — 12 

6. Extract from the Shvml'kil chain (i), (2), (3), and (4) , 13 — 16 

7. Extract from the Sdn-kwd ehi (i), (2), (3), and (4) • 17 — 20 

8. Selections from JEab^'B Fahles, translated (t) and (2) . 21 and 22 

9. Official Papers (Lin's Letter to Queen Victoria) , 23 and 24 

10. Official Papers (a Notice and a Petition) .... 25 

11. Official Papers (Supplementary Treaty, 1844) ... 26 

12. Dialogues and Phrases in Mandarin (i), (2), (3), and (4) 27 — 30 

13. Extract from the Ching^ym tsu/trycvd .... 31 

14. Epistdarj Style < 32 

1$. Poetical Extracts (Ancient and Modem) . • « *. 33 

16. Proverbs 34 

17. Six pages lithographed come under the above heads thus: — 

pp. ,9 and 10 under 13 ; pp. 1 1, 12, and 13 under 7 ; p. 14 under 8. 



Kote — The tnmaUtioiis of the pMsages are in some purts free, because it was impossible 
to make them Hterai; in other parts the Bnglish may have soflered from a literal render^ 
ing. In every case the wants of the joong students have been kept in view; and the 
author hopes that, with the aid here given and the assistance which may be derived from 
the dictionary, aH the passages in Chinese text will be rendered dear to his intelligenoe. 
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1. Extract from the Shu-Mng (i), v. native text, page i. 

a. a. SkOrkmg. Y4-8hu. Ti TH. Tiyu: ''LaiTit! ji)iyi cICcmg yhi^ 

a. 19. Yii pai, yu: '' Tu Ti! yH hd y^f yH $£ ji Uz4az.^ Kau-yau yu : 

b. 5. '* HU/jil-hd r YHytl: "" ffUngshwUl Vau eien haO^ia^ hwat-Mm, 

b. 18. simg-iing, hid^mtn hw^nr4ihif yH sMmg 8£-Uaiy 9ut-^idn hdn-mfA; M 

c. 3. Ti tded Ml 9%en M, yH kiu kiii^*tten, k*^ si-ha^ skin Kiuen kw^ Uii 
c 19. efCtiin; H TH p6 tteH Ml hthk-M sien M, mail ta'ien yiU u^ hwd 

d. 4. kU; chtng mtn nal R, wdn pdng M 1." Kau^yau yi : ^ Yu! sz ju 
d.19. cKangyhi:' Yil yi: ""TuTil MnnaltM^vx^r Tiyu: ""YdT Yi^ 

e. 3. yU: *^GdnjtlchlyW^kiiwetkcmgfk'ipi chi; to^ Ulngpeiying i ehiy 
e. aa i cha4 shed Shdng-H, t*ien k*t Mn ming y^ A»u." Ti yd; ''ffUf 
£4. Chm-twi/ Linrtsall Ltvrtsait CMnri9(ur YHyi: ''Yur Tiyi: 
1 17. '* Chin tad chin kMncdng ^r-mtl; yH yit U&-yiA yiH mtn, jU yi; yd 
g. 3. yit siu^nrtl Bi-famg, jH toei; yd yit kwdn hbrjtn <M sidng, fi, yu, fnng, 
g. aa skin, ahan, Idng, hwd, cKdng ta6 hwiii tsung-i, tsail-hd /^nrtn^ /t^^il 

The Shu-king i> the most ancient record pooa o oo e d by the Chinese, and is consequently 
▼eiy flragmentaiy. It is said to have consisted originally of xoo §§., forty-two of whi<^ 
are lost; and some of those which remain are considered to be spurious. All the copies 
which could be found were burnt by the Emperor Chi of the l^ain dynasty {6. C. a^o), 
because this work kept alire the desire to return to the andent rSgime. But on the 
reriTal of literature under Wftn-ti of the Hkn dynasty (B.C. 178), the text was reco- 
vered firom an old bUnd man who could repeat it from memory and understood its 
meaning. This imperfect restoration was afterwards improved on Kung-wang finding 
in the ruins of the house of K*ung-tsz (Confucius) a copy of the original, written in th« 
ancient (tadpole) character. These are the sources of the present editions. The styie 
is very quaint^ and the meaning compressed into few words. This renders the sense 
obscure in many ))assages ; the commentators are at a loss to explain it sometimes^ and 
few of the Chinese care to understand its meaning, though the book itself is held in 
great veneration by them. — The first book is called ""the Book of Yu/' because it con- 
tains some account of the affiiirs of the Emperor Shun, who took the designation Yu on 
coming to the throne. 

This section is called Ti-TH, because Yu mentions the names of these two men as 
having helped him in his great works. 

ri (a. 1 1) ' the Emperor/ Le. iS4«»* (B.C. aaoof). The commentary from which these notes 
are derived was written during the Sung dynasty (A. D. laoo). This passage is evidently 
a continuation of the last section. Kau-yau had been counselling the Emperor on the 
knowledge of mankind and on giving peace to the people^ and then the Emperor asked 
Yu to speak. Yu replies: "What can I say more? I always strive to do my du^ to 
the utmost." Kau-yau asks how he does that. ffdng-»kwUi (b. 10) * the fl<iod.' This 
' has led some to think the Flood of Koah was intended, but there is no evidence to prove 
it; great inundations have at diffSerent times devastated Chinii. Ssf-Uai (b. 17) 'the 
four vehicles,' by which is meant boats, carriages, sledges, amd spiked-shoes. Siin-shl (c 6) 
< fresh food' or 'fish and flesh to eat.' This includes fish and fowl, and the flesh of the 
tortoise and of other animals. The term hUt-cfCuen (c. lo), ' the nine streams,' means 'all 
the rivers.* 

Yu exemplified the meaning of daUy exertion by showing how he had persevered to 
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TrtmskUion of the Extract from the Shu-Mng (i), v. nonUve texty page i. 

The Shu-king or Classic of History *. The book of YiL The section, called 
Yi and Tsi. The Emperor said : <' Come Yu ! Yon also throw light on the 
subject !" Yu bowed and said : ** Good, my liege ! what can I say in addition f 
but I aim daily to do the utmost** Eau-yau exclaimed : ^' Weil, how is that?** 
Yu replied : " When the mighty waters rose to the skies with a swelling inun- 
dation, encompassing the moimtains and overtopping the hills, and the poor 
people were nnking in despair, I adapted for the occasion the four methods of 
conveyance, and all along the mountains I cut down wood, amdy with Yl, I 
introduced the various kinds of fish and flesh to eat; I formed the nine 
streams, and led away the waters to the four seas; I deepened the ditches and 
brooks, and led away their waters to the streams. With Tsl I sowed seed, and 
brought all this into notice; as it was difficult to get food, fresh food of ami- 
mats was given to eat. I exerted myself to promote the exchange of goods 
and to convert things into money. All the people then had food to eat, and 
all the nations were well governed.'* Kau-yau said : " Very good ! Instructive 
are your excellent words!'* Yu proceeded: "Yes! my liege! Cautious should 
those on the throne be!*' The Emperor replied: "Right!" Yu continued: 
<^ Best in the judgment your mind comes to ; only be exact, tranquil, and firm; 
the ministers should be upright, then whenever any action of state arises, the 
result will fully answer to your expectations and schemes, and so it will be 
clearly shown that you are receiving God's command, and Heaven, in making 
known its will, will employ great blessings.** The Emperor said : " Right ! 
Ab ! ministers and attendants ! How important they a/rer Yu remarked o^otn ; 
^ Quite right!** The Emperor proceeded : "You ministers are my legs and 
arms, my ears and eyes : when I desire to assist my people, you help me ; 
when I wish to extend my power every where, you act for me ; when I wish 
to behold the models descended from the ancients, — ^the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the mountains, the dragon, the variegated insects, which were painted, 
the sacred vases {loith ike monkey depicted upon, ihem\ the water-plant, the 
fire, the white rice, the hatchet, the double-hook, which were all embroidered 
with the five colours upon the five kinds of silk to make the clothing, — ^you 



carry off the waters of the deluge, and so he conununicated the admonitioii to care and 
iBdostry, as pre-requisites to success in government. Od/njU^ ch\ (x. e. 4) 'rest where you 
arrive,' i. e. ' be satisfied with the judgment your mind naturally comes to, and let it not 
be aflfected by sinister motives afterwards.' /{, pi£', Ac, (i. g. 17), 'sun, moon, &c.* 
These figures were worked in colours upon the court dresses, as symbols of the deities, 
and of the qualities of filial piety, cleanliness, decision, and discrimination. The first six 
were painted on the robe, the second six embroidered on the skirts of the dress; the moun- 
tains were the representations of the gods of the country, the dragon was employed as an 
emblem of change, and the 'variegated insect' or animal, which was a beautiful bird, was 
an example of variety in colour. The five colours were all used on each kind of silk. 
Tor pictures .of these objects, the reader may refer to the Shu-king by Dr.Medhurst, p. 71. 

♦ The words in Italics are not translations fixim the text. 
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h. 5. ehl^a, I wU te*al ckdng ^yawhH M/H^jU ming; yH y^ vxfn to- 
L33. U^wiMnff,pary^i$aiekihwa,lch'and,wiiyin,jUi%ig 

L26. skwd,jdjfaUaisMyheaindng<M; taiHiM. £My^Mta<U/ ya 

j. 14. ptngsmgitaif bwngln&yhiyM ^rydng dA; kd tH <Jiit%g cki, yiln^ 

j.aa cs^y >at^, M toeC dU.** Jt^ yu: ''r4-<Mi/ TU»iidti^ <*im c&i iU<^ 

k. 14. cAi yfi Aal yH ti^mg^^mg; nodt^ pang U kUn, kwng wei Ti chin; wH 

IL29. Tiski Idi^fSHnd i-y^ m/ing-^h& ir^cung, kii^ ^ryOng; 9hu/i Jean piSr- 

L 17. jdng, U^ pdri^ng^ngf Ti pa My fa t'iing fi UeH kang-hung; wU 

JXL2. jH Tdn-cka gaUy «mI §mdn yid M hady ga4^m6 M-tad, hang ehed yd 

m. 18. gi-gi; kSng skwul Mng ch^ pd$%g yin yU kidy yihig t^i^ yit 

n.3. €kiodngjdrM,tmiiyuT"il'9hSnh^jink^ Kihurka^rkiyy^ 

iL 20. f&t^ wet kwdng id t% hung; pi €h$ng witf&y chiy&¥>U ts'ien; eheu 

a 6. j;^ yU^ 4^ ^ wai p6 t&^hal; hdn hUn wU chdng, kd H yK^ hung; 

o. aa. Miau kwdn/i M hOngy Ti h"t niSn UaiT 

%. Extract from the SkA4^$tg (2), t. native text, page 2. 

a. I. Ti ytl: ''Ti <Mn ti, aht nal hang v)^ au; Eau-yau Jang h't 

a. 15. hU sUy fing ski ddng king w^ ming^ Kw^ yi, : *'hid-hi mtngr- 

a. 28. h^iOy tw'dnr/it hHn-ei I yHing; tsU h*a^ lai hdy yu pin Uai toeC, 

b. 13. hiOn hed Ujdng; hid hwd,n t*ad'hii, hd chl chOrytly sang ydng I hihiy 
b. 39. niail-ahed taiang-isiang; siau shad kuJt chingy ytlng-hwdfig lai t.'* 

.... Ch'H^d (i. i. 2, 3) 'odes And ballads.* Ch'U 'odes' from saperiora; nH 'songs' from 
inferiors. Their respective characters were displayed in their compositions. Meik 
(i. j. i) 'the target.* His relates to a custom mentioned in the CkeO-h^ 'the oere- 
monies of the Chen dynasty.' Tliis and the other modes of trial were probably similar in 
.qnrit to the ancient ordeal peaotised in other eonntries. The T*d-Mm 'the monntaim 
Tu* was situated in Lat 31*. 34' N. Ixmg. o*. 16' E. of Peking. The scene of these events 
was in the oountxy now known by the name of Skdn4ilng^, a province in the north of 
China. 

The five tenures here mentioned are the divisions of land made in those early times ; 
their names were Tim*, ffm; S^^, Tc4t9, BwamgK The people here called Jfiow an 
.-the Miamrtiz, a distinct tribe, supposed to be the aborigines of China. They still eziai aa 
a dan in the west-central provinces!, and lead a wild life in the mountains. An aoocmnt 
of forty-one tribes of these people is given in the Chinese Bepositoiy, voL XIV. p. 105. 

Ming-Vid {2. a. 27^ 28), 'the sounding stone,' means the sonorous gem which was 
formed of a piece of jade stone, which, being suspended in a frame, emitted a pleasant 
sound when struck. T'ad-1n^ (a. b. 19), ' the tambour,* was like a drum, but smaller; it 
was famished with a handle, and, on being shook, the balls which were attadied struck the 
instrument. ChU-yit (2. b. 23, 24), ' the rattle/ was a tub, two cubits and four inches in 
diameter, and two cubits and eight inches deep. A hammer was fitted to it^ by which it 
was struck. 'The stopper' was in form like a crouching tiger, on the back of which wore 
twenty-seven indentations. When the music was to begin they shook the rattle, and 
when it was to stop they drew a style made of wood along the tiger's bade. 

•Oj* '^ ■« '1$ 'M 'I 
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ANOBBNT LITEEATUEE. — HISTORY. 25 

clearly set them be/ore me. When I wish to hear the six notes, the five sounds 
and the eight tones of music, in what consists right government or the contrary, 
as concerns the odes of the higher classes and the ballads of the hnoer dosses, 
each of five syllables, you listen ^br me. When I depart from the right way, 
you help me to return. You do not in my presence be complaisant, and on 
retiring have a different expression. Thoughtful should the four attendants 
be ! All those who rudely misrepresent things, if they do not alter in time, 
test them by archery, in order to enlighten them ; punish them with whips, so 
as to remind them of their duty. The Record, how useful to know it * ! We 
wish, too, to preserve their lives ! The chief musician will receive the words 
appointed, and constantly inspire these men with them. If they repent, 
recommend them and employ them; if not, overawe thenL" Tu said: "Is 
that right? Your majesty's glory should be spread through all the empire, 
even to the comers of the ocean, and the blue distance that arises, the 
myriads of nations, and the virtuous of your own people, would then become 
your subjects. But let your majesty ever raise these men; when they report, 
receive their words, and declare each according to his merits, by giving 
chariots and robes to render them constant. Who then would presume not 
to yield, and reverently to comply? If your majesty do not so, they will all be 
corrupt alike, and there will be daily reports of unworthy proceedings. Do 
not, as Tcm-chu, be proud, who, while only rambling about, delighted to insult 
and oppress, doing evil day and night continually. Where no water was, 
he wished to sail, and he corrupted those at home; and so he caused his 
succession to be cut off I was admonished by this, and having married at 
Tvr-sha/n, only four days I remained there. When my child Ki fretted and 
wept, I did not caress him, but I considered the important duty of levelling 
the land. I assisted in completing the five lanvs of tenure, to the distance 
of five thousand li. In every district I appointed twelve officers. Beyond 
these districts, even to the four seas, I established the five elders, each of 
whom has some merit ; but the Miani people are stubborn and will not go 
to work. May your majesty bear this in mind !" 

Translation of the Exi/ractfrom the Ship-Icing (2), vMive text, page 2. 
The Emperor said : " As respects walking after my virtuous rules, it is ever 
to your merit alone that the arrangement of it is due. Kauryani then took 
with respect that arrangement of yours, and thereupon added the forms of 
punishment, being very discerning." Kw*ei said : " When they struck the 
sonorous stone, and swept across the harp and lyre to make their chord with 
the chant, then the m>am^ of our ancestors and progenitors came near ; the 
guest of Yu was presiding, and the multitude of nobles bravely gave homage. 
Below were pipes and tambours, which accompanied or ceased in accordance 
with the rattle and the stopper; the organ and the bell were used for the 
interludes. The birds and beasts were set in motion, and when they played 
the nine airs of Shv/n music, the Fung birds came and acted the rites." 

* A book was kept in which the conduct of officials was noted down. 
PART II. B 
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26 KU-WAH. — KI-T8Z PL [2. C. 1 1 . — i. 0. 1 1 .] 

Kwet-yH: '' YU y4 ki-shi ftirshly pd^haii »a wU, skU yun f^ 
Ti yUng tad ho, yi: " Chi t'ien chl ming, toet «&C, wef In;'' na^ ko 
yu : " Kiirlewang h\ tsai / yuhy-aheU 1c\ Uax I pi-kung ki tacAT 
Kau^aH paisheU k'Uaheil ydng^in y&: '' I^iSn tsall tH-isd lOng <£, 
ahln nai hien I Kln-Ual! lu sang nai chtng; Inni-Uaif*' Nc^ kdng tscd 
ko yu: *' YtiSn-aheil ming tmlf kHrkwdng Udng teal! skU s£ kcmg 
tsaur Tin ko yH: " YuStirsheU tsUng-tsS tml; kil-kwdng t6 tscAf 
todn^tdUair Tipaiytl: ""YU! %odng kin-tmir 

Epitaph of EirUz, v. native text, pages 2 and 3. 

Kl-tsz pL LiH Tmng-yuhi, — Fdn tdrjtn chi taH yiH aan: yi yu, 
ching m'dng ndn; ^r yu,fd sheii shing; sdn yu, hwd ki mtn. Yin yih 
jtnjtny yU : Ki-taz, Shi ku tsz tail, lUyU shL KH JTung-isz skU lUrHng 
chl chl, yiH ylnrkin yhi, Tdng Cheii chl aht, td tail p^4wdn, t*ienr^we^ 
chl tung pHrndng kiai, shing jtn chi yhh vrd-sd'yimg ; tain-^ \ pinff^ 
ming, chtng jtn i. WH-yi iffd'8£, kH pH^toet; wei-ahln I t8an-a£, ching 
jtn i. Yiirwdng wd-kwd, kd pH-jln; tM shi ^ tail, yiii htng^l^hi-y^K 
Shi yung pail kt mtng-^hi, yti chi fH-ydng; humi ahi mil-/dn,jit yi 
laid nd; hwan 4r wd aii, t'iit ^rpdai: kd taai Yi yU: "Ki-tai <M 
mtng t,'* — ching mdng ndn yi, Ki t*ien-ming ktrkai, adng-jtn I Mmg, 
nai cfCd tdrfd, ydng toH ahtng az, Cheujtn HiaU i-l4n ^r U td4iiny M 
taai Shu ytl: "i El-tak ktoei tad hdng-fii/n^fd ahed ahing yi/' kijung 
m. 26. Chau-aien, t*Ut tad hidn-^; toet ti urd led, u)et jtn wd yuen; y^d/ng 
n. II. kwdng yin ai,pit toei hwd; — hwd ki mtn yi. Sd ahi tdrtad, iai yU 
n. 38. k& kung; t*ien4H piinrhwd, ngd ti ki ching, let tdrjtn yu! 

Ki-tsi WM a relatrre of the tyrant CheA'^in^ (B. C. 1 1 12), and was obliged to nye bis IHe 
from the Emperor's anger, on being reproved, by feigning madness. The greatest enonnitm 
were perpetrated by this monarch and his queen Tdn-H^, who had been taken captive bj 
him after a victory. To please her he invented the most extravagant methods of tcHtore^ 
immoral songs and dances, with the worst abominations of heathen lands. Pl-kdn (2. o. 34) 
was the first martyr for reproving the king. W%k-wdng (3. a. 11), ' the martial king,' at 
last rid the world of this monster. He made a solemn appeal to heaven, imposed an oath 
on his nobles, and proceeded to battle. Ched sent 700,000 men against him, but they had 
no will to fight ; and Che6,*$ army being rooted, he himself retired to the stage, whiob 
he had erected for other purposes, and burnt himself in sumptuous robes and jewels, 
Tdn-H was slain by Wt^wdng, the victorious general. 

The style of this passage is very classical and elegant ; for the arrangement of the wordsp 
and the antithesis to be observed in some sentences, the original text must be studied. 
See Medkurtfs Shoo-hing, p. 363, and Morriaon'i View qf China for Pkticlogical Pwrpoaea, 
Chronology, p. 53. 

Shing ^ (3. g. 38), which means the highest qualities cigoodmeu and wiadom, may often 
be translated ' saint ' or ' sacred,' and is fr^uently translated ' sage.* As it can apply only 
to those who stand apart from the rest of mankind, either on account of their virtues or 
their wisdom, and generally for both reasons, the rendering 'sacred sages' seems a{^iro- 
priate in this epitaph. 
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ANOIBNT LITBBATUBB. — KI-TSZ's BPITAPH. 27 

JB^vfei went on to say : '^ While I was striking and jingling the aonorcma stones, 
all the beasts came forth to play, and all the officials were sincerely cordial.*' 
The Emperor composed an original ode, to wit : ^' that men should be careful 
about heaven's conmiands, be constant, and be exact." Then he sang, saying : 
" When statesmen (arms and legs) are glad to serve, the head of the state 
arises to action, and all public undertakings flourish." Ka/Urycm bowed with 
his hands and bent his head, and murmured out, saying : '* Bear in mind this ! 
iPhB sovereign begins the affair, let him be careful about his regulations ! Be 
<»urefttl, and often search into the end of affiurs ! Be careful !" Then he joined 
and completed the ode, saying : '^ When the head of the state is intelligent, 
the statesmen will be virtuous, and all affitirs will be prosperous." Again 
he sang, saying: '' If the head of the state be very stringent in his demands, 
the ministers will be careless, and every thing will foil into ruin." The 
Emperor bowed and said : " Very right ! Go ! and be careful !" 

TranskUion of the Epitaph o/K't-ts^, v, native text, pages 2 and 3. 
Kirtsz^a epitaph, by lAu Teimg-yv/en, — Great men generally have three prin- 
ciples of action; first, they act correctly in adversity; secondly, they give an 
example to the sacred sages; thirdly, they reform the people. In Yin there 
was a pious man named Ki-tez; he was fully furnished with these principles 
for an example to the world. For this reason K^v/ng-tsz, in compiling the six 
classics, took care diligently to notice these points. In the time of Cheu, these 
great principles were so utterly perverted, that the power and majesty of heaven 
was not sufficient to restore them to order. The words of the sacred sf^es 
were without good effect ; to rush into death and to be regardless of life was 
then true piety. There being no profit in keeping the sacred rites, they kept 
them not ; hut to bow and reverently to preserve those rites was true piety. 
To give himself up to die for his country, he had not the courage ; but he had 
two virtues; — by the preservation of his intelligence he bestowed it upon all 
ranks, through concealing his counsels and plans he was disgraced to imprison- 
ment imd bondage; — in obscurity he was without d^ravity, and wh^n ruined 
he did not sigh in despair. Therefore in the Tt-ijeing) it is said : Ki-tss^s illus- 
trious quality was contentment, — ^he acted correctly in adversity. The decree 
of heaven being changed, that the living might turn to righteousness, he issued 
his great law, as a model to the sacred sages. The men of Cheu succeeded, 
by arranging in order the invariable law of the human relations, in establishing 
the great civil code. Therefore in the Shii-ijcing) it is said : Kirtsz restored 
the great plan, and thus he gave an example to the sacred sages. And being 
appointed to Cha/u-sien (Corea), he promoted virtue and taught good manners. 
He conffldered virtuous principles without reference to rank, and he regarded 
men without reference to distance of abode. By using widely and diligently 
sacrificial rites, he made the barbarians to become civilized Chinese; — ^thus he 
proceeded to reform the people. He followed these great laws, and united 
them in himself Amid the changes and transmutations of the universe, if one 
succeed in upholding the right, that will be to act the great man indeed ! 

E 2 
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88 KU-WA5. SZ-SHU. — LAK-YU. [^0.12. — S.j.*9.] 

o. 12. YU huf Tang Ui Oheu-M tti My Tin s£ ui t'thi, FlMn i <i, 

o. 28. WeUaz I k% hidng M Ched 6 vtii fin ^ tsi pi; WH kqng nien Ucdm 

a. 22. \ 1*4 tsqn, kw6 wd Ui jtn shut yu Hng-hy ski kti jtn s£ clu hwd^en- 

b. 10. M y^y jen tsl nen-9dng yif^m 4t wei taz. K*t yui chi yU ^ kd! 
b. 26. Tdng meu nihi, meu yu, meufi ts6 rniaH i^ kkin sui M M gi. 

3. Extract from the Si-shU (i), L^nryA, v. native text, page 3. 

d2. Si-shU, L4n-yu. Tszyu: '' Hid (fr sht H chi, pil yi yu htt I Yiii 

<L 2a pdng ts£ yuhir/ang lat, pH yi Id hdf Jtn pH chi ^r pH M?^ pH yi 
e. 7. kiun-tsz M!"" YiU-tsz yu : " K"t toHjtn y^ hiaii H 4r hadr/dnrshdng- 
ch^, sien i PHrhaii fdn-shdng 4^ haijiri864wd/nr<h^y ujirchlryiii ye, 
Kiunrtsi vyd p^n^pdn U ^r taH sang. Hiaiir4iry^-ch^y — lex weijtn chi 
pdn yur Tsz yU: "" Kiail y^ ling si, sihi i jtn,** Tsdng-tsz yu: 
'' urdji son sang, wd-shln vxi-jxn meH ^r pHrchung Mt yu pdng-yiU 
hiau 4r pa-sin M f cKuen pU-^ M T Tsh yu: " Tad tsien shing chi 
k%o6, king s£ ^r sin, tsi yiing 4r ngai jtn, shi-mtn \ shtJ** Tsz yu : 
" Ti tsk ji, tsi hiaii; cKH, tsi ti; kin 4r sin,/dn ngai chung, 4r UHnjtn : 
htng yiU yAll,tsil hi^^nT Ts^-hid ytt: " Hih^ hOn yi ski; 9i 
fdrmxi, ndng kl Jet U; s£ kiun, ndng chi Jet sJiin; yu pdng-yOt Jeiau, 
yin 4^ yii^ 9in; sul yu: 'fvi h,i6* wH pi wei cJn Jiid I.** 

The character ^'(w* (2. h. 6), which is commonly tranilated ' benevoIeDce, humanity/ &c, 
might be rendered 'piety* or 'virtue/ It aignifiee the practice of those virtues whic^ 
constitute a good citizen, a kind fiither, a dutiful son, an a£feotionate husband, a lovizig 
brother and a fiuthful friend ; — characters which are involved in the five human relations 
(wA-Uin), according to the Chinese. In the first case here jin (2. L 29) would stand £or 
' patriotism,' in the second (2. j. 14) for 'filial piety.' 

The following notices of Pi-kan, Wei-tsz, and Tan-Jci, which are given in Gon9alves' Jrit 
China, translated by Sir John Bowring, may interest the reader : v. Chinese Repository, 
vol. XX. p. 96. I. Pi-kdn\ * the living one without a heart' (B. C. 1 140), was the elder 
brother of CheA-Hn, by a concubine. He was a saint, and esteemed so by his brother, but 
being hated by his sister-in-law Tdn4ei, on account of his admonitions, she said to Che& it 
would be easy to ascertaifi whether he was a saint or not> for if so he would have seven 
holes in his heart. Moved by curiosity, Ched ordered his heart to be extracted, and semi 
holes were found in it ; but as the saint had secured himself against death, he went to 
another country. Here meeting a man who was selling onions, he asked him what 
vegetable it was, and the man answering that it was a vegetable without a heart, be 
remembered that he himself had none, and died in a swoon. 2. Wei-tsz^*^, ' the astronomer' 
(B. C. 1150), brother of Pi-kcm, seeing the tyrannical acts of C%«6, fled in alarm, and 
carrying with him the astronomical books in which he was well versed, went to the west^ 
to whose inhabitants he communicated his knowledge ; hence it is that Europeans obtained 
treasures of science which China lost. 3. Tdti-hi^, ' the lovely sporter' (B. C. 1 130), one of 
the four beautiful wives of tyrant Che& «. She was fond of lighting the alann watch-houses, to 
see the soldiers in movement, but when the enemy really came, and the watch-house was 
lighted, the soldiers did not appear; so the tyrant lost his head, and she being burned, was 
transformed, — some say into a guitar, which she had been before, others say into a fox. 
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ANCIENT LITEBATUBB. — " THE POUE BOOKS." — CJONPUCIXJS. 29 

Alas! The time of the Cheu (dyuBstj) not yet being come, the sacrificial 
rites of Tin not yet being done away, Fi-kcm being dead, Wei-tsz haying 
departed; all tended towards the fall of Ched (the tyrant) in death before his 
wickedness reached its height. "While Wu was thinking on revolution as a 
means for the kingdom's preservation, had this man been absent, who would 
have assisted in restoring order? It was assuredly this man's work doubtless! 
Yea ! this scholar, concealing himself patiently, worked thus ; he had intended 
this very thing ! 

In the T^cmg (dynasty) in a certain year, in a certain month, on a certain 
day this temple was raised to lead the city annually to perform the sacrifice. 

Trcmslation of the Extract/ram theSi-ahU (i), L(piv^, v. native text, page 3. 

The Master * said : " To learn, and constantly to dwell on the subject, is it 
not a pleasure ! To have friends, come from a distance, is it not enlivening ! 
The man who is misunderstood, and who is yet free from indignation, is he 
not a superior man!*' Yiit-ts^ said: " Those who, as men, show themselves 
dutiful^ both as sons and as younger brothers, and yet like to resist their 
superiors, are few; men who dislike resisting superiors and yet like creating 
rebellion are not to be found ! The superior man busies himself with funda- 
mentals; the foundation being laid, then, as a consequence, good principles of 
action are produced. The duties of sons and younger brothers ! these surely 
form the foundation of aU reciprocal virtues." The Master said: *' Crafty 
words and a specious exterior are seldom found with virtue!" Tscmg-tsz said: 
" I daily on three points examine ; viz. Have I, in acting for others, devised 
any thing unfaithfully? Have I, in my intercourse with friends, been insincere? 
Have I delivered instruction which I have not practised?" The Master said : 
" In ruling a country of a thousand chariots, let there he respect for industry 
and honesty; let frugality be coupled with benevolence; and, in engaging the 
peopl^ let the seasons be considered." The Master said : ^' As for young 
men, while they remain at home, let them be obedient to their parents; when 
they go out, let them act in submission to their elders. Let them be diligent 
and sincere, show love to all, and make friends of the virtuous. If, after busi- 
ness is done, there is any surplus strength, then let them use it in the cultiva- 
tion of learning." Ts^hid said : " By giving the virtuous their due, and so 
obtaining an equivalent for vicious desires ; in serving parents, to be able to 
use the whole strength; in serving the prince, to be able to devote the life; 
in communicating with friends, to be sincere in word ; although a person who 
does this may be deemed unlearned, I must call him learned indeed." 

* The tenn ' master,* which is here adopted from Dr. Legge*B translatioii, seems very 
at>propriate as the translation of tsz^ % which in this passage, and often, means 'the great 
teacher,' — Confucius himself. It accords with the use of the word in our translations 
of the Gospels for BiZdirKoXos, excepting that this term tsz^ is used hy itself to mean ' the 
master,' pw excellence, and is never so used for any other of the philosophers. 
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Ts^ yU : ^' Kiunrts^ pU chiing, tA pH w^; hid, UH pit kd; chU chufng 
gin,wdf^ilpiijillM;kw6,Mwatdnkai.'' Ta^ng-ts^ yu: "^ ShS^nn 
chiing chm-ytien, mtn U hum hed V T^Jcin w^n yU Ts^-kiing y&: 
^^Fu-tsh chi yH ski pang y^, pi to^n lei ching; k'i4 cht yU, yi yii cAi 
yUr Ts^kdngyu: ''Fu-ts^ wan, lidng, kung, kUn,jdng, i U(M;/u^4s^ 
<M k'iH cha y^, k"t cMU hiljtn chl UiH chi yUT T^ yU: " FH t^ai, 
kwd/n Jet chi; fd mH, ktodn kH king : sdn nUn wd kax yUfdchA ia^ 
k*d loeC hiad i." Tit^-ts^ yU : " L\<hl ydng hd wei kwei; sien wAng 
eh% Ukd, sz ijoei met : nait td yid chl, yii^ $d pd htng, Ghl-hd 4^ hd pti i 
nt8ich%,yi pd-k*d htng y^.*' 

Extract from the S£-ehU (2), Shdng-nufng, v. native text, page 4. 

M4ng't8k tod Tat Sitten-wdng ytl: " Wdng chl chin yii^ t*6 k*i te*i- 
t«t yU kH yiH, 4r chl Tid yid ch^; pi Icifbm, y^, toi tdng-nui k*i tsl-is^^ 
tHjdchlhdr Wdngyil: ''JTichV Tu : '' Si-^ pd ndng cln s£y Ul 
jdchihdf' Wdngyu: '*ichV* Ytl: " Si-king ch^ nui pd chi, tsi Ja 
chl hdr Wd/ng kd tsd-yid 4r yhi t*d.—M4ng-48k yu: '' Sd wd k^ 
kw6 ch^, /I toei yiU k'iadrmd chl toei yi, yiH ahi-chtn <M toei y^, Wdng 
wd tslnrchin I; H ch^ sd t$in, Jdn-ji pd chl Jci todng y^^ Wdng ytl : 
''WdhJbl shl kH pdt8ai4r8h^ chir Ttl: " Ewd kiun tHn h^h^ j€L 

e. 16. pd'U-\, taidngshi pi yd taqn, sdydtsi, k'd pd shin yilf Tad^il kiaz 

f. 4. yu: *At^/ ici-k^d y^; chU td-Ju kial ytl: *hihh,^ tbi-lcd y^; kiod-Jin 
t 20. kial ytl : ' hi&n,* j^mrhed cKd chl kirn : hUn y^ jhi-hed ydng cAi." 

S^'tha, (3. d. 2), 'the Four Books/ may be looked upon (like the Penteteuch with the 
Jews), as containing the moral and political principles of the Chinese. This passage ia 
taken from the L^enryU, 'the Dialogues' or discourses of Confucius and his disciples. 
Yu * (3. d. 1 7) is here represented by the character tihw^ \ It expresses the internal 
feeling of pleasure induced by thinking over something in which the mind delights. In 
opposition to ^« (3. d. 2 7), which means the external manifestation of pleasure, — cheerfyJmeaty 
gladneu, Chi^ might have been looked for alter chl (e. i) or hwUn (e. 4) ; but the fonn. 
of the sentence agrees with that of the two previous, clauses, in which chi is omitted. 
Obserye the change of tone in ha4i, (e. 20), which here means ' to like, — ^to love.' SUn-i jtn. * 
(3* S' 4)f '^®^ pious/ is an unusual construction. Jtn is in appontion here, as frequently, 
and this will explain the form of expresfdon. Sien-i is the predicate of the sentence, and jtn 
is added, as it were by apposition, and makes a relative clause like an attributive, 'who 
are pious.' For a critical history of the text the student may refer to Dr. Legge's (Jhmem 
CUuncSf voL I. Prolegomena^ p. 1 2. Dr. Legge translates L(m-yil by ' Confucian Analects.' 

The subjects of the work are very various ; filial piety is held to be the prime duty and 
the foundation of all virtue. The fragmentary nature of the work precludes any analysia 
of its contents. The Chinese have made two great divisions of it into Skdng-lAn, 'upper 
or first Htn,* and ffid-lUn, 'lower or second Mn.* From the terseness of the style and the 
necessity, in translations of this kind, of grring the meaning as literally as possible, the 
entire sense cannot well be conveyed, it would indeed need a paraphrase to make the full 
idea dear to the English reader. The first passage here given, for example, would be repre- 
sented in a paraphrase in some such phrase as this : ' What agreeable sensations arise in our 
minds when we think again on that which, by constant reiteration and practice, we have 

'tft "sk 'm 'S "i¥^^: 
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The Master said : " If the superior man * be not grave, then he will not 
command respect; let him study and then he will not be vidgar, let him esti- 
mate in the highest degree fidelity and truths let him be without friends except- 
ing those like himself; when in error then let him not be afiraid to change." 
Tsamg-taz said : *^ If care be taken about the last ritea /or parents, and they be 
repeated for the departed soula, the virtuous principle of the people will return 
to its origvndl goodness." Tsz-Uvn asked Tsz-himg, saying: '^ When our 
Master comes to this or thai country, he needs must get information about its 
government; — does he ask for it^ or is it given to him?" Taz-kung replied : 
'' Our Master, by affability and goodheartedness, by courtesy and moderation, 
coupled with a polite yielding to others, obtains it Our Master's mode of ask- 
ing it is all dijOferent from other men's modea,^ The Master said : '^ While the 
&ther is alive, look' at the aon^a intentions; when the father is dead, look at 
his actions. If in three years he be without change as respects his father's 
principles, he may be called * filial.' " Yi/urtsz said : " In acting with propriety t, 
to use cordiality is of importance. In the principles of the kings of days gone 
by, this was considered excellent. As respects following them in little things 
and in great, there are some which cannot be done. If any one know cordiality 
and do not moderate that cordiality with propriety, it should not be done." 

TrcmaUUum of the Extract from theSishii (2), Shdng-m^ngt v, native text, page 4. 

Mqng-tez, talking with Siuen, the king of Tsi, said : '' Should one of your 
majesty's ministers, who had committed his wife and children in trust to a 
friend, while he made an excursion into Tsu, on his return find that he had 
starved them both outwardly and inwardly, then what should be done?" The 
king replied : ^ Cast him off." Mwng-tsz said : '* Should the chief of the 
officers of justice not be able to govern his subordinates, then what should be 
donel" The king said: "Deprive him of office^ Mqng-taz said: "Should 
the interior of the four boundaries (i. e. the kingdom) not be governed cMrightf 
what should be done then)" The king looked left and right and spoke of 
another matter. — Mqng-tez, at an interview with king Smen of Td, said : " The 
reason why a country is said to be ancient, is not because it is said to have 
tall trees, but because it is said to have patriotic ministers. Your majesty 
is without the affection of your ministera Those who formerly entered 
yow service, to-day you know nothing of their loss." The king replied: 
" How shall I know of those without talent, and reject them)" Mq^-tsz 
answered : " When the ruler of a kingdom advances the prudent, he cannot 
be too cautious in employing mean men more than the honourable, or strangers 
more than relatives. When the attendants all say, ' he is prudent,' that is not 
sufficient; when the chief officers all say, ' he is prudent,' that is not sufficient; 
when the people of your kingdom all say, * he is prudent,' then examine into 
the opinion of his prudence, if correct then employ him." 

* Here KiUm-Uit means rather ht who studies to be a tnperior mom, 
i* The chi after l\ shows that the word J\ is used as a verb, i. e. to act according to Vt, — 
fitness, propriety, ceremony, etiquette. 
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g. 7. M4ng't8^ kihi TH Siuen-wd/ng yu: ^' Wei kU ahi, tsi pi shi kung^ 

g. 23. kHU td mH; kung-gz U tdrfn^Ct, UH todng hly l^um ndng ahing Jci jin ^. 

h. la Tsidng^in chd ^ siail chiy tsi wdn/ig nd, i-ioel pU shing Jet jin i Fvrjtn 

h. 28. yia 4r hid chi chu)dng 4^ yU htng chl, Wdng yu: * Ku she jH ad hid 4^ 

L 14. t£'(Lng ngb^ taihdf" JH kin yiii p'd-^ yU tsz, siil wdnr-yi, pi shi yH-jtn 

j. 2. tiavrchd chl, Chi^yU chl kwd~kid tsiytl: ^ku sh^jit sd hid 4r ts*ilng ngd^ 

j. 20. uahdli yU kiau yUrjtn tiau-chd yU tsal I — Ld-ching^t^ MSn Mdng-ts^ 

k. 10. yu: " K^i-kaH yU kiun, wet lat Men yh; pi-jtn yiU Tsdng-tsdng ch^ tsU 

k. 26. kitm; kiun shir\ pH kwd lat y^." Ytl : " htng, Iwod shi-chl; chl, hwd ni- 

L 1 2. chl : — htng, chl, fl jin sd ndng y^. WH chl pit yuLit-hed, t*%en y^. Tsdng- 

1. 29. shi chl tsz, ySn ndmg shi yd pU yd tsalT — PI yiil si yhh 4^ <^ ching 
BfL 1 7. sm ton ujdng, wit tsit chdng y^, wH j4 SUng jtn, Jh^ SUng jin yiit mln 

n. 3. k*t miad-chl pit chdtng 4^ ydrchi chi ; mdng^nAng-j&n kweH wet k'ijtn, 

XL 19. ytl : '^Kln-ji ping i, yd tsit rmaH chdng i" K*t tsi tsu 4^ wdng sM cAi 

0.6. miadtsikaill. T'ihirhid chl pit tsit rniadchdng chi kwd-lyl^^w^wd yl 

o. 24. ^r shi chl chi, pit yun mia4 chi ye, tsit chl dhtmg chi, yd rmad chU yi; 

a. II. /I t'it wH yi 4^ yi4 hai chl, 

5. Extract from the S£-shU (3), Eidrm4ng, v. native text, page 5, 

b. 2. M^ng-tsi yu: ^^ Fl-t shing chl tsing chi yi, I-yUn shing chl jin 

b. 17. chi-yi. LiH Hid-hwiii shing chl hd chi yi, JSTUng'tsi shing chl sht 
o. 2. chi-yi, K^Ung-tsk chl wei tsi td chtng, tsi td ching yi-chi, Kin shing 

c. 18. 4^ yd chin chl yi Jdn sKmg yi-chi, ch'l tia/d-li yi; Yit chin chl yi chi, 

d. 6. chOng t*ia^-li yi, Ch^lrt'ia/d-H-chi, chi chl sz yi, ChUng-t^iad-H-chi, 

once thoroughly learnt! — ^the present thought associates itself with the past, and prodaces 
pleasure in the mind ; but only the scholar can experience this. Again, what cheerful joy 
arises when a friend comes from a distance to visit us again!* The former joy is sub- 
jective, it is enkindled by our mental associations ; the latter is objective, it dwells with 
pleasure on the external object which comes from b&t. 

81dn-ckQ>ng dii^i-yu^ (3. k. 29). This sentence refers to the practice of reverencing 
the mamet of ancestors and attending to the funeral rites of parents. Tt (3. L 5), com- 
monly translated 'virtue/ is rather the 'natural conscience.' The Chinese teachers say 
it is the good principle implanted in the heart of man by heaven. HeA (1. 7), ' thick,' is 
here put for 'original goodness/ and it is often used for 'generous/ in opposition %o p6\ 
'thin,' which is used for 'meanness.' Shi (3. I. 20) is here put for 'the, this, any' 
(3. m. 7 — 16). Observe the character of Confucius here given ; by doing his duty to 
others, he obtains frt>m them what he wants. Grentleness, goodness (or sincerity), meek- 
ness, moderation, and courtesy were his characteristics. Chi (3. n. 8), the ' intention' or 
'inclination' not yet brought into action, but only sufficiently to show a tendency: — after 
his parents' death, then he will act (Afn^, n. 13). 

Mdng-ttz (4. a. 2). This celebrated philosopher was bom in the kingdom of Tt'H,^ 
(now the province o{ Shdn-tUng^), where he lived about B. C. 350. He was left fiitherless 
at an early age, but his mother took great care of his education and the choice of his 
youthful companions. He first studied under Tai-s^^, one of Confucius' descendants, and 
finally obtained a post under the king of Td, — Siu€n-wdng. But as the king did not con- 
form to Mdng-ttz^a doctrines, he entered the service of the king of Lidng^, — HvM-wdmg, 
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Mqng-€8z, at an interview with king Siuen of Tsi^ said : '' To make a great 
palace, you mnst employ a master-builder to seek out great trees. If he 
find large trees, then your majesty will rejoice, because you will consider 
them quite fit for the purpose. But if the workman in hewing them down 
make them small, then your majesty will be angry, because you will consider 
them unfit for the purpose. Now, if a man in his youth learn manly prin- 
ciples, and wish in manhood to practice them, and your majesty say, 'Just 
abandon what you have learnt and follow me,' — how is that) Suppose now your 
majesty had an unpolished gem here ? Although it is only twenty taels in weight, 
you must employ a lapidary to cut and polish it. And when, with reference to 
the government of a country, you say, * Just abandon what you have learnt 
and follow me,' — then how does this differ from instructing a lapidary, how 
to cut and polish precious stones 1" — Ld'Ching-tsz, at an interview with 
Mqng-t8Zy said : '' I have represented it to our prince, who was about to call 
upon you, hut his favourite Taang-Ucmg prevented him, on this account oimt 
prince is not come." Mqng-tsz said : '' When one is promoted to office, it is 
some one who causes it; when one is not promoted, it is some one who pre- 
vents it. Promotion and non-promotion are not in the power of man. If I 
do not meet the prince of Lu, heaven prevents it; how could a son of the 
Tsomg family prevent my meeting him*!" — You must labour at your busi 
ness and not forget to regulate the heart, and do not assist growing things. 
Be not like the man of the Swtig dynasty! There was a man of Suryg who 
when he grieved at his grain not growing, pulled it up a little to assist its 
growth, and hurrying home fatigued, he said to his people : '* I am unwell to- 
day, I have helped the com to grow." His sons hastened to go and look 
at the com, and behold it was withered away ! There are few in this world 
who do not assist the com to grow. Because there is little profit arising, 
those who abandon it, and do not weed their com, but help it to grow by 
pulling it up a little, do not only no good, but positive harm. 

TrcmaUUion of the Eoct^actfrom the Si-shU (3), Hid-ffuf/ngy v, native text, page 5. 

Mqng-tez said: ^^Fl-^ was the pure one among the sages; I-yiin was the . 
trusty statesman among the sages ; Ltu HiorhwUi was the peaceful one among 
the sages; amd K^wng-tak was the seasonable one among the sages. K*%mg^ 
ts^ is called completely perfect. This being completely perfect, is Hke the 
sound of gold and the jingling of precious stones. The sound of gold is the 
conmiencement of harmony, the jingling of precious stones is the termination 
thereof. To begin harmonious arrangement is the work of wisdom, — the 
completion of the same is the work of sanctity. Wisdom may be likened 

Afterwards he perfonned various services at the courts of the petty princes of those times. 
He attained the age of 94. Divine honours are paid to his memory, and twice eveiy year 
sacrifioes are offered at his tomb. 

* This Ping, prince of Lu, had been prejudiced against Mdng-ttz by his fiivourite, who 
said that he was a bad man because he had attended more carefully to the funeral cere- 
monies of his mother than to those of his lather. Though the fact was, he was in affluence 
when he buried his mother, but at an earlier period when his father died he was in poverty. 

PABT II. F 
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cL 22. ahlng chi si ye. Chi pi tH k'iail y^; shing jAUHUy^, Yi4 she yU 

e. 9. pdpa chl wai y^, 1c% chi ^ Vi y^, k*i chung/t ^ U y^^ 

t 2. Tal-yin chl inn, jin-kiai yiil-chl; siu-H chl inn, jtn-kiai yiit-ckl; 

f. 18. kung-ldng chl sin, jtn kial yiH-^hl; shi-/% chl aUn, jtn-kial yit^-dU. 

g. 4. Ts*i-yln chl sln,jin y^; siu-H chl sin, i-y^; Jcwng-Mng chl sin, Uy^; 
g. 22. shi'fl chl sin, chi yh, Jtn, i, U, chi, fl yiH ioai Id ngd y^. Ngd ku 
h. 10. yiu chl yi/H si dr i. Kiiyu: * leiH, tsi tt chl; sh^, Ui shl chV Hw6 
h. 28. sidng p*ei sz 4^ wH stodn ch^, pH n^ng tsin Jet tsai chi yh. Shi yu: 
i. 14. " !ri€n sang chlng min, — Yiil toil yiH tsl, — Mtnrchl t, — ffaii shi irti,** 
i. 30. K'ung-tsz yu : Wei ts^-^l che, Jet chl tail h4f M yiil wd pi yiil M 
j. 1 7. min chl ping t yi, KH haH sId i-t^. 

k. 2. M4ng'ts^ y& : " NiH shdn chi mH chd/ng mei \; I k't hiaii yU td hw6 

k. 18. yi, /il-4nn fd chl, k*d-l weii mei hit ? Shi let ji-ye chl sb si, yu4ii cfd 
L 8. sd jun,fv^wil mtng-nl chl sSng yhif NiU-ydng yiii tS'O/ng 4^ mil c&i, 
1. 24. shi-l jH pt chd-chd yi, Jtn kien lei chd-chd yi, l-iueC Wt-chdng yiil 
m. 12. ts*at yen! Tsk k*i shdn chl sing yi tsalf SUl tsan hHjtn chi, k% toA 
m. 28. jinri chl sin tsal ? K't sd-l fdng Jet lidng-sln chi, yi yiil J^Jnn chi 
n. i6. yii mH yi : tdn-tdn 4t fd cJO, Jco-l w^ met hUf K't ji-yi chi ad s^ 
o. 5. ping tdn chl Jei, Jet JmH-wH yil jtn sidng-kin yi-cM, Jnhitsi Jet Uinr 
o. 23. ched cJil sd wet yiil JcH-^wdng chV 

Shi'Chtn (4. d. 7). The commentator CkU-hi explams this expression by ltll-$hi AtAn- 
kiH chl chtn^ 'statesmen wbo are loyal and patriotic when affairs are in a coninsed state.* 
Ts'in-chtn (4. d. 14) ' ministers who are attached to, — have an affection for, their prince/ 
M&ng-ttz was ai^^ng, that if a country was to be considered ancient (that is, worthy of 
respect on account of its venerable and well-tried institutions) by reason of ihe loyalty 
and patriotism of its statesmen, then, where affection for the prince was wanting, such 
ministers could not exist long, but would depart, and consequently the kingdom woiild 
lose this mark of honour. The commentator adds : " Being without attached ministers 
(i. e. U*ln-cktn)t much more would the state be without those patriotic men who are equal 
to troublous times" (i. e. ihl-chtn). The king's idea b, that such ministers go away because 
they have not ability equal to the work. His majesty assumes, that he cannot tell their 
capacities before he engages them, and so he may make a mistake ; he therefore asks how 
he may guard against error in this point, and so reject them. The excellent reply of 
M&ng-ttz needs perhaps a little explanation. He cautions the king against promoting 
relations and honourable men who are without prudence, and neglecting the mean man and 
the foreigner who may have this quality. He then proceeds to supply the case in which the 
man of reputed prudence may be tested in order to employment. He warns the prince 
against the peculiar bias of particular classes, and points to the vox jpopuli as worthy of 
his regard, on account of its comparative freedom from party feeling and prejudice. 

(4. g. 7 — i. 1 7). In this passage Ming-ttz insinuates that the learning of the sages is 
great, and that the king seeks to reduce their principles to his own practice. Fdn-shi, an 
eminent scholar and commentator, says on this passage : " The ancient sages ever grieved 
that princes could not follow their doctrines, and the princes lamented that the sages 
could not conform to their desires, wherefore the agreement of prince and minister was 
ever a matter of difficulty. K'ung-Uz and MUng-Uz seldom agreed with the princes of their 
times." In (4. 1. 5) M&ng-tsz recognises a Supreme Ruler, whom he calls Keaven, as the 
governor of human affiiirs. Mdng-mdng (4. n. 12) is explained to mean 'the appearance 
of stupidity ;' Mdny-mdng signifies * much &tigued,* according to Dr. Williams* Dictionary. 
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unto ingenuity in its praGtice, and sanctity may be compared to strength. 
Thus, the archer, who shoots at upwards of a hundred paces, reaches the target 
merely by his strength, — should he strike the centre it will not be merely 
by his strength." 

All men possess compassionate hearts ; all men have hearts open to shame ; 
all men have hearts inclined to reverence; all men have hearts to distingui^ 
between truth and falsehood. A compassionate heart leads to benevolence ; 
a heart ashamed of vice acts with justice; a reverent heart produces pro- 
priety of manners ; a heart which knows truth from falsehood gives wisdom. 
iVoti?, we are not imbued with benevolence, justice, propriety, and wisdom 
by things external ; we assuredly possess them innately; they are not to be 
aimed at only. Therefore it is said: "Seek them and you obtain them, 
forsake them and you lose them." Some lose manifold, times without number, 
and are unable to perfect the capacity they possess. The Shl-{king) says : 
" Heaven produced all people, — ^they have things to do and ways to do them, 
— the people are ever constant in loving this beautiful virtue." K^ung-ts^ 
has said that he who made this ode knew right principles ! For if there is 
business to do, there must be a method of doing it, and that which the people 
constantly maintain is esteem for this beautiful virtue *. 

M4ng-t8^ said : " The forest of the iTm mountain t was once beautifiil; but 
since its borders verge on a great state, the axe has felled it : — can it be called 
beautiful still ? Yet with the silent growth by day and night, and the genial in- 
fluence of rain and dew, surely the tender sprouts will shoot again ! Nay ! but 
the oxen and the sheep have been there, and have eaten them up; 'so that now 
it is a wilderness ! When people see its naked barrenness, they will think it 
never supported a forest. But was this the natural state of the mountain) 
Supposing the preservation of it in man, is there not a heart of kindness and 
justice there? But the means by which man loses his uprightness is like the 
operation of the axe on the forest. If you fell wood every morning, can it 
appear beautiful? By the daily and nightly growth of virtue^ the spirit which 
each dawn revives, makes all men similar in their love and hate; but the 
deeds which each day brings to pass, wither and destroy it." 



Fl-i (5. b. 5); /-yiwi (5. b. 12); LiHL HidkwUi (5. b. 19). The virtues of theee three 
worthiefl of antiquity are mentioned in order that the chief, K'Ung-tez, might be mentioned 
as combining the whole united in his character. Shing (5. b. 7) is ezphtined by the com- 
mentator as being tl chi sd UUa yi * that which proceeds from the virtuous principle,' it 
corresponds therefore with scmctity among us. 

(5. g> 16. 17) k'Ung-Hng. The conmientator has explained this, which is a colloquial 
expression, and means 'to reverence/ by saying that k*vng is the external expression of 
Hng, and Jdng is the principle in the heart from which Vwig arises. Here we have an 
example of the scientific form of some Chinese words ; the objective and the subjective being 
united to form a general term. 

• This 'beautiful virtue' {shi Ul, 5. j. 15) is called in the Td-hilS, miitg-ti, 'bright 
virtue,* and explained in the commentary to be the virtuous principle implanted in the 
heart by heaven, by which man may direct both his spirit and his conduct. 

t The Niu mountain was on the south-east frontier of the kingdom of Tn, the domain 
of the king to whom MSng-tsz was speaking. 
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36 SHI- W A N. — KWAN-HWA. — SHING-YU. [6. a. I . — 6. 1. 29.] 

6. Extract from the Shing-yu (i), v. native text, page 6. 

a. I. Shing-yU. (i.) T^n hiaijirti I ckAng jinrl4n. 

a. If. Ngd Shing-tsil Jin ffivdng-ti Hn-yu Itir-ehi-yi nihh^fSrtsh tsqnrtsin 

a. 27. hiaii ai pH kivef, kin ting Hicvd-lang yhv4, yi-sMl; yenrshi Icing' 

b. 12. to4nj i-li taidng-hwdn; vnl-fl hiaii chi t*i€n-kid chi i. KH SMng-^ 

b. 28. shi In t*iail sheit I htad-ti leal lei twdn, 

c. 8. Chin pel chlng kUng nii chiil wet tod>ng hiHn ch'ul kwdng U kiad 

c. 21. chi si sien shin hiaii'ti chi i, yiing ski yu hr ptng^minrjtn td^ngy siuen 

d. 8. ski chi. Fu hiaii ch^; t*ien chi king, ti chi i, vntn chi hing yh Jin 

d. 24. pa chi hiaii fd-^neilf tU pit ai fiir^mek gai-tsz chi sin hH! Fang let wH 

e. 12. It hwat-pah; kl pit n^ng ts£-pu; h&npH ndmg tsi-t. Wet /iir^meil chi 

e. 29. shin yin-shlngf chd hing-si siaU, UH w^ chi hi; tl, tsl toct chi yiH; 

f. 15. htng-tiing, tsi kujei-pti pA It; ts^-t'ung, tsi tsin-shl IcU-fi \ ydng i JdaH 

g. 3. chi yU cKing jtn fH wet sheiL kid-shl med sang-U pd hi king ytng sin 
g. 20. li k*U tsill, FO-meh chi t^ shi t'ltng hait-t^ien-kqng-ki ; jin-ts^ yU 
h. 6. pail'tsln gqn yU wdn yi, tang nili tsin Jet s^n toai kii Jci H kin shin 
L 24. tsi-yiing I ktn/U laH I Mng hiaii yclng; wH pd piin yin tsiit; wH haH 
i. II. yijtng teii h^n; wH haii hS-tsai si ts%tsz tsiing shi i to4^ wi pi dr 
i. 28. chtng kid yitt yu cKul ^r kwdng chi, JH Ts^ng-t^ sd um kH-chu 
j. 13. pH-chwdng fl hiaii si; kitin pU chUng fl hiaii; li kwdn pit king fl 
j. 28. hiaii; pdng-yiil pH trin fl hiaii; chen chin wH yUng f% hiaii : A?um 
k. 12. hiaH, tszjan niii chi si yh. 

k. 20. Che ti sdn twdn shi tdn shw6 hiad ti tad-Uy nl-m^n t*lng-didl 
L 5. Hiail-shqn tie-nidng, che yi Men si shi t*ienrti kien chdng-tsan €i tad' 
1. 21. liy pdsing-mdn tsUi-td ti tl-htng. 

The Shing-yUf 'Sacred Edict,* was issued by the emperor K*wng-hi, the first great 
emperor after the Tartar invasion and conquest of China in A. D. 1644. It consisted of 
sixteen maxims, bearing upon social and political duties. They include admonitions to 
filial and firatemal duties (i); to regard for kindred and neighbours (2, 3); to husbandly 
and economy (4, 5) ; to honour learning and preserve orthodoxy (6, 7) ; to understand the 
laws and cultivate politeness (8, 9) ; to form a habit of determination in your calUng (10) ; 
to instruct youth (11); to refrain from fitlse accusations and fi:x)m hiding deserters (11, 13) ; 
to pay up taxes (14) ; to form corporate bodies in order to suppress theft (15) ; and to settle 
animosities in order to avoid bloodshed (16). These maxims, each of seven character^ 
were written on slips of wood, and are still exposed in the public offices. They were ampli- 
fied by Ywig-ching, K*a/ng-hV» son and successor. This he ordered to be read in public <m 
the ist and 15th of each month, a custom which is still continued. The style is daasical, 
and difficult for the lower classes to understand. But Wang Y%i-po, an officer of govern- 
ment, paraphrased the whole in colloquial style of composition. 

Laws in China were first explained to the people in the Chev.*' dynasty (cir. B.C. 1000), 
on the ist day of the month. At the present readings, the civil and mHitaiy officers m 
uniform meet in a public hall. The lA-scmg exclaims: ''Stand forth in filel" which 
they do according to rank : then he says ; " Kneel thrice and bow nine times ! " They 
all kneel and bow towards a platform, where a board stands with the emperor's name on 
it. Then he exclaims : " Rise and retire !" They then proceed to a hall where the law 
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MODERN LITBBATUBB AND MANDARIN. — ** THE SACRED EDICT." 37 

TranaUuion of the Extract Jrom the Shing-i/U (i), v. native texty page 6. 

The Sacred Edict, (i.) Give practical weight to filial piety and fraternal 
loye in order to strengthen the relative duties. 

Our canonized ancestor, the emperor Ji/n, reigned sixty-one years, and 
followed the ways of his fathers in honouring his parents and in aiming unre- 
mittingly to observe the duty of filial piety. His majesty himself revised and 
amplified the meaning of the HiaH-Jemg (' Book of filial piety'). He amplified 
and explained the text of the work, arranging consecutively the arguments 
which it contfdned ; considering filial piety alone, and nothing else, to be the 
means of governing the empire. For this reason the sixteen articles of the 
Sacred Edict start with filial and fraternal duties as their leading principles. 

We, having succeeded to this vast inheritance, have investigated thoroughly 
his former instructions; and, having studied the object he had in view in 
establishing the doctrine every where, we have, in the first place, reiterated 
the meaning of filial piety and fraternal affection, in order that you soldiers and 
people all may know it. Now filial piety exists in the law of heaven, in the sen- 
timent of the earth, and in the conduct of the people. If a man does not know 
how to obey his parents, he does not bear in mind their heart of affection! 
For before he was separated from their parental arms : when hungry, he could 
not feed himself; when cold, he could not clothe himself To act as parents do, 
is to judge by the sound of the voice, to notice the appearance of the face; if 
the child laugh, then to be pleased ; if he cry, then to be grieved ; when he 
moves about to support his footsteps and not leave him ; when he is in pain, 
through sickness, then to be regardless of sleep and food, in order to rear 
him and to teach him until he arrive at man's estate *. 

And then they give him a home, they plan about his livelihood by a hun- 
dred schemes, they deliberate for him until their whole heart and strength are 
both expended. The good principles of parents are like the vastness of high 
heaven ! The son who would fdxa. requite his parents' kindness only in a ten- 
thousandth degree, must, whether at home or abroad, exercise to the utmost 
his whole heart and strength; — ^be careful about himself, be frugal, serve them 
with diligence, and dutifully provide for them. Let him not gamble nor 
drink, — ^neither be fond of feats of daring and trials of strength, — ^nor hanker 
after riches to expend secretly on his wife and children. Although to perform 
outward ceremonies he may not be prepared with means to accomplish all 
that he might intend, sincerity of purpose should abound, and increase it. As 
Tsqng-tsz has said : Unseemly conduct is not filial ; in serving the prince to 
be traitorous is not filial ; in the office of magistrate to act in an undignified 
manner is not filial; with friends to be insincere is not filial; in battle to be 
cowardly is not filial. All these belong to the duty of an obedient son. — 
(Paraphrase.) — These three sections treat on the doctrine of filial piety alone. - 
Do you listen ! This one article of obedience to parents is the principle which 
is constantly preserved in the universe, and is the greatest act of virtuous 
practice amongst mankind. 

* Cf. Xenopbon*8 Memorahilia of Socrates, Bk. II. i, 5, 6. 
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L30. yh^m4n tsUng-pA-du hia^ir^h4n tie-^mdng, tsdrmo, pH^ nd lie 
m. 15. nidng gai^r-tsz H t^n-ehdng, Mng shdng yi sidngf Tang n^rm^n 
ULi^ tsd hai-lsz <l M-heu, Ue-nidng huxii-paU-dhd ; Utng-liaUy pH hwiii tsir 
n. 15. ki dCuenri; ki-liah, pH-hwui tsi^ UUfdn; Jcdnrchd m-iTi^n yhkri^y 
n. 24. nl dauMatlf Cd jnen IX: nx ti-Uaik, t*d pien ts*iii; nl hXnff^ung-Uc^ 
o. 10. i'd tsid kdn-Hng^iaxi m pd pH It, ^i j6 yi^-UaiH Ui-plng, i'd pien 
o. 27. shai pa ndng aik 

7. Extract from the Shing-^ (2), y. native text, page 7. 

a. 2. (5.) Shdng tsi4nen I H tscti-yung, 

a. 10. Sdng-jtn pH'-ridng y\ jl ^r wd f/dng, isl pd-Jcd yi ji 4^ tpd tsat 

a. 27. Jhi pi lid yih yu ehl tsat ^r keu Jed hung pd sht chi yung, Kd tsl- 
h. r4. kien shdng y^n! Fu tsat yid shwiil ye; tsi-kien yid shwul du eh'd 

b. 28. y^. Skuml chi lid pd ch*dy tsi yi-sl wd yu 4r shwul H hd I. Ts<d 

c. 15. chi lid pd tsl J tsi ydng-chi wd td 4r ^sat H kwei i Ngd Shing-tsi^ 

d. 2. Jtn ffwdng^i, kung htng tsUkiey^y toei t*ienrhid sim, hid ydng-sdng H 
(L 17. hai-nui. Tin /u yid king king I si tsat, ydng shi hidn kai. Ts£ ki^ 

e. 3. mtn Jung kiai kw^ hd ktn kien. Jen ktn ^r pd kien, tsi shi fd c4l 
e. 19. U pd-tsd kung yi Ju chi ydng, Tsi sui sd tsdng pd-tsd kung yi ji 
£ 6. chi su. E*t hai nal kang shin y^, — Ch^ t*ed yl twdn shi shwd. 
£ 31. Shing-tsh, Jtn Hwdng^iy yinryin chiitrhidn tt yuhi-yid. Tdfdnjtn 
g. 6. sang shi-shdng pd n^ng yi-fi tnd'-yiil/if tsid pd k'd yi-fi tnHr-yiiit yhi" 
g. 24. ts*ihi. Jhh pi ting tsi-ch'd-hid sie y^nrtsien, tad nh hwd-jen shi t*d 
h. 10. ti sht-hed, tsat ti tst-ki; so-l shwd tsi-kien yi-chd, Shi-kS tsur^iad- 
h. 28. ti fiirts^! Tsii che yen-tsih^ tsid jd shwiil yUpdn; jtn tsi-kien t'd, 
i. 14. tsid sidng tsUshvml^l yl-pdn. Lid ft shwul pd tsU-chd sie yiU to- 
i. 30. shad lid to^shait^ tsid yad kdn-h6-liaU, Yung tsatjd lid shwiil j6 pd 
j. 16. tsal-si-chd-sie, jin tsdng to-shail y^n-tsien chuen yhi yi-tsiu Uing- 
k. I. Uatl, — Fu ping^dng ts*ien4idng yiil yi ting chi sdy nal pd-chi tsifn 

IB QBiudly read. Here the people are assembled to listen. The lA-tdng then calls out: 
''Respectfully begin!" The Sz-kidng-tdng, or orator, kneels before an altar of incense, 
takes a board Mrith a maxim, and ascends a pulpit or platform. An old man then pre- 
sents the board to the people, calls for silence with a rattle, and, kneeling, reads the 
maxim. The lA-idng next demands the explanation from the Sz-kidng-$dnff, who stands 
up and gives the meaning. See Dr. Milne*s Prefcice to his Translation of the Sacred 
Edict. 

The original prefiuse by Tung-ching is in elegant classical style, and worthy of oarefol 
perusaL We will give a version of a portion, which may be of assistance to the young 
student. " The 8hu-{hin(/) says : ' Every year, in the ist month of spring, a herald with 
a bell went round on the roads.* The Li'{ki) says : ' The Sz-tu prepared the six cersDio- 
nies to chasten the dispositions of the people; and illustrated the seven doctrines in 
order to exalt their virtue ! ' All these, by giving proper weight to first principles, and 
reverence for realities, became the means of enlightening the people and awakening 
the age. A plan the very best! An idea the most noble! Our canonized father, the 
emperor Jin, for a long time taught the doctrine of complete renovation. His virtoe 
was wide as the ocean, and his &vour extended every where. His benevolence 
nourished every thing, and his justice regulated all people. For sixty years, monung 
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If you do not at all understand obedience to your parents, how can you, 
unless you consider your parents' heart of affection towards their child, give 
it a thought) At that time when you were a little fellow, and in your parents* 
embrace, — ^being cold, you knew not how to clothe yourself; being hungry, 
you could not feed yourself *. They beheld the colour of your countenance. 
When you smiled, they were pleased ; when you wept, they were sorrowful. 
When you moved about, they, at your heels, supported your steps and remained 
with you. If you were sickly, they could not sleep in peace. 

Trcmslcition of the EvU/ract from the Shing-y4 (2), v, native teoct, page 7. 

(5.) Attend carefully to frugality so as to spare the waste of your means. 

Mortals cannot exist for a day without expending something, and con- 
sequently they may not exist for a day without the means of doing so. 
Well then, they must lay up their superfluous money, so that bye and bye 
they may apply it to future necessities. For this reason let frugality be exer- 
cised ! Now money is like water, and frugality is like the accumulation of 
water. If the flowing away of water be not stopped, then the water will leak 
out and be completely exhausted. And if the flowing forth of money be not 
limited, then the expenditure of it will be lavish and your means will &iL 
Our canonized ancestor, the emperor Jin, himself practised a frugal economy, 
for a leading example to the empire; while he aimed at making provision for 
the people and giving prosperity to the state t. In times of abundance he 
was so careful to spare the wealth of the country, that he used to issue pro- 
clamations to instruct the people to lay up store. From olden time all the 
feelings of the people were in favour of industry and frugality. But if toe 
av^ppoee industry without frugality, then ten men's labour would not suffice to 
supply one man's wants. The store which comes of a year's hoarding is 
insufficient for one day's need. The harm which arises is greater still than 
the I088, — (Paraphrase.) — This first section tells the reason why our canonized 
ancestor, the emperor Jvn, gave us such careful instructions. All men in 
general bom into the world are unable to live for a day without expense. 
Therefore they cannot exist for a day without money, so they must determine 
to store up and accumulate a little money, to meet sudden emergencies. Then 
they will be able to relieve the embarrassed ; on this account he speaks of fru- 
gality. It is an uncommonly good plan of his ! Now as for money, it is just 
like water; and if people take care of their money, it is just as if one collected 
a quantity of water together. Now, if flowing water be not confined and 
stopped, a good deal will escape, and then all will be dried up. Using money 
is like letting water flow, if you do not employ a little care as to the quantity, 
then your money will by little and little be exhausted. — Now the amount of 
the soldier's pay is fixed, but he does not know how to be frugal. As to his 

* It will be observed that several characters, which are wanting in the native text, 
have been supplied in the Roman character. 

\ This passage is rather obscure, but the translation given above appears to convey 
the meaning intended. The expressions 'within the seas' and 'below the skies' are 
tranHlated by 'the state' and 'the empire.' 
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L 17. M; i haH n^nrU, M k*i4 kdn-mei. Ti yu fi, sd yu efu lidng ikin, 

L 4. chi <Mng.t*al, i sui let yiL TszHniH dang Jcm^; fi JU yi ji, dktd 

L sa shin luX-ch^ng, Jci hdn pit mihu — Ohe (nr^fr-twdn M sfwo6 ping pdrda 

DEL 7. U^irki^nr€i; n^lrm^n pinging U ts^iSn-lidng, yu^ yUl yi^ng <M s^ 

m. 33. mtiyjd-shi pA chlriau ta^n-tH; v-Ju yaH hiwd4iyfdn^l yaH nu^4c€^ 

TL II. ho6 yi-ko yu jUtsz, tad hw&fi ktrkd yu tsihirUAng, che ts'i^n-UAng 

n. 38. tsang-^ hed ft, Shln-Ui^ yid pd gdnsdng-H, Hwdn yad Me nt 

o. 15. chaijin i kurin-shit, chi kd ytshi kwaJrhwd. 

8. Extract from the HadrJeid chulhi (i)» v. native text, page 8. 

a. 3. Hadr^id chuen. Swdn-Jd Hng-liail, tad ts£^y ji wi-cKdy tdd k*l 

a. 18. laty kiau Siah-tdn shed-shl htng-lij t^ti^ k^l-ehtn; t8£4eid cAcc^firyon^ 

b. 4. tien^ahdng yt-kd-aiai^-^, ndrliaU ti-ts^ laty humt-pal Kto6 kung-txL 

b. 30. Pd-Ut Kw6 kung-t^ ^fd hid-jtn tsai hid-chU td^'ing; yi4cien Ti 
c 7. kuThg-t^ lat-paly tsad f% pad-yu Kwd kung-48z kdng^ng-tl Ti kwng- 

c. 33. tes tad nUfn, Kw6 kung-48^ tsad Uktodn tat-ts'd siaiirhd^hd H ytng- 
d 9. tdang^d-lat tad: ^^ Siaid4i tsd-jl tsir^i, pd-kwd liadrpiaiir^ydang-' 
d 34. fnd ch% chtng; Ti kctn lad tat-hiuhg ts£-hd;" yin UitirliSn th-kung- 
e. 9. kdng tslng tdn-Jed, Tl kung-ts^ yuhh td-chdng, chi tad m^n ^ed ^ 
e. 34. m%ng't\ pien tseiH. Hwd-kien Kw6 kOng-isz chl ch'drm^n ytng-td, 
t 8. Bhl-fwn ytn-Mn, yi-4wdnrh6-^\ pihirfdng pdrhid ldng4ien lat, thHi 
t 35. t'ed liad mtng-0l, Udng-sidng-yi-jdng tad t^ing, Ti kufig-tsz tsid yad 
g. 10. shi-lk K%o6 kung-48^ chl^hii tad : '^ Tah-kien pdrpien talng kiad" 
g. 34. Siii tsidng Ti chi-yau tad hed-t^tng; fang-tsai 4AI-21 8u-ts6. Yi-mUn 
h. I a hien-shdng-ch^drlat, Kw6 kung-ts^ yin shwd-4ad: "Kid to^n tat-hmng, 
h. 34. ytng^dng chi mtng, M-ai yl-hunli; tsihi mdng^ Itn pi^ shty id 
L I a med tsirtryi 4^ yid tsimg^ung fiMdj pailrhfn cht-Hn; ktn-hktg 
i. 35. t$av4in, yid ching chiit^kd, chtng yid hwai-si! Kdn pdnrlsd ptng- 
j. 9. yuhb shi-ji chi yin, i toef M-kS chi hwatf'^ Ti-kung-4sk cfCd pd, tsid 
j. 36. h-k'l'shinrlat, tad: "Ching ckdng^ung hedrgai,j)^n tdng hng-kioA; 

and evening, even while eating and dressing, his only concern was to excite all, both 
within and without the empire, to exalt humanity ; to speak with deference to eadi other; 
to pat away meanness and keep fisdth with one another perfectly ; that by cultivatiDg 
the spirit of kindness and humility, they might for ever enjoy a reign of unirersal peace. 
Therefore with this intention he gave these superior instructions, consisting of sixteen 
articles, to acquaint the Bannermen (i. e. the Tartars), together with all descriptions <d 
men and soldiers throughout the provinces, of the bounds of their common and uncom- 
mon duties, of the culture of the ground and of the mulberry tree, of woiking and 
resting, principles and results, of fine and coarse, public and private, great and small, 
and whatsoever else the circumstances of the people called on them to practice, — thew 
are the things which his sublime intelligence aimed at. He affectionately treated you, 
his subjects just as his own children ; he issued his sacred instructions, clearly aiming at 
your certain protection, every age should observe them, they cannot be changed." 

ShHg (6. a. 13) here means 'canonized* or 'sacred.' It is the custom in China to 
place the names of great men in the temple of ancestors, they thus become canonised 
and receive the prefix shUig, The temple of Confucius is called the Sh%ng-vwK&, (Oi 
note on page 36, Part 11.) 
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clothes^ he likes to have them fine ; as to his food, he seeks for what is nice 
and good. One month's expenditure amounts to several months' pay, imtil 
he horrows to follow out his wishes. The child and the mother become of 
equal size. Every day adds to the burden of debt, and hunger and starvation 
become inevitable. — (Paraphrase.) — This second section speaks about the 
soldier's ignorance of frugal economy. The pay of you soldiers is a regularly 
fixed amount. If you don't know how to be economical, but as far as your 
clothes are concerned you wish for finery, and as respects your food you have 
a dainty mouth; when a month is passed, you find that you have spent 
several months' wages; how can your pay be sufiGicientI Moreover you cannot 
live happily, but you must run into debt, in order to carry out your habits of 
dissipation, and you regard only the pleasures of the moment. 

TrcmslciHon of the Extn'octfrom the HaiJinUiOL ckukn (i), t?. native texty page 8. 
The Story of the Fortunate Union. 
His plans being determined on; the next day, before the sun was up, 
he arose and called Siav^tan to collect the luggage, and to prepare him- 
self ybr depwinji/re: while he himself, on the other hand, having solicited the 
services of a boy from the inn, took his card to return the visit of Mr. Kwo. 
Without intimation Mr. Kwo had set a menial to play the spy in the lower 
room. Directly this mem saw Mr. Ti going to visit, he hastened to give 
information to Mr. Kwo, who was just waiting for Mr. Tl to arrive at the 
gate. Mr. Kwo, ready dressed, came out to receive him, smiling, and with a 
respectful but cordial 'Ha! ha!' he said: "/, your humble servant, in wait- 
ing upon you yesterday, intended merely to show a slight mark of the sin- 
cerity of my respect. You Mr. Ti, I fear, have troubled yourself, Sir, to take 
notice of it." Then repeatedly he bowed respectfully and invited him to enter 
in. Mr. Ti at first intended only to go to the door and present a card^ and 
then to walk away. BiU on seeing all at once Mr. Kioo straightway coming 
out to receive him, very urgent and fiill of cordiality, (then) he did not lay 
aside his reserve, but merely presented his card, and the two gentlemen kept 
bowing to each other imtil they reached the reception room. Mr. Ti was 
then about to perform the salutations, but Mr. Kwo stopped him, saying : 
" This place is inconvenient to invite your commands;" and forthwith he 
invited Ti into the inner hall, where they saluted each other, and sat down 
in due form. Tea having been served up, Mr. Kwo then said : "/ have 
long heard of you, Sir, you have a hero's name, ardently have I looked for- 
ward to an interview. When, on a former occasion, you condescended to 
come to our poor place, I then planned to wait upon you, and in a hurried 
manner to pay my compliments; InU you were absent, and I have felt the 
annoyance up to the present time. Now that happily you are again come, 
and have once more condescended to regard us, it is assuredly a significant 
circumstance ; may I presume to engage you in a ten days' entertainment to 
make even my original plan, and to gratify our feelings of hunger and thirst?" 
Mr. Ti, however, having finished his tea, then arose and said : ^' In return, Sir, 
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k. 10. chB-ihi ^ kweHrHnra^^sihh,' Jnrirjl U4a tsiHryaii htng4iail, p^ pi chi 

k. a;, htodn, liH-tai i-ji, k*d-y^/*' Wd^ng-toai tsvd t$eU, Kv>6 Idnrchu taH : 

L 1 2. " Sidng-fdng pHr^n, chin ling ^fang-^ maijirjin,* Jin shi hing-ki^ y^ 

L 37. yaH kSrim sdn^V' Ti tad : " SiaU-ti shi-M t/aO-htng, pHrsk hi-i9% 

m. 14. ki chdng-hiung 9idng4idmg,** Shwd-pd, yiH wdng wai ts^ Kw6 yl 

m. 37. sheil chl-chdy tail : ^^Siai^i sUl pitrtaaty yi t'ihh wei hwdn-kM ts^-^; 

n. 13. t'ai-hiung pH^yaii Udn-U shl-fan ]cmg4iaijt j6 kd k'dn4cing, ttiH pHr- 

n. 39. kal lai ts^-kH-UaU; M-^niUng tsi-kH, piin yaH swdm tad pUnrch^; ma4- 

o. 15. ti k*McU aidng-liHf pU-kwd yH shiMl tain pin-chtl chl i ^, /I 

9. Extract from the Had-k'itt chuSn (a), y. natiye text, page 9. 

a. I. yiUadk'iilyi; pii^hitavMungMkiSnk'iirchlahiny^.^ TiUHng- 

a. 17. t^ tad: ** MUng cMng^iung yinHyin ydrngai, aiatJtr^ yi pit fin ySn 

b. 3. k'U; tdn chvodng-^raH ; hing^ kung^'ung, ahi pH y4ng hwdn ^." 

b. 16. Kto6 tad: ^^KUahiy t*al-hiung, pU I pdng^il wei ta'tng, kwairi ya^ 

c. I. htng; aiaU-ti k'idng-lidy y^ tai-kid hwdng-kw^; tdn chi^i tavng^ 

c. 15. ahin ngd-fd 4^ lat, yid ling ngd-fd 4^ k'u, tir-atn ahi yiiJk pdrgdn: 

d. 3. kin yi pd khn kiH lid, chi Jcid lid-Cing-ni ahi, ahail tdng yirta*dny 4^ 

d. 19. tai t^ing k'U-che taid tad, ahu-4ci jtnrta'tng lidng tain. NAn4ad CaV- 

e. 4. hiung hwdn pdrJc^mg fiJirtadngT Ti p4n pH-yd lid, yin kiin Kto6 

e. 18. ahlnrtaing hedrmad, k^^n-k'^n kw'itnrUd, chVU^vrhid tad: " TaHh- 

f. 3. taai tHn-pai ta^ng-pihi haU aicmg-jaH I " Ku)6 tad : " (7^-i aidng-filngf 
1 16. tang iodng pHrngd; t'av-hiCmg kw'air^, hS-kd tad ta^ t^ad-yh^?^ Ch^ng 

g. I. ahwd pd4iaU, chi-kien Shwiil-ydn htvd taeil-liail tiinrlat X*dnrkien 
g. 15. Ti, mdng^trkw64i, miv^nr^ien t'iii aiad, tad : " Ta6^ ahe-M^nU 
g. 30. kdn Ti aien-adng yuhi lai kaH-t, ti t6 ngd-hid-aang kurki^ fdng-4e& 
\l 1 7. ahail-piail vA ahvn, pd ahi Ti atenradng hS-kd kiSn wai IctJ^il tairlia^ 
L 4. Kin hing yiit yitSn, yid ti aicmg-pei.'* Ti ta/d: ^ I^gd-hid-sdng lai 

The Hiaik-lc^ (6. b. 3) ' the CUssic of Filial Piety/ is a collection, in sixteen chapteray 
of sentences by Confucius and his disciple TMang-taz", upon duty to parents and superion. 
The author's name is unknown. A translation by Dr. Bridgman appeared in the Ckmeaa 
BepotUcryy toI. V. 

Wii-fl i (6. b. 1 7 — 35). Here are two negatives to intensiiy an assertion. The 

whole may be construed : ' By nothing else but filial piety he considered that the eminre 
could be governed.' (See Art. 450 of Part I.) Chl t*iin-kiA cAl i -x ' the idea (or thought^ 
or purpose) for governing the empire/ i. e. 'he contidered that the empire could be 
governed/ wH-fl h%a&, 'only by filial piety being ineiUcated.* 

Fa hiaH-M yi (6, d. 10 — 22) is an elegant passage, which cannot be litermlly 

translated; it contains- an allusion to the three great powers of the universe, 9dm^t8*<U^ as 
the Chinese call heaven, earth, and man. It is intended to convey the idea that filial 
piety is that duty which contains the germ of all good principles and virtuous condnot^ 
and the fulfilment of which produces harmony in the universe. 

ChS ti-8dn-tw'dn (6. k. 30). This annotation might have referred to an earlier portion^ 
but here begins the subject of filial piety, and the author having but a limited space, he 
deemed it right to omit the first two sections of notes. 
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for jour generosity and kindness, I ought to receive your commands, but 
the fiftct is this, — * My heart returns like arrow fleet,' — to-day, and at once, 
I am about to proceed on my journey ; as regards the enjoyment of your hos- 
pitality I will remain to receive it another day, that will do." Going towards 
the outer door he was about to depart, when Mr. Kwo stopped him, saying : 
" For good friends to meet without drinking, would truly cause the wind and 
the moon to smile (at men) ! Admitting that you are in haste to travel, still 
you ought to yield, and remain three days." Tl said : " I am really about to 
travel, it is not a mere refusal, I beg of you, Sir, to excuse me." Having 
spoken, he again turned to the door; but Kwo with one hand took hold of 
him and said : " /, although I, your humble servant, am without talent, yet 
you should consider that I am the son of an official family, you, Sir, should not 
look upon me very lightly, if indeed you do despise me, then you ought not 
to have come to take notice of me. Having obliged me with your kind 
regard, then you should look upon me as your host; and I, in thus urging 
you to remain, only wish in a slight degree to fulfil a host's friendliness and 
nothing more. 

TromdaUon of the Ext/ractfrom the HaH-lciil chuhi (2), v, native text, page 9. 
I have nothing else to ask. I do not know what you can see to oppose so 
much." Mr. Ti said : " Being under obligation, Sir, for your extreme kindness, 
I, for my part, can hardly allow myself to speak of going ; but as every thing 
is packed, and my f&ce is set (homewards) like a running stream in haste, the 
circumstances will not permit me to delay at all." Kwo said : " It being so, 
Sir, that you take not friendly feeling as your disposition, biU are in a hurry 
to depart; if I were to urge your stay, I should be ashamed of myself But 
the fact is just this, early in the morning you dome fasting, and if I were to 
allow you to depart without breakfast, my mind would be truly ill at ease. 
As it is I would not presume to detain you for long, only a very little time, 
to take a slight meal, and then we may hear of your departure, and it may be 
said that all those human feelings of ours are mutually satisfied. You cannot, 
Sir, still be unwilling to remain." Ti, who as fisir as he was concerned did not 
wish to stay, when he saw the deep feeling and generous behaviour (of his 
host) entreating him to wait, abode where he was, and said, " In a mere visit 
why should I trouble you so muchi" Kioo said: "When good friends meet, 
then they forget personal feelings; you, Sir, are a shrewd man of learning, 
why do you make use of this formal expression?" Just as he was speaking and 
before he had finished, who should they see but Shwiiiryiin walking up and 
coming in. On seeing T%, he rapidly went through the salutations, and with 
his &ce all smiling he adressed him and said : " Yesterday my little niece 
being moved by your coming so far Mr. Tl to honour us with your compli- 
ments, deputed me to present a card, and to offer an invitation, as a slight 
indication of our cordial feelings. We could not understand what reason you 
bad Mr. Tl for objecting and so decidedly refusing. Now happily we have 
bad the good fortune to meet again to-day." Ti said : '^ I came in great haste, 

o 2 
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i. i8. shU tsa^-tmh, Hufa tsUmg^'Ung; yd II yu&nr^od ch'eurM, kH king i6 

j. 4. aMrch^ U"&'8ie; tsl kinrji chl lat, yi pH^ewd yuen yi sMr^hmg, y^ 4r 

j. 22. mUng Kwd-hiung, tsi chan-chqn t'eiirhdd; yU-lid, k'ilngfl H; yit Jcu^ 

k. 2. yiu k'ilngfi tstng ; chlng tsairts^fi cKeOrefCHiy king lairing yid I kuM^ 

k. i8. c^i" Shuml-yUntaH: ''KU-dnhaUpdng-yii^jk^ingkaijilkil; Tiaienr- 

1. 3. sang yxi Kw6 8he-48ln, ndnrtaH tsiH pHrjil kit jtn! nal pi k"u4cd yU 

1. 2o. shi-sil jiir48z, shin fi-t yhT Kw6 daH tail: " Hwdn-fM laMdrjin 

m. 6. shv^ti Vung-kwair Ti kien 4r jin hUrsidng kwdtnrliHy king pA lei 

m. 21. taien tstng, chS jin^ab hail-4, pUn aiaidryt-daH tsd-hidy pUj^ yhi IctL 

n. 8. FH'tO'Sht pei-shdng tdii lat. Ew6 UiH adng ted, Ti tail: " Ttien 

n. 22. milTig lihi chaurki 4^ «A«^ ts'd^n, toei-hd yiu laH tsi-taiit f Ichng yin/% 

o. 8. k'i sht yhr Ktvo daH tad: ^' Mdn-mdn yin k% shaiirp^irU yun^ 

o. 23. ylnrsht.'* Sdnrjin kU-kd td-siaH tsiu tab (jr yin. 

10. Extract from the HaH^HH chuSn (3), y. native text, page 10. 

a. 5. Yuen-lat adnrjin yk kiH-pt^dngy JcU ahi haU^it; yi-^ien ahdng 

a. 20. «Aeti, 'pien tatn-tain yiit wi; — 'nl yi-^, ngd f/l-chdny* pien pA/a tin-ts^, 

b. 7. Yin-4{ail ptodn-aMng, Ti ching-yiH kb ch^alieil chl C, hwU-jin tab-^H 

b. 22. pah Wdng, Plng-pH ti, adn kung-ta^ lat-liah. Sdnjtn chS-H t*tng-pti 

c. 8. tai-kien. Kw6 taiH gdn-tad taH: ^'Wdng-hiung lat tl ahtn-fMod H 
c 31. Tin yiing aheh chl-chd Tl tail: " Taz w^ Tt^dung, haH-M ai y^l 

d. 6. Piirk'd pH'humi I " Wdng taU : " Md-fi taiH-ahi tdrji Tdrgd/nrhed yd^ng- 

d. 22. hien-tdng tl Ti T*\ng-aang mOV' Shuml-yiin mdng tdrtaH: ^'Ching- 

e. 5. ahif ching-aht/" Wdng yln chUng-fH ku aheh-taU khng-tad: " Kiil- 

e. 18. ydtng! kiU-yhng! Shl-klng! ahi-kingT' Yin mw^ Chin yt-k^ahdng, 

f. I. ating-yil Tl taH: " Tai^ Kto6-hiung chl taiil^ liaH-piaii aiaitrH yc^ng- 
f. 15. mil da az.^* Ti tai-liah y^ chin yl-ahdng hwilt-king tail: ^' SiaU-ii 

f. 30. ta'u haH, hd-taH tau tat-hiung, jH kin, jH jH.'" Fdmjg-U w^n-pXn cAi 

g. 16. eking, pi-4az kicm-tadn. Yl-lihi taiH-ahi adn-kU-ahdng ; Ti ching 
g. 30. yaii kau chl, htvU tad-yiu yiH pail Li, ffdn-ltn tl ^r kung-laz lai4iaiL 

The maxim on page 7 is the 5th of the sixteen original maxima. 

The pages 8 — 12 of the Chrestomathy contain a passage firom the JEta^-k'iA dkvSny m 
notice of which will be found on page 17 of Part II. In this work, a pemsal of tbe 
whole of which we would recommend to the student of Chinese, we see, as Sir John 
Davis aptly says, "portrayed by a native hand this most singular people in almost CTeiy 
variety and condition of human life. 

" Quicquid agunt homines — votum, timer, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus — nostri est farrago libelU." 
See the Prefitce to his admirable translation, " The Fortunate Union." 

The student will observe that the absolute clause, which may be translated by a daaae 
beginning with Kamng or hei/ng, is of very frequent occurrence in Chinese composition. 
The first thing to do is to unite the characters and syllables which form phrases or gram- 
matical words, — nouns, verbs, or attributive expressions. Such are modtn-H (8. a. 6, 7), 
which, though verbs generally, are here united to form a noun, — ' plans.* Then ting4iail 
is a verb, ' being fixed ;' t»z-fl (a. 1 1, 12) is a phrase, ' the next day,* just as in English, * he 
came next day ' for 'he came <m the next day,' the word <m being omitted in Chineae, aa in 
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and I am going again without delay ; — ^with respect to greetings, for my own 
part, I have no politeness, therefore respectftdly relying upon you Sir, the 
messenger, I must decline with thanks; for my coming to-day was only to 
acknowledge a visit and to render my obligations to Mr. KwOy who most 
assiduously invited me to stay. Should I wish to stay, I fear it would be 
improper; should I wish to go, I also fear lest it might not be kind: just at 
this troublesome juncture of my embarrassment, fortunately you, respected 
Sir, are come to direct me." Shvmiryiln said : " Good Mends of the olden time 
were inclined to conceal such reasons ; you Air. Ti and my relation Mr. Kwo 
are forsooth as good as the ancients ! — ^but to confine yourselves strictly to the 
world's customs in this manner, would certainly not be right." Kwo laughed 
and said : '* Of a surety my old friend speaks with an acute shrewdness." Tl 
seeing that they both were alike wishing to detain him as a guest, now forgot 
his earlier dispositions, and feeling well disposed in mind, (then) he smiled, 
sat down, and spoke no more of going. Soon after this, wine was served up ; 
Mr. Ktoo then showed him a seat. But Mr. Ti said : " I am much obliged 
indeed for your consideration of my morning fast, and for giving me refresh- 
ment, hut why do you also trouble yourself to bestow wine on me; 1 suspect 
this is not a time to drink." Kvx), laughing, said : " Gk) on drinking a little, 
and presently we shall find it is drinking time." All three laughed outright, 
and sat down to their cups. 

Trcmslation of the Extract from ihe HaijirlcvA cfvuJen (3), v. native text, page 10. 

Now the three happened to be good friends with the wine, and directly 
they raised their hands to drmk, (then) they felt an increasing relish 
for it; and when they had once pledged each other, (then) they did not 
again decline drinking. After drinking three horns, and just as Mr. Ti 
thought of stopping, all at once the attendants announced that the third 
Bon of Wcmg, of the Board of War, had arrived. The three gentlemen 
had merely put down their glasses to receive him, when Kwo proceeded 
to seat him comfortably, saying: "Mr. Wang it is a good thing that you 
are come." Then with his hand he pointed to Ti, saying : " This gentle- 
man^ Mr. Ti, is a hero and a scholar, you ought to make his acquaint- 
ance." Wa^ replied : " Surely it is no other than that Ti t^hig^sang, who 
forcibly entered the Pleasure palace of Td-gdn-hed?'* Shwiiv-yiin, hastily 
replying, said: "Quite so! quite so!" Wam^ then renewing his salutations 
with respect said : " I have looked forward to this pleasure 1 I was ignorant 
of the honour!" Then, filling a large wine-cup, he presented it to Ti, saying: 
" I borrow Mr. Kwo' a wine to show in a small degree my private feelings of 
respect." Ti received it, and having poured out a cup in return, politely said : 
'^ I am a common person, what have I worthy of mention; hut your qualities. 
Sir, may be compared to gold and jewels." Then after reciprocal praises on 
degree of scholarship and rank had been passed between them, and three cups 
had been drunk in succession, just as Ti was about to say he must stop, on a 
sudden the attendants again made an announcement that the second son of 
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Si^n ching ya4 lol shMn sUfng-ytng; nd LI hOng-l^ l-tB^ laid A- 
t8*\in chVchU tail: "Sidng-skii hMlng-Hy pit siad tUngshlfiy siait^ 
king tsiHtabpdr K%o6 ta/d: << Shdng yiH yu^ki taaUsk** Ti t'ing 
shwd, yiUmUsi yofdisdVi. Nh Li tM pit t96 y^, den k'dnrcM Ti 
vXjn tail: ^^ HaiJt ymg tsktn jtnr^unl/** Tn^ UHng-Jdaii chdng-hiung-li 
iing tat-haH f TitaH: " Sta^ti nal td-mtng, Ti GhUng-yU:' Li taH 
chS't^ng shwd ahi, Ti TO-hihi ti chdng hvOn-t^; UhUihi t$d-yi tad: 
" Kiil-w^n td-mtng, kvnrfi yiH yuM-^ing hwUir^ KwS-tsid yofujUUd. 
Ti ts^sht taiH-irpwdn-hany yid siding yc^-hing; ytn tai ahwd-Utd: 
^ Li hidng t8*at lat, siail'ti p^n-pd-kal tsid yad leU, chi ytn lai H tscdt, 
fixd yin kw6 to, hwdng king si kdng^aOng, pit n^ng kiiHJnl; chS-^ 
yad dian pWtat^." Xi ytn tsd^ tad: '* Ti-hiOng y^ t'aUk*tjtn/ kir 
yadrhing, hd pd t$ait k*U9 W^rhd siaH-H hang tad, taid yi4ci y^ pd 
ndnglidf ehS-shi mtng k'i sia/d-H/ Pd tsd ytt yinMa/d T ShufUiryQn 
tofd: ''Tisten-sdngk^ahiyadk^d-kU^^iadr^ 

Extract from the Had-leid chuSn (4), v. native text^ page 11. 

Ti wd-nai ehi^ yid fd tsd^id, yd Li tui yin4iait sdn4cUshang. 
Yinrts^at^wdn, hwd tsd-yid yid paid-ta/d Chdmg kang-lcid tH td kung-tsi 
lai-liad. Chdng-jtn hwdn vA hi td-yiitg, ch^-kihi vui Chang kdng-ts^ 
uxtirtai-chd yirHng fdng-kin yi si^-chd Hd/ng-chS sfr-yhi, tsadrpad-chd 
yi-k6 md'liSn, tsad k'i-H tsui hidnrhiun, yi-ld kiad tsiang-tsin-lat tad: 
" iTd yi-iff^ ahi Ti hiung, M yad tad ngd H ch^tng-hUn lat, tad hadrkt^ 
tawng pdrhwui ngd yt-huniit** Ti ching U-'Jci ahm lai tdrchdng yu t'd 
ahl U, kien Vd yhnryri pdra^^, pien Virchd td-ying tad: *' Siadrti pien- 
ahi Ti t*tng-adng, pdrchl chd^ng-JUdng yad hwdi aiad-4i, yid hd ta£- 
kicMllf" CMng y^ pdrwet li, cKtng-ch6 yht Jean Ti, Icdn4iad yiiUcan, 
hwd td-aiad ahwMad: "Ngd (^-lad Ti-hidng ahi tai-k6 t'ed pd-k6 
tdn ti had ffdn-ta^f — K'id yuinrlat ta%ng^*%ng m^irmd, p^hp^ mien- 
Jeilmg!--wdri yd nt^-4a^I — aidng-ahi Tain-hed/ hed tad-Uad a£ yu, tai^ 
mdn-kidng; tai^ aien kiadryi-kiad taid4idng, Jcdn ahi jdrhdV* Chdng- 
h. 18. jtn tHng-Uad, k'd tadn-mei tad: *^ Cfhdng-hidng miail44n td4i ymg- 
L 2. hidng p^n-aiT Tai^ taking yi-ahdng yi-yin ^ kdn ta£ kdn-Uad, aUt 
L 17. kil k*itng-ahang yad chadrkd/n, Ti kien t*d kdn-ti ahu)dng'ktvai, wd- 
j. I. nai-hd y^ chi-tl mi^nrlcidng Jci-^edvrliad, Chdng-tad : " Ta'at aidng 
j. 15. k6 pdng-yid yi-mi&n/** Tid kiad tad-yid chvnrlei Udng-ahdng, Ti 



English. Obeeire that words dzpresamg ' then* m a mark of sequence are often used in 
Chinese, where in English we should omit them : e. g. ttUi (8. a. 16), taoA (8. 0. 14), f&ng-t$at 
(8. h. I, 2), and often. Several expressions occur in this extract, which are set phrases for 
particular occasions, and partake of the nature of proverbs or common sayings, and, u 
such, cannot be explained by the ordinary rules of gnunmar : e. g. — 
Inea-Hn tz-ttiSn (8. k. 12) 'returning heart as arrow (fleet).* 
fOmg-yU naiirjin (8. 1. 18) 'the winds and moon would smile at man.* 
Mmg-i^ kOmg-tiUMg (9. b. 7) ' my &oe is set like running stream to go.' 
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Zi, Fellow of the Imperial Acadamj, had come. Just as the four gentlemen 
were rising to receive him, this Mr. Li had walked into the festive scene, and 
stopping, said : '* Old friends like us will not take up time in moving, I am 
already seated." Kvx> said: ''But there is a guest here from a distance!" 
When Ti heard this said, he left the table, and sought to make the salutations. 
The aforesaid Mr. Li did not make any bow, but he first looked at Tl and 
said : " A fine superior sort of man ! Be so good. Sir, to tell me your surname 
and name (eminent designation)." Ti replied: ''My proper name is Tl 
Chimg-yH,^^ Li said as follows : " It is Ti, the Censor's eldest son." Repeat- 
edly bowing, he went on to say : " I have long ago heard of your great name, 
to-day by some good providence we have happily met" Kwo then invited 
him to be seated. Tl at this time being half-overcome with wine, and besides 
that thinking of taking his departure, (then) declined with these words: 
" Since Mr. Li is just come, I properly ought not to go, but I came early, 
and I feel ashamed of having drunk so much, and much more for this reason 
that I am in great haste to travel, and cannot remain long, indeed I wished 
before to go." Li then changed countenance and said : " Mr. Tl is very insult- 
ing, if he wished to go, why did he not go sooner? Why just when I came, 
then all on a sudden he could not stayl this is clearly an insult to me; I am 
not good enough to drink with 1" Shvoii\ryiin said : " Mr. Tl wished to leave 
a good while ago." 

Tranalatum of the Extract Jrom the HaH-lci'd chuhi, (4), v, native text, page 1 1. 

Tl had no other alternative but to sit down again, and with Li to drink 
three large cups. When they had finished drinking, suddenly the attendants 
announced that the eldest son of Gha/ng, a person of distinction, had arrived. 
Before any one had time to reply, they see Mr. Ghamg, with his dress all awry, 
with his eyes askant, and with a rakish air, having made himself drunk 
betimes, come rolling in, crying: "Which is Mr. Ti, who is come to our 
ancient city and place to play the hero? how is it he did not favour me with 
a visit?" Tl was just then standing up, preparing to salute him, htU when he 
saw that his expressions were uncivil, he drew himself up and replied : " Your 
humble servant's name is Tl t^vng-sam^, I was ignorant that you. Sir, wished 
to meet me ; pray what are your commands?" Ghcmg still made no bow, hU, 
looking straight at Tl, he stared and stared again ; then, bursting into a loud 
laugh, he said : " Why I expected to find Mr. Tl a seven-headed and eight- 
hearted Chinaman, and behold he has fine blue eyes and a pale countenance, 
jtist like a girl. I believe he is a mere efieminate, and bye and bye we will 
say more about it, but first let us try his capacity for wine and see what it is." 
They all heard and praised the plan highly, saying : " Mr. Chmig speaks well, 
with the real spirit of a great hero!" Then they proposed a bumper to be 
drained, and when it was drained they raised the empty oup to show that it 
was dry. Tl, seeing that they drained theirs without being the worse for it, 
had no alternative but, perforce, to drink off his own. Chamg sfdd : " Come 
now, that's friendly!" and called the attendants to refill the cups. But Tl 
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taii: "Siail-ti t8&-kih tt yiH p^ Wdng-hiimg sdn-shdngf lAr-hmng 
8dn-8ha/ng,/ang taat yiH Jciipei ch^ng-hiung yi-skcmg. TsUnrlidng 
yitl hien." Chdng-taH : " Ei Wdng, LI, dr^ung JcU Uen adn-shdng, 
hd ta siaiJir-ti yaH yi shrnig 4^ chlf — ski Jet siaiJirti liaill ts'Ung-pfgl 
sheii jin chl JciT^ Chang pien mwhrtrlien t*qn-nii tail: ^^ Kid-ng^ 
mtng tui-yin ngd k*l4iaitj nl jiQr-hd pH-Jel t md-fl nl I k*idng let ngd 
m6V' Ti yl-aht Uiit-ti shin tu yv^hi-liaUy kaH-chd l-ts^, chS yail4'ed 
tad: ^* K'i-ti-pienj lei; k^i^-pU-ti-pidn, pHr-Jcl; yid sMn-md JeiAngf*' 
Chang-tan: " Ch^ pet-tsiU, nl Mn pd k*i m6?" Ti tail: ''PH4tir 
Chdng td-nd tail: ^^ Nl tsang kd,n tail ngd Shom-Omg lat chwang- 
leiomg, Nl pH-Jcl ngd chi-p^-teiU ngd pien yaii nl Icl liaU k*ti/** 

Extract from the HaHrlciil chuen (5), y. native text, page 1 2. 

Yin n6rJcl nd pez tsid lat chad ch6 Tl kid4*eO, kid4ien, chi yl-JdaiL 
Ti, siilrjen tmi-liail, nn-shdmg kid-^tod^ mtng-pd, Yir-Jd kir€i hd-sing 
hodn-plng; yln tddng-tsiil tu kl-smg-liail ; todng-t*iaii k'l-slun lat, 
tsidng Chang yi pd chad chujad liail lidngjad tad: ^'Tsqngkdn taii 
hil-4*ed8h4nglat,8ing8£I" Chang td kiau tad : ^^ Nl khn td, ngd m6 f^ 
Ti pien yinJidng tad: " Td nl pien tsang-mS?^^ Kto6 ts^at htod-4au: 
" Had-i lid yln, nal kdn t-tsiil sd yil hwai kwdn mdn pu^ad teet^ 
liati/ tsi^ td t'd k6 tsiil-aing 1^^ Taail lidng sidng tsei^-ch'ii tsi-pd^kS 
e. II. td'hdn, Ti aiad-yi-aiad tad: " Ti-Jeidn Jung kedl tsang-kdn lat lc% 
e. 26. jtnl" Yin yi-shed chdrchii Chang pd-/dng, yished tsidng tat-ts^ yU 
£ II. hien nh sie hiad-chdn todn-chdn, td-fan yi-tl. Shwiil-yun kqng tsei^-taH 
1 27. shln-pien, pi Tl ch^ yi-t'iil tad: *^K*dn ShwUl siad-tsie /an-^hdng, 
g. II. jad nl; td tsail t*iil'€i-'lcu, yid chdng yuin-Mn ti-tau ti shdng; pd 
g. 28. pd-k*l4at. Ti tsidng Chdng t't tsidng Jel-lat chi yished sadrti chung^ 
h. 15. jtn tung-taii-st-ival, Chamg yu&nrshi k6 fMi, nut hwd tsid Mung hU 
i. I. H mtodnr-k'ed kiau-tad: "Td-kid pdryad tdng-shed! yiti hwd hait- 
i. 15. kidngT Ti tad: ^^ Md shin hwd kidng; chi ha/d-haU simg ngd ch'U 
i. 28. k*Uy piSn wdn si tshihi hid, J6 yad ktuenrlid, kiau nljtnrjtn tu «$,'• 
j. 14. Chdng Uhirliin ying-chtng tad : '^Ngd sdng nil Ngd sdng nlP* Fdng 
j. 27. Ti tsidng Chdng /dng-ptng, chdn v^dn-liad yi-sheil t'i^-chd tsi-pd-Uaii 
k. 12. cKHAat, chdng-jtn y^n tsang-tsang k*dn, chd-k^i tirpi-t'lng, yiu pd itdn 
k. 28. shdng-ts'ien, chi-had tsaUp^dng shwd-ngdng-hwd, tad: '* Kdn tsang 

KiH-pi-sdng (10. a. 10) is a cake used in the fenuentatioii of wine. Pisdng refers pro- 
bably to the sprouting of the grain from which the liquor is made ; and this whole expree* 
sion seems to be used here, by meUmomy, for the wine itself just as John Barleycorn is 
employed in our own language for ale or beer. 

Ni yi-pei, ngd yi-ckdn (10. a. 26) is a graphic form of expression, perhaps the proper 
form for inviting another to take wine, in pledging one another. Pwdn-skdng (10. b. 9)^ 
lit. 'half the forenoon,' consequently 'three hours.* Observe that cAln^, when used far 
'just as,* takes the second place when the subject of the sentence is mentioned (cf. 10. b. 12). * 
The polite expression in 10. e. 17 — 24. is hard to translate into English, but the verdon 
we have given conveys very nearly the signification intended in the original. 
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exclaimed : " Your humble servant has been sitting a long time, and has just 
now taken three cups with Mr. Wang, three cup3 with Mr. Li, and now one 
cup with you, Sir ; my shallow capacity has a limit." Chcmg replied : " Having 
taken three cups with each of our brethren, Wang and L% why with me, only 
one cup and then stop? This is to insult me ! I have never yet been insulted 
by any body!" He then swelled with suppressed rage, and said : "Apologise 
by drinking in reply to me! Why don't you drink? Surely you intend to 
insult me excessively, don't you?" Tl now being nearly overcome with what 
he had drunk, leaned back in his chair and, shaking his head, exclaimed : 
'* When it is convenient to drink, then I drink ; when it is not convenient to 
drink, I won't drink; where is the excessive insult?" Chang said: "This cup 
of wine will you dare not to drink it?" Tl said : " I won't drink it!" Chang y 
in a great rage, cried : " Why do you dare to come to our Shamrtung to show 
these airs; if you will not drink this cup of wine of mine, I will make you 
drink it." 

Translation o/the Eodtractfrom the ffatUk*iil chv^n (5), v, native text, page 1 2. 

He then took up the cup of wine and dashed it completely over the head 
and &ce of Tl, who, although in a state of intoxication, yet had his wits about 
him. Suddenly his ardent temper was roused, and all confusion of mind was 
dissipated; and, as far as the wine went, he was sobered. He jumped up in 
an instant and, having seized Chamg with a firm grasp, he swung him round 
twice, saying: " How dare you venture to come, seeking death, with a tiger?" 
Chang, with a loud voice, cried: "Do you dare to strike me?" T% then 
giving him a slap, replied: " If I strike you, what then?" Kwo then put in a 
word : " A fine idea to stay drinking, and then, relying on the wine, to make 
a disturbance ! — quickly shut the door and let no one go out ! Then beat him 
until he is sober!" At once from two adjacent rooms came forth seven or 
eight strong fellows. But Ti, with a smile, said : " You pack of mad dogs, 
how dare you come to insult a man!" Then with one hand he gripped tightly 
hold of Chaaig and with the other he lifted the whole table of refreshments 
and scattered them on the ground. Shiil-yun just then having approached 
him, was pushed by Ti with the words : " Having a regard for your niece I 
spare you a little :" as he hurled him several feet away, where he fell sprawling 
on the ground unable to rise. Tl then took Chjmg^ and with one hand sweep- 
ing him round, he scattered them all in every direction. Now Chang, who was 
a man of vicious habits and was enervated with wine and debauchery, cried out 
with all his might : " Every one be still ! — ^we will hold a parley !" Tl replied : 
" There is no need of that ; only show me out, and th,en a host of troubles 
will be avoided; but if you should force me to remain, I will be the death of 
every one of you!" Chxjmg then repeatedly answered : " I'll show you out! — 
I'll show you out!" Then Tl took Chamg and set him up, and having placed 
him firmly upon his legs, with one hand he held him and marched out, while 
the rest fiercely looked on and angrily stood forward, but not daring to 
advance, they merely uttered aside their boasts, saying : " How dare he thus 

PART II. H 
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1. lo. jH-tsi M trel, 19%^ jaA t*d k'u, shai^-^^O-H yaU kien k6 kau hidT Ti 
I 27. chif Ud^pH-t^ing-kien, t'Uchd Chang chi VUng tseil-cKit td-m^ ckl tool, 
m. 13. Jang tsidng-sheii fdiig leal tail: ^^ Fdm Chdng-hiung cfCxihi yu Mir 
m. 25. hiung; ngd, Tl Chung-yH, jd t/iU tsqn tl tsai sh^, taiefirkiun wdnrfnd 
n. 10. chung, y^ pH-Jcd cfCH-jtn, hd hwdng sdn-wh k6 tetti-«l chl Cik, M, wi 
n. 27. hb II dn chl-^wdng-yaH liH mdng hii chi pin I H6 lei yu y^T Tddng- 
0.12. sheUyi-kutaH: '' TsingAiaiir King id-4d pO-Iwui hidrdiu lat 

13. Extract from the Shumi-hit chtten (i), v. native text, page 13. 

a. I. Shwul'hil chu&n, Hwd-ahtod kh Sung Ch^-tsung fftffdng-41 tmi- 

a. 14. sht. ICi'Sht Sdng Jtn-tsung Tienrls^ i yuhi, Tung-king, K'av-Jung 

a. 28. Jit Fien-^idng, siuen-ich-kiun pien yiU yUko Jeil4dng p646'hA te^, 

b. 15. sing, Kau; pat-hdng, ti-4r; ts^siaii. pH-cfCing kid^t; chS haii ts^- 

b. 30. t8iAng ahi-pdng, Uui-shi t'Ui-haH kid-Ui-k'iH, Klng-^jtn k'eiirsh^ 

c. 16. 2)il-kiau Kau-^r, kid tu kiau i*d te6, Kau-UiH, Heu-lat J^irUH piH 

d. a. Uidng Jci-UiH nd-ts£ k'u-ltail maH pdng t'ien tsd-U jtn pienrkal496 

d. 18. aing, Kau; mingy K'iH. Che jln cfCut, <*<Sn, koy wk, ttti-tsidngy Mr 

e. I. pdng, aidng-pd, wdnrshwd; yl hH-hcdn hid shlrshu tiiju; j6 Uinjin- 
e. 17. irll-chi-^nrhtng^hung'lidngy kid^i pH hwiii; chi taai Tung-kingy 
£ 3. ch'tng^i cfCtng-wai pdng-hiin. Tin pdng-licnl yi-kd sdng, Ti-wdng 
t 16. yuen-wai 4^-t8Zy shi-^^iSn, Meirji sdnnwd lidngshcy Jung^wdsu- 
g. I. ytl; p\ t*dJ(irUn,n K'ai-Jungjk4i kaiJirliailL yUchi iv4nrchwdng Jt^'-yun 
g. 18. pd Kau-lcid twdnrliail <jr-«Ai kivJen ckdng eihl p^ cfCH-kld^ Jdjdmg 
h. 3. Tung-king y cfCing^ jin-mtn pH hu-yUng t^d i»ai kid aUrshi. Kau-UvA 
\l 19. wiirCail nai-hSy chi-U lat Hwai-tH Lin-hwai cheu t*eil-p4n yi-ko k*ai 
I 6. tii-Jdng tl hien Hdn LiH Tdddng, mtng-hwdn Li4 Shi-kiuen. Td 
i 2a ptng-sdng chum hail A 1c i ydng hihi-jin chaH nd a&rfdng yU kd iai 
j. 6. Ednrtsi, KavrUi^l t^ed td-U Lid Td4dng kid yUchu sdm^ien, 

LiaH-piaii (10. f. 10) and ydng-mit (10. £14), 'a slight mark of respect,' seem to be the 
formal expressions for these notions. They are united in one expression in 8. d. 21 — 26, 
and are in both places thrown into the position of an attribute ; and, though the form of 
the sentence cannot be preserved, the force of it will be easily seen in each case. 

HaH ying ttiHn jtn-wH/ (10. j.2i)isa combination of irony and contempt. CkS in the 
description of Mr. Chang (i i. b. 25 ; c. 2 ; and c. 9) is the proper auxiliary verb (c£ Art 
197 of Part I) to fbnn the past tense or past participle; it is, however, frequently used 
where, in some languages, no past tense would be employed, but only the 'historical' pre- 
sent. The above passages may be translated by hcmng, or being so and so, as in an 
absolute clause. 

SkwHi-hH chu^n (13. a. i — 3). The student may refer to page 17 of the Introduction to 
the Ghrestomathy for a few notes on this work. The title of it does not clearly indicate 
the nature of its contents, which are of a very varied character ; but it conveys an allusjon 
to a story in the Shi-kimg, where a certain ancient prince is said to have esci4;>ed with soxne 
of his loyal followers from a horde of Tartars. The events narrated in this novel aie so frr 
similar to his adventures in, that they treat of the troubles which arose out of the wars which 
happened in China at the end of the Swng dynasty (A. D. 1281). (Cf. Batim, Le Siide da 
Touin, p. 1 1 X .) The style of this work is peculiar, and cannot be deemed a good spedmen 
for imitation. The construction of the sentences however, and the use of aj^propriate par- 
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to act yiolentlyf but let him go, we shall soon see his loftiness brought down ! " 
Ti only made as though he heard them not, but keeping fast hold of Ghcmg 
he walked with him out at the front door ; then, having loosed his grasp of 
him, he said : " I will trouble you, Mr. Chcmgy to return and tell your friends, 
that, with an inch of steel in my hand, I, Ti Chtrng-yH, even though amidst 
troops of cavalry, would not permit any one to stop ray exit, — how much less 
likely is it that three or four drunken and profligate rascals, with the help of 
a dozen fellows, should beard the tiger in his fiiry! What a piece of folly!" 
So saying, he raised his hands, ceremoniously bowed, and then strode home- 
wards. 



TranskUian of the Extract/rom the Shioul-hil chv^n (i), v. native text, page 1 3. 
History of the Biver*s banks, or Stories of Banditti. 

It said that in the time of the Emperor CM-tsung of the ancient Svm^ 
dynasty, at a period remote from the days of his celestial majesty Jin-taung, 
there lived in the eastern capital, Kai-fwng fa in the Pi&nrlicmg garrison, a 
dissipated youth belonging to a decayed family, of the name of Kcm. He was 
the second son, and consequently he had not for himself any of the family fortune, 
but he was clever in the use of the spear and the cudgel, and very expert at 
kicking the foot-ball. The men of the metropolis did not call him Kcuurur 
(his proper name), but, with freedom of speech, they all called him KaurJciu, 
('foot-ball'), hence we see the cause of this character kiu ('bair) being 
attached to this man's name; so that it was changed thus: surname Kcm, 
name K^iu. This man could play on wind instruments and stringed instru- 
ments ; he could sing and dance, fence and cudgel, and was fond of trifling 
amusements; he had* also studied in a desultory manner the Shirking, 
the Shu-king, and both prose and poetry; but as for deeds of kindness, 
justice, propriety, prudence, and fidelity, he knew just nothing aboiU them. 
He merely spent his time within and without the city, aiding idlers in 
their pursuits; and he formed a connection in this way with the son of an 
officer of superior rank, named Wcmg, and helped him to spend his money. 
Every day brought with it a round of dissipation. But Wang's father wrote an 
accusation against him to the chief magistrate of the capital, and KavrkHu was 
sentenced to twenty strokes on the back, and, besides that, to go into exile. 
All the inhabitants of the metropolis were forbidden to receive him into their 
houses to board or to lodge. Ka/Urk'iu having no other resource, just proceeded 
to ffwairsi; and having come to Lin-htoai cheu, he repaired at once to a certain 
vagabond Chinaman, Liu Ta-lang, who had opened a gambling-house, and went 
by the name of Liu Shi-kkien. He took pleasure in receiving and feeding all 
idle loungers; and had also invited, from all sides, the Chinamen engaged in 
the dykes and drains. Ka/urkHu found a home in Liu Ta-lang's family, where 
he remained three years. 

» Of. Pr^mare'i Notitia Lingua Sinicce, p. 140. 
H 2 
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j. 31. HeUAat Ch^'tmng T'ien-ta^, yln pat Ndn-kiau kdhv4ijung t'ui4 

k. 5. yil 8h4n fdng kwdn yln td she t*ienrhid; n^ Kau-k'tH tsai Linrhwal 

k. 20. CheUy yln U-liaii sJte-yiH UUi-fdny 8i4idng yaH hwiit Tung-Mng. Che 

1. 5. Liii Shi'k'men kid hd Tung -king ch'tng-ll Kln-lidng k'ia4'htd Jem- 

1. 20. yd-pu-tl, TUng Tsidng-si shi tstn-srl 8i^4iail yJr/ung-ahil'^hd shed-BhA 

ni. 7. sibjln-si pw'dn-cKen tsl fd Kau-UKL hwvX Tung-Icing t*eil-p4n TtLng 

m. 22. TsidTig-ai kid kwo-hwd. Tdng-sht Kau-k'iH U^i-Uatl LiH TdMng pei 

n. 7. shdng pau H, li-liail Lin-hwal cheu v-ll humt-4aii Tung-kUng king-M 

n. 23. Kln-lidng kiad-hid Tdng-sdng yd-kid, hid-lia^ che-fungshU. TUng 

o. 7. Tsidn^-siS yl-kien Kau-kiH k^dn-liail Lid, Shi-kiuhi lat-shU, te^'tWi 

o. 23. atn-s^ tad: " Ch^ Kau-k'id ngd kidjdrhd gdn-ch6-U t*df 

14. Extract from the SJiwiil-hU chv^ (2), v. native text, page 14. 

a. 7. J6^hi k6 chi-ch'tng lail-shl tl jtn, k'd-l yung t'd tsai kid cKd-fiy y^ 

a. 25. Mad hai-^r-m^n hid sie hail; t'd kid-shi k6 pdng-hihi ti pb-ld-kd, mH 

b. 13. sin-hing tl jin; yl-tsi3 tdng-tsu yiil kwo-fdn-lal, pi-twdnrpe^ tl jtn, 

b. 30. kiu-sing pi-pd-kdng kai. Jd lid chU tsai kid-chung, tail-y^'ti hat-^f- 

c. 1 7. mdn pU'hid hail-liail, tai pd-sheu lid t^d yid pi-pHrkwb Lid TdAdng 

d. 4. mien-pV Tdng-sht ch^-te k'iu^n tsi^ hwdn-t*ien-hl-tl sidng4i4 tscti kid 

d. 20. sd-hl; nm-jt tsiH-shly kwdn tai chu4iait shl sdjl, T^dng Tsidng-s£ s£- 

e. 7. lidTig-did yl-kMu sd-tsiung ch*d yi-4*au t-fd, sid4iail yt-Jung shU- 

e. 24. kieny till Kau-k'id shwd-tad: ^' Siail-jtn kid-hid, 'ytng-hd chl kwdng, 

f. 8. chad jin pd lidng,'' kitng hed u^d-liail tsd-hid ngd chuen tsien tsUMd 

f. 23. yh Siatt-su IIi6-s£, chu; kih-hed yS Vi-kh cKd-shln. TsU-hid i^in 

g. 10. jd-hdV Kad'kid td-hl, sieliail Tung Tsidng-si. Tdng Tsidngd 
g. 24. shi ko-jtn tsidng-chd shd-ki^n yln-Ung Kau-kid king-tad Hi^^^ /&- 
h. 10. niil, Mdn-li chuen pad SiaU-su Hi6-si. CKd-lad MhiAiail Kau-Ui^ 
h. 25. kdn^iail shil, chl^tau Kau-k'id yuhi-lal shl pdng-hihijed-ldng £ljtni 
i. 1 1, sin-hid sidng-tad : ^^Ngd che-U jd-hd gdn clid4^ t'd ? — pd-jd ts6 kdjtn- 
i. 29. ts'ing, — tsien t'd ku/it-md Wdng Tsin-lid Jtl-ll, ts6 k6-tsin sut-jtn; 
j. 15. tu hwdn t'd ts6 Siah-wdng Tu T'ai^wei t'd pien hl-hwdn ch^-ydng4i 
k. 1. jtn.'' Tdng-sht humi-liuH, Tdng Tsidng-s£ shU-chd lid Kau-Jcid tool 

tides, as marks of the sequence of clauses, are good and worthy of the student's obserratioD: 
(cf. p. 14. a. and b.) He should also notice the frequent union of two syllables, of like 
signification, to make one word, even among the particles: (of. 13. c. 27; 14. b. 17; 
14. 1. 17; and often.) 

Pi4n-liAng (13. a. 29) was the ancient name of Kal-fCmg fH. 

Jtn-i-U'chi'8ln (13. e. 16 — 20), 'kindness, justice, propriety, prudence, and fidelity,* are 
the cardinal virtues among the Chinese. 

YnSn-wai (13. f. 16) is the title of an officer of the fifth rank. 

The advanced student will observe that many phrases in the Shw&i-hA diffsr fitun tliose 
in use at present: (cf. ahi-t/iin 13. f. 20.) The use ofpei or pt (13. g. 1) to make a pMBve 
form of the verb is not unfirequent: (cf. 14. b. 25.) 

The expression sdn-wd lihng-tihi (13. f. 24) cannot be literally translated so as to convey 
the sense, which is a sort of euphemism for a dissolute way of life. The following phiase 
fuvrj hwd-8iih-yilh (13, f. 28) has also a similar signification, for the words 'wind, flowei*, 
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After a time his celestial majesty, Chi-tswng, when he worshipped in Nan- 
kiau, being moved with gratitude for the propitious winds and the genial rain, 
then extended his favour, and sent a general pardon throughout the empire. 
Our Kavr-lciu^ in Lin-hwcd cheUy took advantage of the amnesty, and contem- 
plated returning to the capital. Now this Liu Shv-kiuen had, in the metro- 
politan city of Tung-king^ at the foot of the Kin-licmg (* Golden-beam') bridge, 
keeping an apothecary's shop, a relative named Twng Taicmg-az. So, having 
written a letter of introduction, he collected a few things, with some money 
for the journey, and presented them to Kcm-Jciuj bidding him on his return 
to Tung-^ng to seek a home in the family of Tung Tmrng-az. Then Kanjin 
k*iuy having taken leave of Liu Ta-lcmg and shouldered his bundle, departed 
from Livrhjoai cheu, and by easy stages returned to Tung-king, He drew 
near to the foot of the Kin-liang bridge, and when he had arrived at the 
apothecary's shop belonging to Tung, he presented his letter of introduction 
to Ttmg Tsicmg-8Z, Directly Tu/ng saw Kau-lciu and had glanced over Liu 
Shi-kiuen'a letter, he thought within himself, saying : " How can I receive this 
KoAtrlciu into my family? 

Trcmalation of the Extract from the Shvml-hil chu^n (2), v, native text, page 14. 

If indeed he were an honest man and sincere in purpose, he might be 
useful in going in and out of the house, and also in teaching the children some 
good things ; but the fact is, he has been an associate of idlers, he is of a bankrupt 
house, and a man of no principle ; — and besides, those who have been offenders, 
and have been cut off from society, certainly will not change their former dis- 
positions. If he remain in my family, he will subvert the good principles 
of my children, and teach them nothing good; and if I do not treat him 
civilly and keep him, it will be about equal to brushing the skin off my 
friend Liu TorUmg'a face." Then he just considered within himself, and, by 
way of pleasing both parties, he received Kcm-Uiu into his family to take up 
his abode, daily gave him wine and food, and treated him well for a fortnight. 
At last Tung Tsiam^-az meditated a way out of this awkward business; 
he took out a new suit of clothes; and, having written a letter, he addressed 
himself to Kcm-lciuj saying: "My poor family, like the light of the glow- 
worm's fire, cannot make any body illustrious; and I am afraid that bye 
and bye it will be injurious to you. Sir. But I will recommend you. Sir, to 
Dr. Siaur-sUf and after a time you will obtain promotion. What do you think 
of this, Sirl" Kau-lciu was much pleased, and thanked Tun^ Taia/ng-sz. The 
latter then sent a messenger to take the letter and to direct Kom-Jciu to the 
Doctor's mansion. The porter announced his arrival to Dr. Sia/u-su, who 
came forth to see him. But when he had read the letter, and knew that 
Kww-lciu was originally an idle vagabond, he communed with himself, thus : 
"How shall I manage in treating this man? — but it will be best to appear 
friendly, and I can recommend him to go to the palace of the Emperor's son-in- 
law Wcmg TsinrliUf to be a private attendant on the Governor Sia/Uruxmg; — ^he 
is fond of such men." He then replied to Tung Tsiwng-sz'a letter, and kept 
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k. 15. ftl4\ ehU-Uanl yi-yL Tsz-fi 8i^4iatl yl-Jung shU (^*tng, shi kiin kdn 

1. 2. jiUy sUng Kau-k'iH UU nit SiaU-todng Tu T'airw^ ckU. Che Tat-w^ 

1. 17. 7ia\-8hi, CM-t8ung fftDdng-ti mi-/u, Shin-tsung Htjodng-ti tl fit-mh. 

m. 2. T*d hl-gat/ung4iil jtrtr^wUf ching yiing chi-ydng tijtn; yi-kihi Sictit- 

m. 18. ^ Hi6-8^ chal-jtn cKt ahU, nung ehe Kau-lciH lat, pat kUn4iail, pienn 

n. 4. h\, 8U% ua sid hioiitshii, sheu-liU Kau-JeiH tsai fii-nui U6 k6 tsif^sui, • 

n. 21. Tsi'ts^ Kau-k'tH taaiJirUi tsai Wdng Tu-w^ fiirchung cKH-fijUi, t*^7ig 

o. 7. Jdorjin yi-pdn; Tsi-kU tad ji yu^n ji 8U ji tain ji kin. HwH yi-jl 

0. 25. SiaiX-iodng, Tu T^ai-wei, Jcing- 

15. Extract from the ShioiMiilt chuen (3), v. native text, page 15. 

a. I. tdn 8dng^htn/an-Ju/il'Chung dn-p*ai yhiryen c?men tstng siaii-kiik^ 

a. 16. Twdn-wdng, Che Twdn-wdng nal-sht Shtn-tsung T^ien-tsi ti shX-yi 

a. 30. tsZf ChS-tsung Hwdng-ti yd ti, kien chctng tung kid, p*at haH kiil td- 

b. 15. wdng ; shi ko tmng-mtng taidn-aiaU jivrwHy feMdng taz-ti m^njun^- 

b. 30. pdng-hien chi ai, toil yi-pdn pH-hiail, vyd yl-pdn pH-hvnliy kang wd yi- 

c. 17. pdn pd-gaif jd kin-kin ahU-hwd todrad-pd-t'dng ; tl-Jcid, tdr4dn, ptnn 

d. 4. chd t*iad'Siz; cJiiu, tdn, ko wU, ta£ pdrpH'^hiod, Tdng-ji Wdng Tu-icH 

d. 21. /it-chung, hwat pi yen-yhi, ahwiii Id kU-pi tatng Tiodnr^wdng ku-chung 

e. 6. ta&4ingy T^ai-wei liii-aH aidng-p'et; taiil tain ad-p^, ahl-kung Udng 
e. 21. t*ady nd Twdn^jodng Icl-ahln taing-ahed, gcUl-lat ahU-yuhirll ; akaik-ki 
£ 6. mdng-hien ahU^dd-ahdng y% tili ^r-ydw^ ch\ yd nien ch*ing, Chin-chl 
t 22. az-taz ki-ahi tad-H hail aUUiad Itng-ldng. Tivdnr^uodng nd-lcl ^-tsk 
g. 9. pd4d ahed, k'ad-liad yl-hwUt, tad had, Wdng Tu-wei, kien Twdnr- 
g. 23. wdng ain-gai, pOn ahtod-tad : " Taai yid yi-kb yd-Vdng pi-kid^ y^shi 
h. 9. che-k6 tavdng-jln yl-ahed ta6-ti, kid pd taai ahed-t*ed; mtng-jt ta*ii hat 
h. 26. yi'ptng aidng-^ng." Ttodn^^wd/ng td-hl tad ain aiS hedri aidng, nd pi'^ 
i. 1 2. kd pi-ahi kang^miad. Wd^g Tvrwe^ tad : " Mtng-fi tau-ciCiirlaty 
i 26. adng chi kdng-chdng, pien kien Twdrirwd/ng yid ai^iad lidng-kS, i- 
j. 10. k*id ji ai yin^in chi mu tain taiii Jang adn. — Ttodn-fvdng aidng-piy 
j. 26. humt kung k'u4iad, Ta£-jl Siad wdng, Tu T^ai-^w^ ta*u-ch'u yd-ldng 
k. II. pi-kid h6 Ivdng-kd chin-chl yd. az-taz, chd yi-k6 aiad-kin hd-taz ahing^ 
k. 29. liad, ydng hwdng-ld pau-fd paH-liad, ai^-Uad yi-Jung ahu cKtng, kid 
L 14. ahl Kau-k'id adng-k^d, Kau-Jcid Ung-liad Wdng Tu-wei kiunrchl 

1. 28. taidng-chd lidng-pdn yd wdn k*i hwa^rchung, cfCd\-ch6 ahil-chHng, Mng- 
m. 12. t'ed Twdn-wdng kdng-chung, lat; pd ni4n-hwdn-li ch/uhtrpad yii 

snow, moon/ frequently imply ' an unrestrained and gay career of pleasure:' (cf. 14. m. 5. 
and fe&'ldng 13. b. 8.) 

The word Hdn * is frequently used to designate ' natives of China/ especially such as 
are brave and manly, like the word Briton in English: (v. 13. j. 6; also 11. e. 12.) 

FH-md (14. j. 3), ' son-in-law of the Emperor,' appears to be used as a title (cf. 15. n. 24), 
and Ui^-fU (16. g. 28), ' brother-in-law/ is used in speaking of another in the third person, 
for mi-fa (14. 1. 23). 
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Ka/urJeiu in his mansion for the night. The next day he wrote a letter of 
recommendation, and sent it by a business-like man, who was to guide Kau- 
Uva to the mansion of the Governor Sicm-wang. Now this Governor was a 
brother-in-law of the Emperor Chi-taimg^ and a son-in-law of the Emperor 
Shdn-tstrng. He was very fond of elegant and rare men and things, and espe- 
diallj of such men as our hero. As soon as he saw Dr. Siau-^s messenger 
bearing a letter and introducing Kcm-lciuy he bowed and was pleased; and, 
having at once written a reply, he received Ka/w-Tciu into his house as a private 
attendant. From this time forward Kmjir-lcm was treated in Governor Wcmg*8 
mansion just as one of the family, and thus on all occasions. Now it hap- 
pened one day that the Governor, 

Trcmdation of the Extractfrom the Shvml-kh chvhi (3), v. native text, page 1 5. 

Sicm-womg, on the occasion of the celebration of his birthday, ordered a ban- 
quet to be held in his palace, to which he invited his brother-in-law Prince Twcm, 
Now this Prince Tvxm was the eleventh son of the Emperor Shin-tsu/ngf and 
the younger brother of the Emperor Chi-tsimg, He had the supervision of the 
chariots and the standards of war, and he had the title of viceroy. He was a 
man of intelligence and beauty, and was acquainted with all the gay and 
frivolous people of the age ; for gallantry and knowledge of the world there 
was not his equal. Music, literature, and painting he had thoroughly investi- 
gated, and it would be superfluous to speak of his powers in kicking foot-ball, 
playing on the guitar, carving, netting, and the other accomplishments of 
singing and dancing. On the appointed day, the Prince came to the Governor's 
mansion, where the feast was prepared. Having invited Prince Ttocm to be 
seated at the head of the table, the Governor took the opposite end. After 
the wine had gone round several times, and ten courses had been despatched, 
Prince Tvxm, on rising to wash his hands, accidently entered the library, 
where, on a book-shelf, suddenly his eye fell on a pair of beautifully wrought 
ornaments re}»'esenting two lions in jade-stone. They were ornamental paper- 
weights, very finely carved and curiously figured with dragons. Prince Tvxjm 
took up the lions and held them in his hands, while he kept admiring them, 
and saying that they were beautiful. Siom-wcmg, seeing that Prince Tvxun 
liked them, (then) said : '^ I have besides these a pencil-stand in jade wrought 
with dragons, made by the same artist, but just now it is not at hand; to- 
morrow I will find it and send it to the palace." Then Prince Tvxxoh having 
thanked him again and again, they returned to the saloon, where, after further 
carousal, they separated. — Twavrwcmg having departed, returned to his palace, 
and on the following day Sia/Ur^cmg, the Governor, took out the ornamented 
pencil-stand of jade and, with the two paper-weights, — the lions of the same 
material, — he placed it in a little silver casket; and, having wrapped the 
whole in a handkerchief of yellow gauze, he wrote a letter, which he sent Ka/ur 
k'i/u to deliver. Kavr-Iciuy having received Governor Wang's orders, took the 
two precious articles, and with the letter in his pocket, he proceeded to Prince 
Ttoan'i palace. The keeper of the gate annoimced him to the steward, who 
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m- 30. yuen-kung, MH to^i yuen-^ng cfCU lat, wdn: " Nlshl nhrkd fit- 

n. la II taUajini"" Kau4c{d, shi-lUpd, tdrtau: '' Siah-jln shi Wdng/u-md, 

n. 27. fxn-chungy tS^dng yUrtodnrlci lat-tsin td-todng," Ytthi-kung tau: 

A. 11. '^ Tien-hid tmi t'tng-sdnrll hd siaU hwding-m^n U-lci-lciily n\ ts£ Inoo- 

0.27. ifett." Kau-k^iHtaa: 

16. Extract from the Shwiil-hil chuen (4), v. native text, page 16. 

a. I. ^^ Sidng-fdn f/tn-tsin,** Yuen-hung yin-tad tHng-m4n. Kavr4ciA 

a. 13. Jcdfn-sht kien Twdn^wdng t*ed tai jtten-shd T^dng-kln, ahtn cJCuen 

a. 26. t^avurl'Ang pad-yau hi w4n-wil chwdng siii t*iail pd, siH-^Ung pad 

b. II. isitn Uxn i chd 1c I cKUi tsai tiau-4^ pien, tsU cJCvicn yUckwdng khn^ 

b. 26. Mn-sien fvjung hiu, adn^wU ko siail htodiftg-fn^n sidng-pwdn cA^ 

c. la t8*ii Jci-lcid. Kau-k'id piirlcd,n kw6 1c U cKCng-chwdaigy U Uai 
c 24. tadng-jin pel-heu si-heu y^. Si Kcm-lcid hd-tdng fdrtsi ski yun Uxd 
d II. la% ndrk6 1c irk* id t*dng t'i k'l4at, Twdnr^wdng teHrkS pHrchd hidng-jtn 

d. 28. tsdng l\ chl hwhn tau Kau-lcid ahvn-pien, Ndt KaHrHid kien Jeir 

e. 12. 1c id lat, y^shi yi-^i ti titn lidng sMrkd ytienrydng kwal ti hwdn 
e. 28. Ttodnr^wdng, TwdTtrwdng kien4iail tdrhly pien w4n tad: ** Nl M 
I II. shin jin?"" KcMrkHd hidng-ts*iSn kwet-kid tad: '* StaC^-H shi Wdng 
£ 24. TurivH Uavrdiiiy shea tung-jtn shi ling tsi sdng Udng pan yd-wdn-kH 
g. 10. lat tsin-hien Td^wdng, yiil skUH^tng tsaints^ pai-shdng.^* Tuxmr 
g. 23. wdng t*ing-pdy siait tad: ^^ Ts^-fu <Mn jdrt^ ktodrsin,'* Kau4cid 
h. 7. tsd dCa shUr-ch^tng tsin-shdng. Ttodnrwdng leal hd-ts^ IcdnrUa^ 
L 2a wdnrkH tu ti yu t*dng hed hodn sheu4iatl k*ii. iTd Twdn-wdng tsQ 
i. 5. pd-ll ydrk'i hidrld; kid sin-w4^ Kau-Uid tad: ^ N\ che-lai humf-H 
i. 22. k'irkHd, nl hwdn ts6 shiTtr^mdf" KaQrJcid yid sheil kw^r/ed tad 
j. 6. "Siai^ti kiau-tsd Kau-kHdy hd hodn ti ti Id paV Tiodnrivdng tad 
j. 21. ^' Haii ! n\ pien hid dCdng lat ti yi-hidng shu}d" Kavr-lcid pat tad 
k. 5. *'JSiail'tl shi hd tdng-ydng jin, kdn yd gwn Wdng hid kidT Twdn- 
k. 19. wd^ tad : " Gh^shi tsH-y4n sh^ mtng loei t'im-hid yuen, tdn t'i hd 
L 4. shdng f " Kau-kHd tsat pal tad : " Tsang kdn I " Sdn-hwiit wiirtsi ka/dr 
1. 17. ts*&, Twdn-wdng ting-yad t'd t\ Kaurlcid du^ti 1cedrt*ed sie-tsui, 
m. 2. kial-^hdd, ts*at t*i kl-kid. Twdn-wdmg hd ts*al; Kau-kHd chS^ pd 
m. 19. ptng-sdng pd/n~s£ tu shi cKHrlat fdng-fd/ng, Twdn-wdng nd shin^/an 
n. 4. mdrydng, che k'i-k'id yi^^ p'iail-kiau nien tsai shvnrshdng ti Twdf^ 
n. 19. wd/ng td-hl nd-ll 1c^^fd/ng KaOr-lcid hjoiitf^ 1c Uy tsid lid tsai hung- 
o. 5. chung kw6 yi-y^. Tsz-fi pat k6 yhtrhwiii dmen ts'lng Wdng Tu-w^ 
o. 20. kwng^ihwng fd yin. 

The use of tdng\ for 'that/ is frequent, especially in the phrases t&ng-ji 'on that day' 
and t&ng-dkt 'at that time:' (cf. 13. m. 27; 14. k. 2 ; 15. d. 16.) 

The aocumulation of attributes and epithets for nouns is a characteristic of the style of 
the Skwili'hH; e. g. fed-ldng p'd-ld'hit ttz-U (13. b. 8 — 14) : (cf. 13. i. 23 — 27 ; 13. 1. 14 — 21; 
and ehi-ch'ing laH-shl tijtn 14. a. 10 — 15.) 
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soon came out and asked, ^'From whose mansion do you come?" Kavrlciu^ 
having paid his respects, replied : ** I am from Son-in-law Wang^s house, and 
am come to present some precious articles of veriu to His Highness." The 
steward said : '^ He is down in the court of the palace, kicking foot-ball with 
other members of the imperial femily; — ^go over there." Kcm-Uvd said : 

TrofndaiMn of the Exl/ract from the ShwUl-hilt chuhi (4), v, native texty page 16. 

" I will trouble you, Sir, to show me the way." Then the steward showed 
him to the door of the court. While Kcm-k*iu was looking on, he saw Prince 
Twany having a turban of the T^avig dynasty, made of soft gauze, upon his head; 
he wore a nankeen vest embroidered with dragons, and adorned with streamers 
of fine muslin, with embroidered lappets turned down in front, but loosely 
adjusted on the side of his dress. On his feet were boots elegantly adorned 
with gold thread and the flying phoenix. Three or four members of the 
imperial &mily were assisting him to play at foot-ball, and therefore Kcm-Km 
dared not to cross over to him, but he stood waiting behind the attendants. 
Now it happened that Kau-Jcm had some experience at foot-ball, and 
when the ball arose from the ground and Prince Twcm failed to receive it 
well, it fell towards the crowd at the side of Ka/w-Uiu, As he saw the ball 
coming, in a moment he boldly gave it a magnificent kick and 'sent it back 
agun to Prince Twom, When Prince Twan saw it, he was greatly pleased, 
and at once asked, saying: "Who are you?" Kcm-lciu came forward and, 
kneeling, said : " Your humble servant is Gk>vemor Wa/ng^s private attendant, 
I have received some precious articles to present to Your Highness, and I have 
a letter also with reference to these things." When Prince Twam, heard this, 
he smiled and said : " My brother-in-law has truly great consideration for me 1 " 
Kam-Jem then took out the letter and presented it, and Prince Twa/n having 
opened the casket and looked at the precious articles it contained, committed 
them unto an attendant; but before they were gone from his hand, he asked 
Kcm-k*%Uf sajring: "You know how to kick foot-ball, what is your name?" 
Kau-lciu again made obeisance and said : " Yoiur humble servant is called 
Ka/urJciuy and has had some inconsiderable experience in kicking foot-ball." 
Prince Twa/n replied : " Very good ! Come down to the ground and have a 
game." Kanjtrlciu bowed and siud : " Your humble servant is a person of no 
rank, how can he presume to engage with Your Serene Highness?" Prince Tvxm, 
replied : " That is, by classifying the clouds and associating great names, to 
make the world harmonise, but what objection is there to your kicking?" 
KqAJirk*iu again bowed and said : " How can I presimie?" and after declining 
several times. Prince Tvxva insisted on his playing. So Ka/urJciu just bowed 
his head and asked pardon, and then, rising from his knees, he went down to 
the playing ground and took a few kicks. Prince Tuxvn called to the people to 
stand back. Kavrfeiu only used his ordinary skill) but he displayed a refined 
and elegant deportment. Prince Tw<m was pleased with his manner, and 
requested him to stay at his palace. The next day he prepared a great feast, 
to which he invited €k>vemor Siaur^wang. 

PART II. I 
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17. Extract from the S6^kw6 chi (i), v. native text, page 17. 

a. 2. SdTirktvd chi, Tsi^'shtod Chdng-jdng Twdnrkwei hieing shau-H, 

a. 16. kt Ckin-liU Wdng, inad-yen-t'H-hdy liSn-y^ p^nrtseil Fi^mdng shan, 

b. I. Yd sdn kqng shi-fany heu-mien hdn shlng td kU jin-mh, kdn chi tang- 

b. 17. ts'ien Hd-ndn Chung^ cJivhUi Mln-Mng, td hu: " Yl-tsS kiu 

c. I. UeUr Chdng-jdng kien 8£ H, sui t"ed hd dr s^. Ti yu Chin-M 

c. 16. WdTig, wi chi hUshi, pit kdn kaH-ahlngyfil yU hd pien, Iwdnrtsau c^ 

d. 2. niii. Kiun-md 8£ sdn k'u kdn^ pHrchi Ti chi sd-tsai. Ti yu Wdng 

d. 1 8. fA-chi si'kdng, lij^hwiil yid hid,fil chung In niitj sidng-pail dr leH, yiH 
®- 5- p'^ i^^ chtrkid, fan-shlng tsah-mdkng chi chung; Chin-litt Wdng yu: 

e. 19. " Tsz kien pU-k^d kiiirhodn, sU-pi sin hw64ii. Yu-shi irjin I t siang- 

f. 7. kiy pd ahdng gdn pien, mwdnrti Jdng-ki, hS^dn chi cliungy pH^en 

f. 22. htng-ld; ching toU-nai-hd, hwA yid lid-ying tsicn-pe cKing^cvAny 

g. 6. ktmng mdng cha;d yad, chi taai Ti-tsihi fl-chuen Chin-lid Wdng 
g. 1 9. yu : " Ts^ t*ien tsil ngd hiUng-i/i y^, sui siit ytng-hd 4r king tsien-tsihi 
h. 5. kUn-ldy hing chi wil kang, tsU t*dng pit-ndng hing^ shdn kdng pOn 
b. 19. kien yl-4iil. Ti yil Wdng ng6 yU U'ail-tili chi chung. Ts ail-tin 
i. 4. ts'ien-mien shi yVad chwdng-yueny chwdng-chii shi yl mling lihng 
i. 1 7. hdng jl, chiii yU chwdng hed, K'lng-kid plA cKH-hd, si hid kwan 
j. 2. iiodng-kien chwdng-heu ts'ait-tiil-shdng hdng-kwdng cJCung t^iin. 
j. 13. Hwdng-mdng wdng shiy kid-ahi ijr-jtn ng6 yU ts'ail-tiiir'pwdn, Chwdng- 
j. 37. chii w4n yu: ^^ Ar shait-nien Bhiit-kid chi ts^f" Ti pH-kdn ying; 
k. II. Chin4id Wdng chi Ti y&: " Ts^ shi tdng-kin Hwdng-ti; tsad ShA- 
k. 25. chdng-shi chi lwdm,y t*adrn4n tad ts^; Wil nal Wdng <C, Chinrlid Wdng 
1. 10. y^." Chwdng-chu td k'lng tsai pal yH : " Chin sienrchau Sz^*dy Ts'Uv- 
1. 24. li chi ti, TsiJu-^ y^, Yin kien Shl-chdng-shi mai-^kwdn tsi-hien^ ku yin 
m. II. yil-ts^y Sui fd Ti jl chwdng, kwei tsin tsiit-shl. — Kid-shwd Mln- 

The appositional form of oonstrootion is more firequent in the ShwUi-hti than in the 
ffaH-k'iil. By the appositional form we mean to denote the aggregation of clanaes, begin- 
ning with verbs which have no apparent subject, but they proceed (without any oonnectiTe 
particle being used) to explain something in the preceding clause, and on this account we 
have designated them oppositional. 

The Sdn-kwH chi, or 'History of the Three Kingdoms/ has been referred to in p. 16. of 
Part II. Sir John Davis speaks of the same work, in his book on the Chinese, as being 
** the only readable Chinese Chronicle ;" and he considers that it contains matter as likely 
to be genuine as the stories detailed in Livy. The style of this work is remarkable for its 
classic terseness, but it is without the adornment of particles to any great extent. A few 
are used ; but the sequence of clauses, which are generally of four or five characters, 
suffice to show the connection and the mutual dependence of ideas. Absolute clauses are 
of frequent occurrence, and there is a general absence of pronouns and partidep. Noona 
and verbs form the staple material, by the different position of which the grammatical 
relations are expressed. 

TtU^shwS (17. a. 6) is the regular phrase for the beginning of a new chapter, and irt^ 
bKwS (17. m. 22) for the resumption of a subject which was previously mentioned. Skau 
(17. a. 14), 'few,* here means 'young,* the word niin, 'year,* being understood, or rather 
the ahoA being put for the full phrase ahai^-niin (i 7. k. i) ; a part being used for the whole, 
which is a common rule in Chinese phraseology. This fact should be bom in mind, 
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Translation of the Extract from the Sdrirkwd chi (i), v. native text, page 17. 

The History of the Three Kingdoms. 

The story goes on to say, that Chcmg-jang and Tvxxmr-kwei, having with 
violence laid hands upon the young Emperor and the Prince Ghin4iu, rushed 
blindly through the smoke and fire ; and, under cover of the night, fled to 
the Fl-mcmg mountain. About the third watch, voices were heard behind 
them, and a great multitude of horsemen pursued them. In the fore-front was 
Min-kungy an official of the second class, from ffo-nan; with a loud voice he 
cried : " Ye obstinate rebels cease to run I " Chang-jangy seeing that the crisis 
had arrived, immediately plunged into the river and died. The Emperor 
with the Prince Chirirliu, unconscious of the real state of things, and not 
daring to speak aloud, hid themselves among the tangled grass on the river's 
bank. The cavalry dispersed in all directions in the pursuit, without becom- 
ing acquainted with the Emperor's whereabouts. But the Emperor and the 
Prince concealed themselves until the fourth watch, when, as the dew was 
fieJling, and they felt the cravings of hunger, they embraced each other and 
cried ; but fearing lest any one should find them out, they stifled their voices 
in the jungle ; then Prince Chin-Uu said : " In this place we cannot long beguile 
the time, we must seek for a means of saving our lives." Thereupon, having 
girded up their clothes, they crawled up the side of the bank. , The ground was 
all thick with prickly brambles, and, in the darkness, they could not see to walk 
on the road. Just when they had no other resource, all at once there appeared 
an innimierable swarm of fireflies streaming past; the light shone splendidly, 
and they wheeled in their flight only before the Emperor. Prince Chin-liu 
exclaimed : " This is indeed Heaven assisting us, my brother ! " and forthwith 
they followed the fireflies' Kght and proceeded until shortly after they saw the 
road, and travelled upon it until the fifth watch. Then being footsore and 
not able to proceed, and seeing on a mountain side a heap of grass, the 
Emperor and the Prince lay down in the midst of it. Now in the front of 
the heap was a &rm, and the farmer was dreaming in the night that two red 
suns had fallen at the back of his farm. Awaking in a fright he threw on 
his clothes, and, issuing from the house and scanning every side of it, he saw 
at the back of the farm, on the heap of grass, a red light shoot upwards to 
the sky. In a state of trepidation he went to look, and behold, there were the 
two Uttle fellows on the side of the grass heap. The farmer asked, saying : 
"You two youngsters, whose sons are youl" The Emperor not daring to 
reply. Prince Ohin-liu, pointing to the Emperor, said : " This is the present 
Emperor, who, when the revolution of the ten Chang-ahi broke out, fled, and 
with difficulty reached this place. I am the Prince junior. Prince Chin-Uu^ 
The farmer, in alarm, bowed twice and said : " I am TsUiri, the younger bro- 
ther of TsUirUy the Minister of Instruction during the late reign. Because I 
saw the ten Chang-shi selling office and envying good men, therefore I withdrew 
in private to this place." He then supported the Emperor to enter the farm, and 
on his knees presented wine and food. — But to return to the story : — Min-kung 

I 2 
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m. 25. Mng khrirehdng Twdn-kweii, nd-chU ijD4n: " T'ienrts^ hd-tsaif' Xhm^ 
n. 8. ySn I taai pwdnrlii sidng-shiy pHrckl hd wd/ng, kUtTig siii ahd Ttodn- 
n. 23. ktoeiy hien t'eH t/U m^ hidng-htd, /an ping si 9dm stnHml. Tsi H kid 
o. 9. tU shtng yi-m^ silt Id chWirein, NgeU ckl TiiStA chwdng; kiSn she^ 
o. 25. kl, to4n cJii. Rang shwd tsidng-su 

18. Extract from the Sdn-kwd chi {2), y. native text, page 18. 

a. 2. Ts'aU yin Kiing kiin TL Eitmrchin C'dng-lciL KUng yu : 

a. 14. " ICwd pH-k'd yi-jl wH kiun, taing Firhid hwdn Tu^ TsuiA ckwang- 

a. 29. ahdng chl-yiH aed-md y?-pX; piyilTi shtng. KUng yU Chin-UH Wdng^ 

b. 15. kdng^hing yi-md, It chtodng ^r king, FH-taii sdn-Uy 8^-4* H Wdng- 

b. 30. yUn, T*air^vei Ydng-piu, Tsd-kiun KiaHrweij — Sh4n YH-Jcidng : 

c. 12. Yvd-kHin KiaH-w^y — Chaiirmtng; ffeH-kiun Kiad^wei, — Pai^sin; 

c. 24. Chung^un KiaH-wei, — Tu^n-ahaH; yi-htngjtn chiing, ad-^jhv^mJd; 

d. 8. UHrchd M-kid, kiun-chtn kial-k^H. Sien shi jtn tsidng Twdnrkum ^eit- 

d. 23. kl, wdng Jdng-a^ haii4ing ling-hwdn hcnl-md yil Ti ki Chin-lid Wdng 

e. 9. k*t't86. TaH-ti hwdn Icing^ sien shi Ld-ydng siail-^r yaii, yu: ^^ Ti 

e. 24. ft Ti, Wdng ft Wdng; Tsien shtng wdnr4ct tseil .FS-mdng/* (M-ts^ 

f. 8. ko ying k*t is in, KU-kid htng pH tail sd-li, hwH-kUn tsing-k*t jArjl 
f 25. (Xtn-tU che-t'ieny yi-chl jtrirmh tadrlat Fi-kwdn shi-st, Ti yi id- 

g. 12. king, Tuen-shad tsed-md eh'it w4n: '*ff6-jinf" Sid-k^t-ying-Uy yi- 
g. 26. tsidng /i'Ch'it,lishtngto4n: '' T"idnrtsz hd-tsaif' Ti chhi-H pH-ndng 
h. II. yh^ Chin-lid Wdng l^md, hidng-tsihi ch'i yU: " Lat-M hd-jtnf* 
h. 25. Ch6 ytl: *' Sl4idng Tsi-li, Tdng-chd yV Chin-lid Wdng ytl: "Ji^ 
I 8. lat pait-kid yi ? JH lat kiS-kid y% V CU ying yu : " Ti-lat paH-kid,'' 
i. 24. Chin-lid yu: " JCi-lat pail-kid, Ticn-t^ tsai-tsk, hd-pU hid^mdr Chd 
j. 10. id king htodng-mdng hid-md, pal yU tad-iso. Chin-Hd Wdng % yhfh 
j. 25. fim^uo^ Tdng-chd. Tsi^'H-^i-chung, ptng-tvd shl-yti; Chd gdn K- 
k. 10. chl, l-hwai fVU chi i. Shi ji hwdn kdng, kien hd t^airhed, kU-kd 
k. 2 7. t'dng-k'a ki^n-tihi kdng chibig pd kiin liatl ch'tthirkiod-yit-si, Tdng-chd 

becanse by this rale only can many expressions be understood which defy a literal 
rendering. 

LiSn-yS (17. a. 24), lit. 'connecting night,* i. e. 'joining night to day/ becomes equiva- 
lent to our adverbial expression, day <md night. The translations of titles of officers men- 
tioned in this work cannot, in all cases, be considered satisfftctoiy. The changes which 
have taken place in the Chinese political world at different periods, and the whimsical 
alterations in the names of offices, present great difficulties to an English translator. 

The use of yfi* (17. c. «6; 17. m. 11) or ytt*» (17. e. 30, and h. 27) for teaJ«, 'in,' and 
tfAi^ (17. d. I. and e. 13) for H* the genitive particle, with dr^ m the mark of resuU, are 
peculiarities of this style, and in which it approaches that of the ancient classics. 

Htng-ia. (17. f. 22), 'to walk on the road,' is an expression which would mean literally 
'to walk the road,' but it must be explained either as we have translated it, 'to walk on 
the road,* or be understood to make a phrase, or, as it were, one word, meaning 'to tntvel, 
to proceed on their way.'' 

'M 'T '4 "t 'd^ 'M 
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overtook Ttvaiv-kweiy seized him, and demanded where the Emperor was; 
Ktoei said that he had missed him when half-way on the road, and that he did 
not know where he was gone. Kwng forthwith killed Ttocm-kum, and hung 
his head from hia horse*s neck. Having divided his soldiers to scour the 
country in every direction; he himself mounted a horse, and, following the 
road, went alone in quest of the Jugitivea. By chance he arrived at Tsiii-i^s 
£Eunn. /, seeing the head, asked ahout it. Eung having explained minutely, 

TrcmslcUum of the Extract from the Sdn-kwS chi (2), v. native texty page 18. 
Tmi4 led Ewng to see the Emperor. The Sovereign and his minister hoth 
wept bitterly, and Eung said : *' The state cannot exist for a day without a 
prince, I beseech Your Majesty to return to the Capital." Now at Tsiiiri^s 
&rm there happened to be a lean steed, which they prepared for the Emperor 
to mount, whUe Ewng and Prince Chin-liu rode together upon one horse, and so 
left the farm and proceeded on their way. Before they had gone three short 
miles, the Minister of Instruction — Wcmg-f/iin, the Governor Ycmg-piaUy the 
Gk)vemor of the Army of the left — Ohtm Yii-kitmg, the Gk)vemor of the Army 
of the right — Chcew-mangy the Governor of the Army of the rear — Pcm-wn^ 
and the Governor of the Army of the centre — Yue/nrsha/a, with a crowd of 
people and several hundreds of horsemen, met them. The Prince and ministers 
all wept aloud; and, as a first measure, they sent a man with Tvxm-Jcwei'a 
head to the city, with the command to expose it, and to bring back some 
suitable horses for the Emperor and the Prince to ride. These being obtained, 
they proceeded towards the city; and thus was fulfilled the former saying of 
the children in L6-y<mg : " The Emperor is not an emperor, the Prince is not 
a prince; a thousand chariots and a myriad of riders come in from P^-mofi^." 
Before the cavalcade had moved many furlongs, what should they see but a 
host of people coming to meet them, with banners and flags darkening the sky 
and marching amid clouds of dust. The officers changed colour, and the 
Emperor also was exceedingly afraid; but Ft^en^Aot^ -putting spurs to his 
horse, rode forward and demanded who they were. From behind an em- 
broidered flag, a general burst forth and, with a stem voice, asked : " Where 
is the Emperor?" The Emperor himself in a state of fear, dared not to 
speak; but CkinrUu urged his horse forward and Bhouted: ''Who is this 
conung?" Chd replied: "The overseer ot SirUcmg, — Twng^h6y Chin-Uu 
said : " Do you come to protect His Majesty, or do you come to seize His 
Majesty 1" Chd replied: "I am come on purpose to protect him." Chdn- 
liu then said: "As you are come for that purpose, why do you not 
descend from your horse?" Chd, in a state of fear and confusion, at once dis- 
mounted, and made the salute on the left side of the road. Prince ChirirUu 
then spoke to him and calmed his troubled mind. Tung-ch6 from first to 
last carefully observed his expressions, and secretly cherished the desire of 
making him Emperor. On the same day they returned to the palace and saw 
the dowager Empress, and they all wept together; but on searching in the 
palace they were unable to find the imperial seal. Tung-^hd had stationed 
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tun-f»ng ch'tng-wai; meirji tax (A-Md mit-kiun, jUehtng hw4ng htng 
kiairM; pi-sing htodng-hwdng pH^dn, Chd efCHrjl kung-ttng lid toU 
ki-tdn; UeCrhiun Kia/d-weiy Fau-sin, lai hien YiAen-shaH yhi: ""TUnff- 
chd pi-yiH Unn sH ch*a chV Shad yu : " Ghau-Ctrig sinrling, wiris6 
Jnng^Ung:' PaOr^n kien Wd/ng-yun, yi yen k"Us£. Yun yu: " Tsie 
yUng shdng-l.^' Sinrts£ yin p^n-pH kiun-ping t*eil T(U shdn JcU-Ua^ 
TUng^chd efCau-yiU Hd-ttin hiung^i jrii-hid chl ping, tsin kwei chdng- 
it; 8z wet Ll-jH yu : 

£xtract from the Sdnrkwd chi (3), v. native text, page 19. 

*'WtlyilfiTi,liChinrliilWdngh6-ja?'' Ll-jHyu: '' Eln-diau-tHng 
uni chu, pH-taiu tsz-sht hing-ai, chl tal yih pien \, Lat-jl yU W4n-mtng 
yuen-chungy ckavrtsl p^kwdn^ yu \fi-ti; yiit pU taxing chi, chdnrchA; 
ua wei'Jciden chl hing, chtng taai kvnrjV^ Chd hi; ts£-jt td pat yenr 
hunii p'ieny tsing leung-hidng. Kung-hidng kial kU TUng-chS, shut 
kdn pa^-tau, Ch6> tai p^-kwdn tau-Hail^jen-hed 8ti-8u tail yuhi-m4n hid- 
mdf tai-kienjl si; tsiU hing sd sitln, Chd kiad i*tng tsih chl yd; nai 
lUshing yi: ^*Wil yiil yi y^n, chung kwdn tsing-t'ing.** Chdng-kwdn 
tsi ^r. Chd yu : " T*ien-ts^ wei wdnr^nin chl chuy Mn2 MJei-l, pU k'd-\ 
Jung tsung-miad shl-tsl; kin Shdng nd-yd, pd-jd Chinrlid Wdng, 
tsung-mtng hail-hid, kd chtng tdru?ei, wit ydflTiU Chin-lid Wdng; 
chU idrchln \-w^ hd-jdV* ChU kwdn t'ing pd, pd kdn cKd shlng, 
Tsb-shdng yijtn t*ul gdn, chi cKd H yd ySn-ts*i&n, td hu: "Fit k'd ! 
pd kdl J^rshi hd^tn? kdn fd td^yuf T*ien-tsz nal sien-Ti te ts^ 
tsu wd kwo^l; hd tS wdng-t/l-U; jil yd wei tswdn-nl ye?" Chd shi 
chl, nal Klng-cheu Tii4i, Tlng-yuhi yi, Chd nd ch^i-yu: '' Shdiv- 
ngd-chi, sang! ni-ngd-^hi, sh!" Sui chi pei-kien yd chdn Tlng-ytieTu 
Sht LlrjH ki&n Tlng-yuin p^hed yl^tn sdng-ti Jci-yu hien-gdng. 



Very few oonneotiye particles are employed in the Sdn-hw6 chi for ' and' or ' with :' yfi * 
11 found (17. h. 34) ; but kiwu-chin (18. a. 8. and d. 13), 'prince and ministerB/ ia without 
any connectiye: (c£ Parti. Art. a88. i.) 

Pil-k'd yi-ji tri2 (18. a. 15), ' cannot be a day without,' seems to be a usual form for the 
expression 'cannot dispense with.* Compare Chrest. 7. a. 10. ft »eq. and pm-k'd pH-kwiti 
'you could not dispense with meeting him.' (10. d. 6.) 

Observe that cAi ^ (i 8. a. 30) is used for, and is similar in meaning to, chi « ' only.' TU ^ 
(18. b. 7) is used appropriately for the datival sign ' for,' as it means ' to give ;' but a little 
&rther on it is used for the conjunction 'and' (-^to c%im 'with'), and it is followed by 
kiing* (18. b. 15). 

Ki' {iS. e. 5) is here used for 'and/ because perhaps yil had been just employed for 
the mark of the dative; and its original meaning suits better the idea of union than does 
that ofytfC to give'). 

Li-ydng (18. e. 17) was an ancient city in ffo-man, the capital of the ancient monaroh 
FU-hi. 

'^. 'Jt 'H '^% -ft- 'R 
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his troops outside the city, and every day he inarched them, heavily armed, 
through the streets and markets, causing terror and uneasiness to the people. 
Moreover, he went in and out of the palace without the least concern. This 
being the state of things, Governor Pausing of the Army of the rear, paid a 
visit to Yuenr^Jia/u, and said : " Tung-ckd certainly has some sinister intention 
which he will carry out if he is not removed." Shorn replied : " The govern- 
ment is but recently become settled, we must not lightly make any move." 
Fcm-sin went to see Wcmg-f/iinf and repeated his thoughts on the state of 
afiairs. Tiin replied : " It will be well to hold a consultation about it." Sin 
himself thereupon led away the troops under his command to the Tai moun- 
tain, where they encamped. Ttmg-chd induced also the soldiers under the 
command of Ho-tdn and his brother to give him their support, and he then 
privately consulted Zv/w and said : 

TrcmsUuion of the Extract from the Sdn-hjo6 chi (3), v, native text^ page 19. 

" I wish to depose the Emperor and to set up Ch^n-liu, the Prince. What think 
you 1 " Li-ju said : " The present government is without a head, surely this is the 
time to execute the business, if you delay there will be some change of course. 
To-morrow^ in the Wdn-^ning garden, summon all the high officials, and pro- 
claim your intention of causing an abdication; those who do not follow you, 
kill; for the present is just the time to impress them with your power." 
Cfhd was gratified, and the next day he had a great feast^ and an assembly, 
and invited the nobles and gentry. Now the nobles and gentry all feared 
Ttmg-chd; who then might dare to stay away 1 Chd waited for all the officials 
to arrive, and afterwards leisurely riding up to the gate, he dismounted, and 
came in to dinner, wearing his sword. When the wine had gone round several 
times, Chd bade them to cease drinking, and to stop the music, and then in a 
stem tone he said : '' I have a word to say, let all the officers present quietly 
listen." Then they all inclined the ear, while Chd said: ^'The Emperor 
is the lord of all people, if he has not a dignified appearance he cannot per- 
form the rites in the temple of ancestors and to the gods of the land. Now 
his present majesty is timid and weakly, not like the Prince Chin-liuj who is 
intelligent and fond of learning, and may well succeed to the great throne. I 
wish therefore to depose the Emperor and to set up Chin-Uu, the Prince, what 
do you tliink of it, my lords 1" All the ministers, when they had heard it, were 
afraid to utter a word. BtU among those who were seated was a man who 
arose, pushed away the table, and standing erect before the assembly, with a 
loud voice said : ^^ It cannot be ! It cannot be ! Who are you that you should 
dare to utter such great words? The Emperor is the son of the late Empe- 
ror's lawful queen. From the first he has been without fault or error, why 
take traitorous measures to dethrone him ? Do you wish to become a usurper 
and a rebel?" Chd beheld him, and saw that it was the Tszrli of Xing-cheu, 
— Ti/ng-yuen by Tuvme. Chd in a rage shouted out : " Those that obey mf , 
live ! those that are adverse, die !" Forthwith grasping the sword at his girdle 
he wanted to destroy Ting^veiXy when Li-ju, on seeing behind Ting-ytierCs 
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j. 13. toeirfung pinrpin, sheiH M/ang^^iin hwd M, nil ma dr M, IArj4 ki 
j. 30. Uin yu: ^ Kin ji yin yen cht chU, pa Jed t*6n kw6-ching^ lai-fi hiding 
k. 16. Tu-t*dng kung^^n." Wi cfu chang-jin kiai kiuen Twg-yuen shdng- 
k. 29. md^r IctL Chd w^n pi-kwdn yu: "* WH so^en hd kung-taa/eut'' 
L 14. LO-^i yu: ''Ming hung chd \; A T*di-kid pa mtng, I-ytin JlUig 
1. 29. chAyVt T*ijtng4nvdn ; CKang-yl wdng tang weiyfdng 4^ M tsljl, Uaa 
m. 14. 6 9dn «4{ yu CiaH; kd H6-hwdng kau T*ai-nUad 4^/% du, Kln-tkdng 
m. 3a tin yidy tsung-^mtng jtn-<hiy ping-wdfan haii kw6-M; hung fiol tooi 
n. 15. hiun Tai-ti, sd wi tsdn yd kw6 ching yid wd I-Hd da td isai. H6 
o, 2, led kidng chu /trU chl 8£? Shtng-jin yun yid I-yun chl chl, M Jed 
o. 19. wd I-yun chx chit$i Uwdn y^" Chd tdndpd* 

20. Extract from the Sdnrkwd chi (4), y. native text, page 30. 

a. I. ki€n hidng-iaihi yd shd chi; I-ldng, F'dng-pi kicn yU: ^ Ld 

Shdng-shU hal nui jtn wdng, kin sien hai chi k'dng t'ten-hid chin-pd.^ 
Chd nai chl; Sz-Vd Wdng-yun yit: '' Tl4i dn s£ pd k'd taidrhed 
ndngshdng, Ung-fi iaai-V* Yd-dii pi-kwdn kiai sdn. Chd gdn-kien 
U yd yuhirm4n. Hwdrkien yi jin yd md dit ki, yU yuSnmUfn wai 
wdng-iat. Chd w^n LX-jd: "^ Tsz h6 jin yiT Jd yu: '' Ts^ Ting- 
yuJin i-4^, ting^ Ld; mtng, pu, tsiy Tdngsicn chi y^. Chdrkdng t&ii- 
sd pi chl,'' Chd nalji yuM tsi^n^ Tsifi ji pad Ting-yuSn yin- 
kidn chtng-wai nl-ch^ Chd nd yinrkiun t*dng Ll-jd dCd^ng; 
Udng-chln tdi yuSn, chi kiSn L^-pd, Ang sdrftt kln-kwdn, pi pi-kwd 
chen-p'ad htodn t*dng-^nad k'ai-kid, ki t^Uodn padrtai^ tsdng md ii ki^ 
9di Ting Kitnrydngy dCu tad chin tsih^ KOnrydng chX Chd md yd: 
'^Kwd-kid pa hlng, yen-hwdn Idng-kiuSn^ i-chi wdnr^min t^drl'dn. 
Ar wd chl'tsqn chi kung; yin kdn wdng-yin /irH, yd hodn chm^- 

PanMd (18. i. 21) 'to protect His Majesty.' Here kid^ 'an imperial oarriage,* it 
employed, by metonomy, for royalty itself: (ct Part I. Art. 182.) 

Hing kial-th\ (18. 1. 2$), * to walk the streets and markets,' is a use of the verb hUtg, 
abready referred to in the case of hing-H * to proceed on the way, — to travel :' (cf. 18. £ 22.) 
KUn (18. m. ao) ' to see/ in the sense of ' have an interview with,' is yeiy claHHical : (c£ 
Chreet. 4. g. 8. and often in the Sz-thik.) Yin (18. m. 23) with the signification 'to q)eak, 
to deliberate/ is a mark of classic style, and is different from wei (18. o. 97), which means 
■imply ' to tell :' i-tin (18. m. 28), lit. 'another heart/ or a 'different mind' from that wbidi 
he manifested, here means, 'sinister design.* Wi-Vd (18. n. 9), 'cannot as yet^' is a Teiy 
elegant expression : indeed the whole reply of Shau is worthy of careful notice. 

The rapid transition from the narrative of Pau-tin*a interviews with Tiwi^tihcM and 
TTan^-yflii to his placing himself at the head of his troops is a characteristic of the style 

TM (19. a. 20) is used here in an uncommon sense, with the negative jvfi before it; it 
assimilates in meaning to/4 'as.' The whole expression in this passage means, 'There Is 
no time like the present for action.' 

* ChJ6 td n6 pd^ ' CM in a great rage drew his sword.' These charaoten were inad- 
rertently omitted in the native text. 
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back a man of great ability, of a bold and upright figure and a dignified 
deportment, holding in his hand a long ornamented spear, and looking round 
with earnest eyes, came forward and said: "To-day this is the place of 
feasting, we cannot parley about the affinirs of state; to-morrow in the 
Imperial Hall we may publicly discuss.*' Soon afterwards all present exhorted 
Ting-ytten to mount his horse and go. £tU Chd asked the officers, saying : 
"Is that which I have said in accordance with justice or notl" LvhM 
replied: "Your Excellency is in error; in ancient times the Emperor T*ai- 
kid was of weak mind, and I-yiin dismissed him to Tcmg-hing; and when 
the Prince Chcmg-yl ascended the throne, and in twenty-seven days did 
more than thirty acts of wickedness, Hd-kwcmg accused him in the Great 
Temple and deposed him. But although the present Emperor is young, he is 
intelligent, humane, and prudent, and he is without the least fault of any 
kind; imd yoUy my lord, are the Taz-li of a foreign state, and have hithei;^o 
had no concern in this government, moreover you have not the great talents 
of /and H6; how then can you take on yourself the business of deposing and 
raising to the throne f A sacred sage once said: ^ Those who have the mind 
of I^yiin may act as he did; those who have not his mind will act like 
rebels.'" 

TranskUion of the Extract from the Sdn-kwd chi (4), v. native text, page 20. 

Chd was enraged, and, grasping his sword, he sprang forward wishing to 
kill Chi; but the councillor F'wng-pi restrained him, and said: "President 
La is looked up to by all the people, and if you should begin by injuring 
him, it is to be feared that there will be a commotion in the empire." Chd 
then stopped, and the Minister of Instruction, Wang-yiln, said : " It is not con- 
venient to discuss public afiairs after wine, another day we will talk about it" 
Upon this all the ministers departed. Now as Chd was leaning on his sword, 
standing at the entrance to the garden, he chanced to see a mounted horseman 
prancing up and down in front of the place and flourishing his lance, did 
asked Li-ju who the man was. Ju replied : " He is Ting-yuerCa illegitimate 
son, his surname is Lily his name is Pu, and his title is Ftmgsien, your lord- 
ship should avoid him." Chd then re-entered the garden, and so got out of 
the way. The next day it was reported that Ting-yuen was at the head of 
troops outside the city and challenging to battle. Chd in a rage went forth, 
accompanied by Lirju^ leading troops to meet him. The two lines in semi- 
circles stood opposite to each other, and there was LH-pu, having a golden 
band round his hair, and having on a military cloak beautifully embroidered, 
armour also of the T*ang period, and a girdle wrought with lions and gems. 
He spurred his horse, raised his lance, and following Ting Kien-ya/ng, came 
out to the front of the line. Kienryam^ pointed to Chd, and upbraided him, 
saying: "The government b in misfortune, and the eunuchs are managing 
affidrs to the ruin and desolation of the people and the country. While you, 
who have not an atom of merit, are desirous of creating rebellion. How dare 
you traitorously attempt to cause an abdication?" Chd had not time to reply 

PART II. K 
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h. I. t'ing.'' TUng-chd vMA hunit-yen, Ltirpu ftrmdt 8hdrkw64at TUng- 

h. 16. chd hwdng-tseU, Kien^dffig sH kiun yhi shd, Chd ping td^pai, tut 

h. 30. sdn-shl y4 U Jddrchai. TaU chung shdng-t Chd yu: " Wil kwdn Lu- 

i. 15. jm f% cK6mg^tn y^, Fi>, j6 U ts^in, hd lu t^ierv-htd tam?'' Ch'dng 

j. I. ts^ihi yi-jtn cKU yu : " ChilrMng wit yiu, meu yu Liirfu t'Ung hiAng^ 

j. 16. chl Ict-yilng ^r vrClrmm^ kienrli wdng-i; meu ping savrtaqn pHrldnr- 

k. 2. chichi shtod, Ltirpu kUng^heH lai Udng: k*d MV Chd td-hly kwan 

k. 1 7. k*i jtn nal Hii^f4n Chung-ldng taidng, Ll-sU y^. Chd yu : " Jti tsidng 

1. 2. Ad-i shwd chl?*' SH yH: " Mea w4n Chil-kung yiil mtng-md, yt^ haH 

L 1 8. yu : " Chl-t'a^'ji'Mng tiien U; »U Uf ta^-Ttui, tsai yUng kinrchU, Ui ki k't 

m. 7. €tn; mea kang isin shwd-t8*£f Ltl^u pi fdn Ting-yuSn, lai t^ed Chdr 
m. 22. kUng i." Chd w^n Ll^jH yU: " T^inh'd hUr M yu: " ChOrkOng 

n. 7. yH-ts'Ut'ienrUdfhd-^yi'md?'' Chd hi^^ yil^hl^ kqng yil hwdng^ 

n, 23. kin yi-ts'ienrlidng, ming-chU ail ahl-kd, yUrtai yi-t'iaH, Li-aU tat-^AO^ 

o. 10. U-vjUy t*eil Lxirpd chat lai /il4'df kiurirjtn wei-chu, /Stt yu : " K*d aUr 

o. 27. paH LU Taidng-Jduny 

21. Selections from iEsop's Fables, translated (i), v. native text, page 21. 

a. 2. Silrmii klng-y4. 

Si yiH toei Jit-cIi^, ng&ping taai cJiwd/ng taidng-tauy chUng-ta^ hwdn 
t^ing /q/n-Ju, Ut-fd yu: " Wil yiU yi-wU, jUrtd^ng ahi chl; aiii <M mU- 
t*iail yi-aHy ling k^i-ta^ cM chl, ahi ndgfhg-twdffhfoin, V^ Chdng'4a^jiir^mi7^ 
cht-chl, pit ndng-twdn. FHhwuichlyU: ^^ JH taid chit-t'iail ch^eu-ch^iA^ 
ta*£-4i /an-^h^, ahi n4ng-twdn feil /" YU-ahi md-pH ailt-aheit ^r twdn, 
FH yu: " li^gd a^ chl hed, jU-i^ng pil-4/qn-lt; hdyUH pit ahed jtn4cl, 
/an, t^ i yU chi-twdn. Taz-mit taHl-w^ ching V SOr^yun: "Sh4n 
cfCl aidng-t; — 'lihh, tai wdn wH yi-ahi; jd fqn-chl, ah^n wdmg, UH cHa 
hdm,, urOryiit pit-ahl yV Shin chl I Jill yi-kwd 4r Idn; kd-ku yi-famg^ 
chk, aien yiil pii^pai,/dn pilrjil kd-U aidng-Uhh chl wet mei yh, 

PaH gqn ahU, 
Sz'ta^ ahU^hwui yU kiaH-wai, aiaitrahU taai-pdng wdnr4*iail, Jang^ 

Kiaa, (19. d. 16), commonly ' to teach/ is here used, like hioQ.^^ 'to call,* for 'to command, 
to bid ;' and the next words, i'ing-UiHk cJd-yS, which are the object of this hicUi, are exactly 
in accordance with the use of the figure metonomy in the construction of phrases ; e. g. 
tsii^, * wine/ is here put for ' drinking the wine.* The whole phrase must be takoi as the 
object of k%a£i>, in one exjnressiou. (Cf. Part I. Art. ? t r .) 

Observe the use of the qualifying expression li-ihlng(^^. d aa), 'stem voice,* before the 
verb yii 'to say,' meaning ' in a stem tone he said,' or 'he said sternly.' A language like 
the Chinese, which is wanting in marks for the different cases, admits of great variety in 
translation without inaccuracy, but good judgment is requisite to an idiomatic version 
from or into this language. The words of Twng-cKd (19. d. 25) exemplify the remarkable 
terseness of the style of the Scm-htod; here we have literally, 'I have one word, all offioos 
quietly listen,* — ' all officers incline ear.* (See the translation on page 63.) 
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before Lu^jpni^ at a flying speed, darted across. Ch6 at once withdrew in a 
state of trepidation, but Kimiryam^ followed him with his troops also in pur- 
suit, and (7A^'« soldiers were completely routed. After retreating for about 
thirty furlongs, they threw up a stockade, and a council of war was held. Gh6 
said : " I perceive that Lii-fm is no ordinary man ; if I could obtain him, what 
need should I have to be anxious about the empire?" A man then came out 
and said : " My lord, be not concerned, I am a fellow-townsman of Lil-^pUy — 
I know that he is brave, }mt without much sense, he looks at gain and forgets 
right principles ; I can, with a very small amount of fine talking, cause LU^im to 
come and pay his respects to you. Will you allow itl" Gh6 was much pleased, 
and observed that the man was the veteran adjutant-general Lirseu. CM 
said: "But how will you speak to himl" Seu replied: "I have heard that 
your lordship has a celebrated horse, named the * Purplcrhare/ which can go 
a thousand furlongs a day, I must have this horse, and with gold and pearls 
obt^n possession of his heart ; and I will so manage to address him that he 
shall turn against Ting-ytLen and come over to your lordship." Ch6 asked 
Lirju, saying: "Will this do?" Ju replied: "Your lordship wishes to take 
the empire, why should you have any concern for a horse 1" C1h6 then gladly 
gave it up, together with gold, a thousand otmces, several tens of bright pearls, 
and a jewelled girdle. Li-seu took the presents to give to Lii-pu in the 
entrenched camp. While hiding himself in the road, the soldiers surrounded 
him, but Seu said : " I have a message to general Lii-pu.^ 

Tranalation of the Selections from JEeop^s Fables (i), v. wxAme text, page 21. 
The comparison of the bundle of wood. 
Once upon a time there was a father laid in sickness upon a bed, and^ being 
about to die, all his sons stood around to hear his dying commands. The 
&ther said : " I have something which I wish you to attempt," and forthwith 
he threw down a bundle of sticks, bidding his sons to break them, and to try 
whether they could snap them in two or not 1 All his sons did as they were 
bidden, but they were unable to break them in two. The fether then instructed 
them, and said : " Do you now pull out each stick ! and snapping them one 
after the other^ try if you can break each in two or noti" Upon doing this, 
there was not one which remained unbroken. The father said : " After my death 
you should not separate I If you are united, you will not be insulted by others ; 
if you divide, then it will be easy to break and disperse you, just as this bun- 
dle of sticks shows. The proverb says : ' When the lips and teeth are alike 
united, not one in ten thousand will be lost; but separate them, and then the 
lips are dead and the teeth grow cold, and every thing is lost.' Pay attention 
to this ! Like as in a kingdom where each man considers his own house alone ; 
there are few who are not destroyed; but there is nothing so desirable as 
united strength I" 

The rat that returned a kindness. 
While a lion was soundly sleeping in a wild region, a little rat came 
playing near him. The lion having awoke in a fright began to play with him. 

K 2 
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g. aa mig 4^ h^rchl, Sz siii I chailJeth<M, ahU pH^nAng t&, gai-mmg choA'^ 

L 7. hid. SznihidaU8huM'Mchlt\8h4i(Mwi^ Sh^ 

h. 15. ti-mi^y heU yU 8z-48k urdrt^eA U-ck^ chl wd^ng, shi pHrnAng t&. ShU 

i. 12. nien chaH-ldd chl gq/n, sUi tsidng wdng ya^Hr^h^ az-ts^ chl ti-tu-ehln, 

i. 28. Mshisd-wei: "Shi-4r t'iaillid/ng, pO-chi hd t*iail UmT YiHyun: 

j. 14. " Ti Jdng-sheil-aht, sU/dng^heH; ti jaUt^inrchU, tM ja/A^; UH wH 

j. 30. Jang-ahi jin sic^, CKtng JciH/ng kmji chl da^ifh shi taiang^at ch% 

k. 15. gqnrjtny yi wlrk'd ting y^ ?" 

1. 2. Che-/u JciA Fa. 

1. 7. Yi^ che-fu tsidng che44n hihi yd siatt4cq/ng, pit-ndng k\ Ch^-JU 

1. 23. kHU Jdu yU A-mi^o Fit. FH kd kidng4in io4n yu: ''Ni yit^ hd-s£ 
m. 10. siang-k'iA?'' FU yu: '' Ngd eke Id-k^ang kHU FiirU pd-kiH:* FU yH: 
m, 25. " Jt^ tang kien kdng k*t che, 4^ pien Ut md.; t8£-jin tcmg-cKH ts^ Jrqng, 
n. 1 1, jd-jit chut sheil 4^ ta% ngd yi toiimdng wet I." JH ahi-^inj ki-^t kHU 
n. 29. FU, yi tdngsien tsin k'i4l, nal k*d. Jin ^ siJmg FU wdnshMig, pSrjH 
o. 16. tsi-htng imhk-U. 

22, Selections from iEsop's Fables, translated (2), v. native text, page 22. 

a. 2. Ldng ttvdn yd/ng-gdn, 

a. 7. Zti yiil hiung-kiuhh, kd-pin yU ldng, wei ydmjgfM, kH^lidng sii-hdy 

a. 23. tsUng pH-k^^ng htodn, k'iH ldng tsd^^. Ldng tH cKOrcKal, tsiang 

b. 6. ydng nd-hwd, gin yU: " Ir k*ien meit-kiu^ kH^Udng; ji-kiit pH- 

b. 20. hwdn, shi hd taiirllV' Ydng yu: *' Ftng-wd tsz-s^, nal kufdng-kiu^ 

c. 4. v^kau y^." Ldng win kiu^ ytl: " Ydng pA-Jc^ng chaH, ^r yOt 
c. 17. ptng-kH/eUr Kiu^n ytl: " Ylng, kiit, kiat k*d tsd-ching."" Ldng tH 

c. 30. chvM-lai ylng, kiU, mihi^miin sidng^i. Ylng, kitty cKing chln-si ! 

d. 13. ydng k'ien kiuhi Udng, ngd-thng mit-kl; ptng-Jt wd-kaA, kt gan tsidng 

d. 28. ydng, gdn-liU chl tsui'' Ldng tiii ydng yu: *^Hien yid ti-ching, ^r 

e. 12. shdng lai hH?" siii shd-^il. Yilr-shi kaHrchl-kiu^ ytl shln-^-chl 

Shl-UH (19. e. 25) Bhoold be M-tH 'tbe gods of the land and the grain,' which are 
worshipped by the Emperor and his suite, in person, on particular occasions. TsUng^miaii 
(19. e. 23) is the 'Temple of Ancestors/ which also receives a periodical visit finom the 
Emperor. 

Shdng (19. e. 28) ' upper' for 'superior,' and is here put for the Emperor, as the highest 
individual of all the superior classes. 

TaHng-mtng (19. f. 6), 'intelligent-bright/ is here put as an attribute to ChiMrliU, but 
after instead of before it, and where we should use a relative clause. It may be looked 
upon as an apposition to the previous word, and its position is worthy of attention. 

T%ng-pd (19. g. i) ' having heard,' in which pd, * to cease,' gives the force of the perfect 
tense in European tongues: (cf. Part I. Art. 197.) Tad-thdng (19. g. 7) 'among those 
sitting ;' shdng ' upon, upper,' stands for several ideas in different constructions. Compare 
tUn-thdng (8. b. 4) 'at the inn,' as we say, "o» *€fhange** for "(Uthe Excka/ngeJ" 

Tii'ttz (19. h. 8) means the legitimate son of the Emperor, the son of the principal wife, — 
the Queen, who is called CMng-thi^. 
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The lion with his paw covered him, so that the rat, heing unable to escape, 
cried piteously from beneath the claws. The lion bethought himself that the 
rat had a very small body, and that if he killed him no profit would accrue, 
so he deemed it best to let him go. The rat was therefore let off, but on 
another occasion he met with the lion caught by mistake in the hunter's net, 
and with all hb strength he could not get out. The rat remembered the 
fiEiYour while under the claws, and at once set about gnawing the net through 
with his teeth, and at last he gave the lion hb liberty. Just as in the world 
we say : '^ Of twelve beams of wood, we know not which is the strongest^ 
And again they say : " When you can deliver any one, you should do so ; when 
you can spare any one, you should spare, and on no account look upon others 
as insignificant. Lest indeed the mean man of to-day should be our bene&ctor 
to-morrow, — ^who knows 1** 

The coachman praying to FU (Buddha for HercuUs), 
One day a coachman got his carriage wheel sunk into a little jpit and was 
unable to raise it out, so he begged for assistance from Arnida Buddha, who 
really descended and enquired, saying : '' What do you want?** The man said : 
'' My carriage has fallen into this pit, and I pray for the power of Buddha to 
pull it out." Buddha replied : " You ought with your shoulder to raise the 
vehicle, and lash your horses, then assuredly it will arise from this pit; but if 
you let your hands hang down and wait, even I shall be powerless to help 
you." Thus it is in the world ; when affairs are urgent, men pray to Fii; but 
they ought first to exhaust all their energy, and then they would be able to 
manage them. For if you call on FH ten thousand times, it will not be so 
good as using your own exertions. 

Trcmalation of the Setectione from JEsop^a Fables (2), v, native text, page 22. 
The sentence of the wolf in the suit about the sheep. 
In former times there was a savage dog, who petitioned a wolf, saying that 
a sheep owed him several measures of com, and that he would on no account 
pay, and he begged the wolf to act as arbiter. The wolf sent out a bailiff to 
seize the sheep, and having caught him, he examined him, sa3riug : " You have 
owed a certain dog some com for a good while, and have not paid, what sort 
of principle is that?" The sheep replied: *' It is no such thing, but that mad 
dog has accused falsely." The wolf asked the dog, saying: ''The sheep is 
unwilling to confess, have you any proof against him?" The dog replied: 
'* The eagle and the kite can both bear witness." The wolf then summoned 
the eagle and the kite to appear before his hce and to testify. They de- 
clared that it was all true; that the sheep owed the dog the provision, " We 
have seen it," said they, '' and he is not Msely accused, we beg you graciously 
to take the sheep and deal with him as the law directs to cure him of this 
crime." The wolf then took the sheep and said : " Now we have strong proof, 
do you still persist?" and forthwith killed him. Thereupon the dog which 
had at first accused him, with the wolf which had adjudged the affidr, together 
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e. a8. Idng-hwdn, ping kd^nr<Mng-chl ytng^it, {ahi-Mi yi-too,) hdng fan k'i 

1 13. y<J^w^. J^ sMrjtnjjd yiil tsz-tsatj met chaii hw^jmg-hd! yiH; yd t*dn 

t a8. Idng chi kwdn, yuh^rka/d jH kiuin, kdnrching j4 ying4ciil; M pHrpi 

g. 13. wdng k't plng-kung twdn-8£ 1/ Yen ydn: "Sidng yiU ch%/4n let 

g. a;. ^mT JClpAMi 

h. a. Til-sM yau tad. 

L 7. Si yiiX t&reMy yuhtrji ^irpH; yd ivH, UH yaiH; ahi yiil U^tsS Uaf-taien/ 

h. 2$, sh^ tei ch*hi ^r yah-chl, £*eh chU tab cKl, htlrtl Jcd-Jden, l-toei yah 

i. I a. aMng tai-tab^fH taai yail-chl. Tab yil: '^Jil am kiuhirlii, pUmdng 

i. a;, hai jtn^fdLn hai taiS-ki" J'Cl ahi yih Idng-avnrck^, chdng taai gdn-ll, I 

j. 14. yhh-yu hunil-jin, $r pHrchi ahi tai hvyiiu Shin chit 

k. a. Filirt^eA kHU ping. 

k. 7. Si yiU /iint*ed, aill jiii 4^ vxA-yung^ tai-ai pi-ti yi-ping, fang k'd 

k. 24. kienrydng yil-ahi; nal k*i k*t ahu yH: '* Sien-^ng, ta£ ngd yi-mH, pU- 

1. 1 a ku>6 kin-wei yi-ping taHl; t^drji ta£-4dng t ^H-paii.*' K*i ahu ta£-kd c7iv-ko 

L ig. fdn-ahing; "ff6-ai yi-ping 9" X'ai-jhi yvr<hl. FU ti k"t ping; ad^i^ 

m. 15. ahU-ltny tain p*lfd-k*Uf H6 Jet ahu-chi y4 taai/ JH ahi-jtn ad tod: 

n. a. " Tail hit Vven yl.'' YiU yun: « Ti-taUy Mining/' ahi y^I Fdn-jtn 

n. 16. pi-aU kd aheU k*ifqn tai, vyH chi-4a*4n ytl jtn, cKlng-k^Ung {yiUjUft^ 

o. 3. ping), tai hwai chl todn ). 

23. Official Papers (Lin's Letter to Queen Victoria (i)), v. native text, 

page 23. 
a. b. I. KlnrcfCa% Td-chtny Plng-pH Shdng^hU, Lidng-ffH Taung-tU, Lin, 

a. 1 7. Plng-pH Shd/ng-ahU, Lictng-Kfvdng Taung-tH, Taaig, 

b. 17. Flng-jm Sht-ldng Kwdng-tung Siitn-fit, /, 

c. I. hwUirt^Ung chaH-humi Ymg'M4l kw6 wdng, toet ling-kin drpien 
c 15. yenrai; chaii-tS t^veTV-tad wd-az pH-ydng hai-jtn, \ Zi ki; jtw4a'tng 

Kw6-shl (19. h. I a) is a union of two Terbs, ' to pass oyer' and ' to fitil,* pat for ' trans- 
gression' or 'fetdt.* (Cf. Part 1. Art. loi.) 

Hidng (19. k. 15), 'towards/ is used here for 'at:* (o£ Parti. Art. 407. 4.) JTiiii^ 
(19. k. 18) here means 'public,* as often; e. g. hUng-wdn {24. d. 15) 'public despatch,' bat 
in kUng-hidng (19. c. 10) it means 'nobles,' and h&ng-taiii (19. 1. 11) means 'just^* beoaose 
justice is founded on the common rights of mankind. Again, h&ng (19. n. la) is 'you, 
my lord :' (cf. ao. d. 13, 14.) TtvU-hed (ao. b. 14) ' after wine.' Here ttiii, ' wine,' is put for 
'drinking wine.' 

Observe the ellipsis of the substantive verb in tizKd jtn yi (ao. c. a3 — a6). 

The description given of the dress of great men and heroes in Chinese romances is 
generally elaborate, as is that of Lii-pil (ao. e. a4 — f. 13), who played an important part 
in this story of the San-haH. 

Fi-mdb (ao. h. 10), lit. 'flying-horse,* Is an example of the use of the verb to qualify the 
noun ; but in such cases the qualifying verb or participle has often to be translated by an 
adverbial expression ; and here we must construe, ' his horse going at foil speed,' Skd 
(ao. h. I a), 'to kill,' is here used to intensify the expression, to imply that he darted acroas 
the intermediate space. The use of hid (ao. i. 4) 'down,' or 'lower,' for ' throwing up' a 
stockade, or 'entrenching themselves,' is very idiomatic. In &ct thdng and Kid, as will 
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with the false witnesses, — ^tHe eagle and the kite (a nest of birds of the same 
feather), — divided the sheep among themselves. Thus it is in the world, if a 
man possess wealth, it will daily bring crosses and woes upon him, and should 
he cross the path of a magistrate who is greedy like the wolf, and an accuser 
like the dog, and false witnesses like the eagle and the kite, then he must not 
expect to have it decided according to any justice in the case. So the proverb 
says : " The elephant has tusks of ivory, and we bum his body for them, is it 
not sol" 

The venomous snake bit^s the file. 

Once upon a time a venomous snake wound itself into a blacksmith's shop, 
and every thing which fell in its way it gnawed. Now it happened that a 
sharp file came in its way, so the snake coiled itself round it and began to 
gnaw it, but his mouth suddenly coining in contact with the sharp teeth of the 
file, drops of blood were to be seen; he thereupon thought that these were 
from the wounds inflicted on the file, so he went on gnawing it. But the file 
said : " Your heart b very venomous, you are not able to hurt others, but, on 
the contrary, you may injure yourself" 

Just so in this world, those who have the hearts of wolves are constantly 
in secret slandering others, but they unwittingly defiame themselves. Beware 
of such ! 

The axe-head begs for a handle. 

There was once an axe-head, which, although sharp, was useless, so he 
thought within himself that he must obtain a handle, and be useful in the 
world. Then he besought a tree, saying : " Sir, give me a piece of wood, only 
sufficient to make a handle, and some other day I will, as in duty bound, 
reward you." The tree on seeing his branches so abundant, thought, ' Why 
should I grudge a handle?' And so generously gave him one. The axe now 
having obtained a handle, cut down completely all the trees which were in the 
forest. What stupidity it was in this tree ! So the men of the world have the 
saying : " Help the tiger by adding wings." Also they say : "Present a knife 
and beg your life ;" and so it is. Let every one keep his own share and on 
no account give to others, lest truly (as in the case of the axe handle) he may 
repent of it too late 1 

Trcm8l(Uum of Official Papers {LirCa Letter to Queen Victoria (i)), v. ruitiA)e 

text, page 23. 

Imperial Conmiissioner Lin, a Minister of State, a President of the Board 
of War, Governor-General of the Two ffu {Hu-naa^ and Hvrpi provinces). 

President Tanf^, of the Board of War, Govemor^Genend of the Two Kvxmg 
{Kwamg-twng and Kwamg-tn provinces), and 

Vice-President /, of the Board of War, and Lieutenant-Governor oli Kvxmg- 



unite in making a communication to the Buler of the English nation, in 
order to cause the prohibition of the opium traffic; showing that Providence 
does not allow any private arrangements soever to be injurious, so that they 
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da. pa^yu^ SMfliioii'Mi^^ha/OrBangt Kwei-hxa 

d. 17. 4r^u)dn ll toai; 4r t'Ulng ts^ t^ien^aH, t*ilng ts^ jUirt8*tng, wl^it p^ 
e 3. mingy yU acmg^ U-hai M yi, Ngd t'ienrchcm 8£-ha^ toeC kia; td 

e. 19. Htodng-HJii t'ien chtjtnyWil-sd-pil'/eii,4^hidrhtDdng tetli-yX,yl <»al ping- 
t 7. sang, plng-yit cht chung. Kwdng-iung, ts£ Jca^ hcnrHn \4aij liil4*ung 

f. 2a. meiiryi; f6m, Niiirti min^in, yti vxiirlaijan^ithuhh ddng^n, yU ^3-ft c^, 

g. la yiU 8ii^i nihi yil-Uz i. Tsi^ yU tdrhw6/ngy ch'd-yiy h4-^, t^ng^i, 
g. 27. kial Chung-kwd pail-ktoH cht cKdn; uxiUktodjd pHrii ts^ UH tod i-toeC 
h. 14. ming; 4^ t'ien-^hau yi-shi t*ilngj^, hti Ict/dn-mai ch'iU-ydngy tsu pH 
h. 3a kin-siy wH-fi Cm-si wa% fd I fien-ti chl «w w?ei «n y^, Na\ yik yi 
i. 19. chUng kdn I cM to^ d-pien kid-tai /dn-maiy yii^-hwd yilrminy I hoi Ici 
j. 7. ahln, 4^ meH k*l ll, ts'ihi hl^i ch^, Shdng shait kin tsi hH-sidng 
j. 22. ch*uhh jhi U^H jUshln tsai chimg yuhi, fd shu fdm, cfCcmg, «iw tatnr 
k. 7. ta^tdng ytt-mtn t^dmrJceh-fay 4/r ts'idng Jet 9dng, yi shit nl yvA-Ui (su 
k. 24. hd-pi ioei gaUH y^ jSn I. Td-ts*tng yi-t'iing ehl t*ien-hidy wu teal 
L II. twdn/Ong'Sil I ching jln-sin, k%k*^ng shi haVniii sdng4ing kdn-wn 
1. 27. chtn-4>ily shirl hien tsiang NUi-ti fdn-mai d-pien, ptng hl-shi chl jtn, yir- 
m. 15. t*\ ySn-htng chi tsUi yUng kin liHt cfCuhi; toet-^ t«b4^ng Ul-wA hi 
XL. I. kw^rhwd sd^H, kd^ hidmiii kwei-yi kdn^tn s^-htng tsaH-tsd; Uirfx 
XL 19. hM^-hvo6 wdm^y ling let chi-tsaH ts^-ioU pUng-fl chOrkwd kial jhiryid 
o. 5. ukfn kwel^nvd yi^ ch^n mtn-jtn hl^i /dn-ch^, pi cKtng : tsi hi ckl 
0.22. k*t hai-jtoy ka a-ic^ chi lUkin. 

have been seen, enter into many pure Chinese idioms. WU (20. j. 8) 'not, do not,' being 
employed for pH-yctA % is one of the characteristios of the terse style of this woric TVfaig- 
hicMg (20. j. 14), 'of the same village,' is another example of the predicate being of 
pregnant meaning, and like the attribute only being placed after the noun which it quali- 
fies. This form is common in the San-ktoS, We have chd td-hl (20. k. 13). 

Mark hd-l (20. L 2) 'by what means?' and compare this use of i with i-iceC M^f 
(19. t 25) 'how do you consider this?' or 'what do you think of it?' (of. 4. j. 2a and 
4. e. I.) i often has the foroe of the final particle 'that, to the end that,' or 'for the pur- 
pose of:' (cf. 19. e. 21 ; 23. L 14; and Part I. Art. 482.) 

Fa-ia (20. o. 1 7) ' to hide on the road.' In this expression the noun 14 follows th^ 
verb 'to hide' directly, without any particle to show the relation; but the sense of the 
passage compels the above rendering, just as in hing-Ui above (17. £ 22). This fbnn is 
firequent. We have a case in the next page; ngd-ping (21. a. 12) ' lying in sickness.' 

Pages 2 1 and 22 of the native text contain extracts from a work entitled : " Esop's Fables 
written in Chinese by the learned Mun Mooi/Seen-thtmg, and compiled in their present form 
(with a free and literal translation) by his pupil, Sloth," an allusion to which will be found 
in the Prefiu^e to this work, page viii. The style is quaint, easy, and well adapted for the 
expression of fihble. It cannot be considered, however, as a very good model for compo- 
sition, though it may serve as a stepping-stone to something better, and to fioniliarise the 
student with the eipression of native modes of thought. But these fiibles abound in good 
colloquial phrases, to which the student will be directed by the hyphen in many cases. 
And here it may be observed, that the hyphen in this work is often placed between sylla- 
bles which are merely grammatically united, and not absolutely, as is the case in oom- 
pound words; e. g. the negatives pU *not^' wii 'without;' some verbs, as «0f 'to foUow/ 
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maj serve the iuterests of individuals; and that the feelings of all men 
are similar, {for who is there that does not hate death and love life?) And 
although your honourable nation is two myriads of li across the vast ocean, 
yet you acknowledge the same Providence and the same human feelings, and 
there is not one of you ignorant respecting life and death, — profit and loss. 
Now the Celestial dynasty looks upon all within the four seas * as one family, 
and the benevolence of our great Emperor (like that of heaven) comprehends all ; 
even desert places and disconnected regions alike receive their life and nurture 
from thence. There has existed at Canton, from the time of the removal of the 
restrictions on maritime communication up to the present, regular commercial 
dealing, and the people of China, generally, have held a peaceful and profitable 
intercourse with those who came from abroad in foreign ships during a period 
of several tens of years until now. Moreover, with reference to rhubarb, teas, 
and the silks of the Lake provinces and such other commodities, which are 
the valuable and rich productions of China ; were foreign nations unable to 
procure them, they would be without the means of enjoying their lives; but 
the Celestial court, looking with benevolence towards all alike, has permitted 
trade to be carried on with foreigners, without the least stint or grudge, and 
has in this course undoubtedly had no other aim in view than to imitate 
the beneficent principles which unite heaven and earth. But there is a 
class of unprincipled Barbarians, who manufacture opium, and bring it here 
for sale. And thus, in order to contrive profit for themselves, they tempt the 
conmion people of our land to the injury of their bodies. Formerly the con- 
sumers were only a few, biU latterly the habit has spread its contagion, while 
it extends more deeply every day towards the centre of the land, — with its 
rich, fruitful, and flourishing population. But although, among the common 
people, there are many who gratify their appetites at the expense of their 
lives, and as this is the origin of the evils resulting from the habit, their 
case does not call for pity. Yet, when we consider the empire as a whole, 
under the rule of the Td-tsing (* Great Pure') dynasty, it is a matter of import- 
ance that the minds of men should be directed in the formation of correct 
customs. How then can we be willing to cause the inhabitants of the world 
to take with pleasure this deadly poison? Therefore from henceforth both those 
in the Inner land (China) who deal in opium, and also those who eat it, shall 
alike be liable to the severest punishment; and a perpetual prohibition against 
it shall be enacted and be made known every where. We have considered 
that this poisonous article is the secret production of artful and designing 
people within the boundaries of your honourable nation's tributary kingdoms, 
and that neither the sovereign of your honourable nation has caused it to be 
made, nor that even all these kingdoms manufacture it ; — ^yea, we have heard 
that your honourable nation does not allow your own people to consume 
it, and that offenders will surely be reproved. It is certainly from knowing 
its evil effects that these severe prohibitions have been made. 

* The expression 'four seas' sometimes means 'China/ at other times ' the world.' 
PART II. L 
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24. Official Papers (Lin's Letter to Queen Victoria (2)), v. native text, 

page 24. 
a. I. J^n Hn k*t kt-shi, — hS^H Jdn k^ifdrtHnaiy ptng Mn let chirtsaHf — 

a. 1 7. not toei tslng-yv^ chl taH. J 6 tai pHrshly ^r^'iw^ kdn chi4saii/dnrfnai 

b. 4. j/lnrf/iit Niiirti yu-mtn; tsU-shi t/H-ki chl sang, ^r hien-jln chl 8^; yitrH 

b. 23. chl llf dr i-jtn \ hai. Ts^Jdaljtn-Ut^trig chl sd t*ilng'h4n, t^ienrtad chl 90 

c. 12. pH-ydng. IlTie7i-cha,ilViH:fdnHwd'Ii;hd'n6lm,U'^^ 

c. 29. €l shing-mtng kwdn-td^ tsi i kaH-kial yU sien; Un^ is^Anig-taihi vji yunff- 

d. 15. kung-^4'>^, t-hvmi kwd-kiod Wdng; yi-tdn kin-yen, tsi yiH ti-yiil tcei 

e. 2. pHrchl. Kin yu hvei-kwd Wdng yd tsidng tsi luii-jin chl Orptenj 

e. 18. ydng-yv^n ttodn-tau; ngd Niil-ti kin-jtn kl-shi, yi shU-ktod Mn^tn 

f. 4. chirtsaH; let taHng'taihi l-king tsaii'tsd-chd, kwei-hwd U-tH pdn-Ung 

f. 20. htng aeil tsin-t^eA chl hal-tl; twdn pH-hk t*ien-ti kim kang-yiU tH-wiL 

g. 7. Fl'ta Niii-ti mtnrjtn pH-aheii Jet haij tal kwei-kwd min-jtn (K-yi^ 
g. 24. tsaHHsd, an chl let pU H-shl) kwd ptng taaH-tad shdng kin cAi, taS ^0$- 
h. II. kiod yi pH^sheU let hai. K'l pH-kd hieing t'ai-ptng ct^fUl Yi-cha^ 
L. 27. kwei-kwd kung-eh^n chl chtn, jtiris^ tsS mtng yU t*ien-llj ^r Shdng-t^ien 
i. 14. pH'cht kidng tsal. Ill hH jin48*tng 4^ shing-jtn. Yl-pi chl hu, hwdng 
i. 29. Niii'ti Id-ldng yenrkin, toU-ahi ki-ahl, UH-ahi kal-kwd chi-tsaH, tsung- 
j. 16. yi urd-chu k^d-mai, tod4i k*d^*d. T'k k*t kwei-phn t'H-laHj hd-pU kai 
k. 4. t*d pirni^f Hwhng Niii-ti setl-ch*^ d-pien teinrhtng fd-hd yi^ ghau- 
k. 20. loei, tsai yiU It-cKvhi kidrtal d-pien, taihirlat pU-^ng-pH yi-t% ^iau- 
1. 7. toei, K*ilng {dCuen nili ad taai t*d h6) ndn mi^n yUrahiy leUf^n, Shi U- 
1. 23. pU-U 4^ hai l-htng, yH hai-jtn 4f sien hal-ld y^, T^ienrchau dn sd-l 

i ' to uie/ which are employed as prepoeitioDS (then meaning ' with* or ' by*) ; and auxiliary 
verbs, as nd^g 'to be able/ 1c b 'can, may;' and demonstratives, as ttz 'this' and l;^ 'his f 
and the reflexive particles tsz * sel^' tia/ng * mutual/ are generally united by the hyphen 
to the words which they a£fect. Very much might be done in this way to make Chinese, 
even the terse, classical style, intelligible in Roman letter; and it is devoutly to be wished 
that the various dialects may, before long, be represented by the Latin alphabet, and be 
freed fi*om the cumbrous characters, which, for the masses, clog the path to knowledge. 

Siit-X (ti. g. 25), lit. 'follow, — ^use,' forms a redundant expression for 'with.' We have 
tUt alone in tUt-theH (21. c. 21) ' with the hand.' 

There is a great mixture of classical and colloquial terms in the style of these &bles; 
e. g. (in 21. a. 10) we have flb-clU instead oifHrt^n, which is the colloquial term. Again, 
"the lion was sleeping in {yil — 21. g. 10) a wild region;" "the mouse was playing tii 
(tsai — 21. g. 15) (or <U) bis side." Here different words are employed for 'in,' perhaps to 
avoid tautology, but yii is not often used in colloquial style. Pa/m-fu (21. a. 22) 'com- 
mand, bidding,' is the common expression for commanding an inferior. 

The expression ptirjii (21. h. 20) has occurred several times. It signifies literaUy, 'not 
as' or 'not like,' and must be explained to mean ' there i& nothing like' or ' the beet thing 
to do is:' (cf. 14. i. 24. and 21. o. 14.) 

Tdmg^ (21. i. 18) in the sense of 'to take* is not very common ; it corresponds in use 
to pa^ 'to take,' meaning 'referring to, touching, oonoeming,* it refers to the object 
mentioned, and helps to form an expression, like the " accusative of closer spedfioatiosi'' 

^m 'IE 
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TrcmslcUion of Official Papers {Lin*8 Letter to Queen Victoria (2)), v. ncttive 

text, page 24. 

But though you forbid the eating of it^ — ^what is that compared with the pro- 
hibition of its sale and the restriction on its manufacture? — this latter would be 
the rational means of cleansing the source. If you do not eat it yourselves, 
yet by continuing presumptuously the manu&cture and the sale of it, you tempt 
the lower orders of the Inner land (China), — you truly desire to live yourselves 
and to overwhelm others in death, — ^you seek your own profit, and bring loss 
upon other men. All these things are what the common feelings of humanity 
hold in abhorrence, and what Divine Providence will not tolerate. And since 
the power of the Celestial dynasty moves both Chinese and Barbarians, what 
diflSculty would there be in establishing regulations respecting their fate? 
But having regard to propriety, sacred honour, and magnanimity, it is cer- 
tainly proper, in the first place, to issue commands ; and, as heretofore no 
public despatch has been sent to the Sovereign of your honourable kingdom, 
if the matter be the subject of rigid prohibition on a sudden, then some may 
be tempted to plead ignorance as an excuse. BtU as the case stands, we 
would with the Sovereign of your honourable nation, covenant to abolish for 
ever this hurtful opium drug, we should forbid the consumption of it in the 
Inner land (China), and the tributary kingdoms also should forbid the manu- 
&cture of it. As for that which has already been made, your honourable 
government should issue commands for its collection from every quarter, and 
for its complete destruction in the bottom of the sea, nor let any more of the 
poisonous article e^st any longer in the world. Then not only will the people 
of the Inner land (China) not be injured by it, but also the said people of your 
honourable nation (who being the makers of it certainly know how to eat it), 
when the manufacture is forbidden, will of necessity be also uninjured by it. 
Will not each party then enjoy the happiness of peace ? And in addition to this, 
by your honourable nation's respectful and sincere obedience, you will show a 
clear apprehension of divine principles, and Heaven will not bring down 
calamities vpon its. This will be in harmony with the feelings of humanity 
and with those of the sacred sages. Also let it be remembered besides, that 
the people of the Inner land (China), being under severe prohibitions against 
the eating of it, if the aforesaid nations still manufacture it, there will 
assuredly be no market for it, and no device will cause profit to arise there- 
from. Thus, with the prospect of losing the capital and labouring in vain, 
will it not be better to change your plans for another employment? 

Furthermore, all the opium which can be found in the Inner land (China) 
has been delivered over to be consumed by fire, and if in future there happen 
to be any Barbarian ships conveying opium hither, the whole must be 
destroyed by fire. But we fear (as there will be other goods in the same ships) 
it will be difficult to distinguish the jewel from the stone, and all must be burnt 
alike. Thus, not obtaining any profit, and injury taking a substantial form, in 
wishing to hurt others, you will hurt yourselves first. The Celestial dynasty's 
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m. 12. chin/a wdfnrkwd chd, ehing yiii pHrts^i chi Mn, wei toil w^ yhi cte 

m. 28. piOrtaaU y^, KweUkwd Wdng tsi-^aH ts^-w^n, tot tsidng k6 ha\4Ge^ 

n. 13. ttodnrtsuy yuen-f/iH aH-htng t fed king. WH-hwdng shi c^ t*ing 

n. 27. cJiii tsi, 

o. 3. Tau'ktoang ahi-kitl nien ^r yu ji, t-hwiii Ting-kwd chi 

o. 31. chaa. 



25. Official Papers (From the * Supplementary Treaty of 1844'), v. native 

text, page 25. 

I. n ao-yiil KvnrcJCah Kungshi, Td-chtn Jwodryd k*ihi-yin, tsin 
cKit-Jceh hchwiX shuriii-hid^y tsi-lt fiirnien chi to^, 8£'heu Kiodng-dteu, 
FUrcheu, llid-m^ny Ntng^, Shdng-hal, wil kictng-k^eiHy kiun fung i- 
tcei sht 

II. Yl sd-yiil Eln-^'al, Kung-shi, TdrcMn hwd-yd k'iinryin sinr- 
ting med-yi chdng-cKtng fd-nien chl kieriy a^-hed vnl kidng'k*eil, kiun- 

/ung I'toei shi. 

III. Yl sin-ting med-yi chdng-cKtng tirsdn t*iait, h&^Kuin Uin 
k'eti pad kwdn yi-ktodn, niii sd yhifd yinjd kdn yuSn, hi ho^i/oH dCd 
cKau jl kwdn t^ng yt2, ts^ ytn liin ho ying-kwei Chung-hwd kw6 nH, 
\ cICung kung-hidng, 

IV. Yl Ktvdng-chea, FU-cheu, Hidnn^ny Mng^, Shdng-ha^ wU 
ktdng^ehy Jcal kwdn chl hedy Jet Ylngshdng med-yi chU-^, chi ch^ 
wU kidng-k'eh. FH-ch^nfd t^d-chu kidng-Ue^y yi pd-hU HwdrmXn tsaf 
t'dH^u kidng^*eily chu&n t'dng ia aidng medryi, tddng-iat Ying-kw^f 
Kung-shi yiU yU-ahi mingy pHrhU t^d-wdng, 4^ Ylngshangjd hw6 pei 
yd, pHrfd kUnrlingy ki tsidng Kung^hi kad-shi chi j6 wdng wdny ahSn 
wdng t*d<hU kidng^*eil, yid pien/dnnmaijin ping Chung-kwd yu3n- 
pien, Uhh-chuhi liSn-hd yi-ping chad tsu jl kwdn, Ytng4cwdn pHrii 
ts4ng4(fn, t'dng ffwdrmin tsai t*drchd kidng-k'eily yA Ylngshdng sz 
chvJhh med-yi, toi Kw6fd kU tsaiy ying-chad li pdn-ll, 

V. Yl tsiin tsai Kidng-ndn nii-king i-iingy l-hed shdng k*iin, twdn 
pH-k'd kwdn w^ pah kiau, yid sin Hng med-yl chdng^ing ti-si Cia4y 

Ying-shdng yu ffwd-shdng kiad-yi yi^kw*dn, tmirfd tsidng pit-ndng 
chl ydng-hdng tai p'et-chl kiH H, ching chU chd p^et. T^ shi shSng 
mtng tsai gdn, Si-hed pU-k'il Hwd-shdng k*ien Ying-shdng, ki Ytng- 

in Greek : (cf. Part I. Art. 407. 6.) There is another example of this use of ttiSmg in 
21. L II. 

A-mi-to Fa (21. 1. 26). This is the common name of Baddha in China. The name 
which serves for all the various fonns of calling upon the deity, whether in oaths or 
in prayers. 

Observe the ose of iidng^ in sidng-k'iH (2f. m. 10), in which expression it coTreeponds 
to the use of the middle voice in Greek. It implies two parties : (c£ Parti. Art. 215.) 

j^ fp^ *a treaty' (between two nations). ^y 
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meaDB of holding the m3rriads of nations in subjection is unfathomable and 
divine, and produces reverence beyond the power of words to tell 1 Let it not 
be said that early warning was not given ! When Your Majesty receives this 
despatch, then take measures for seizing all the opium at every sea-port, and 
send us a speedy reply. Do not, by false embellishments, evade or delay ! 
^Earnestly reflect on these things, and earnestly observe them ! 

In the nineteenth year of Ta/urkwcmg, in the second month, on the 

day. A communication addressed to England. 

Tra/nslcUion of Official Papers {From the ^ Supphmentary Treaty of 1844*), 
V, na>twe text, page 35. * 

Art 1. 1 The tariff of export and import duties which is hereunto attached, 
under the seals and signatures of the respective plenipotentiary and conmiis- 
flioners, shall henceforward be enforced at the Ave ports of Canton, Fu-chau fu, 
Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 

Art. II. The general regulations of trade which are hereunto attached under 
the seals and signatures of the respective plenipotentiary and commissioners 
shall henceforward be in force at the five afore-named ports. 

Art III. All penalties enforced, or confiscations made, under the third clause 
of the said general regulations of trade, shall belong, and be appropriated to, 
the public service of the government of China. 

Art. IV. After the five ports of Canton, Fu-chau, Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai shall be thrown open, English merchants shall be allowed to trade 
only at those five ports. Neither shall they repair to any other ports or 
places, nor will the Chinese people, at any other ports or places, be permitted 
to trade with them. If English merchant vessels shall, in contravention of this 
agreement, and of a proclamation to the same purport, to be issued by the 
British plenipotentiary, repair to any other ports or places, the Chinese 
government officers shall be at liberty to seize and confiscate both vessels and 
cargoes ; and should Chinese people be discovered clandestinely dealing with 
English merchants at any other ports or places, they shall be punished by the 
Chinese government in such a manner as the law may direct 

Art. V. Formerly in Kia^^nan it was agreed that the government could 
not be responsible for the debts of merchants, and according to the 4th clause 
of the newly established regulations concerning ' conmiercial dealings between 
English and Chinese merchants,' it is no longer allowable to ask for the repay- 
ment of debts by appealing to the old laws, which required the Hong mer- 
chants to pay the debts of each. This is truly and clearly declared in the 
records. Henceforth, whether a Chinese merchant owe any thing to an 
Elnglish merchant, or an English merchant owe to a Chinese merchant, if the 

* Page a5 of the native text was erroneously headed *a notice and a petition/ which 
should have been the heading for page 26. 

f The version here given is that published as the English treaty, which was in fSfwit the 
original, and of which the Chinese text in the Chrestomathy is the translation. 
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]. 24. shdng Icien fftod-ahdng cht chai, jil kd chdng-kU k'id-tsd, jtn tsai eh'dn 

m. 9. 18*4^ kiun ying yiH Hwd Ying ken kwdn-sz-kwdn, f/i'4% ts'Ung kung- 

TEL 23. chu Id, l-chaH ping-yun, Jtng-chaii yttin-yd pt-ta^ tai^wei chd-ck^ 

n. 9. kiun pH tai-^w^ paitrch*dng, 

n. 16. VI. Yi Ktodng-cheu t^/ng v^ kid/ng-k^eily Ytngshclng, ku)6 chdng 

n. 27. cKu^n kUrchUy hw6 pHrshi u)d,ng4at, kiun pH-lcd wdng tail hidng-Men, 

o. 1 2. jinri yiH-htngy yia kang pii-led yu^n-jl niii^i metl-yi. 

26. Officifd Papers (a notice and a petition), y. native text, page 26. 

a. 2. Kin ye-htng yd, 

a. 7. Li Mn yd jin med-meu t^ng, wet yhi kin ye-htng, I tHng H-/ang 

a. 23. 8£. Kwd-kid ckAng-m^n H-^, yt^ai hH paii-ki, hiOng-mtn t'i4tng hau- 

b. I a pdng, kin/dng k*t ta^ii-48^, Kial yiil ming kin, Shiii ibdn wet/d>n. Kin 

b. 25. kien il-/dng/a7irhodn, tau-tsi cKdng-kfwdng, tsung yiH ye-htng pH-kin, 

c. 10. I£t pien k*l-chd f Shi I shtng-kt gdn tau, shin chi mtng-ho kidng-laJ^ 

c. 26. tsln pH-gdn chin, kid pH-liad sdng, Hai rndtsHf Hb ahU td yh% ! ITtfi- 

d. 13. t^ shi taiil hwiii chUng, yhi ahi kinryd. Yi yU hwdng hwan, Uii kin 

d. 28. jtn king, chi chi wMcang mnrti^n, Jang Jcd-jin Jet lai-uxtng, M^-ji 

e. 14. l^Tirli'd siHn 16, jH yiil fdn-kin-ch^, mtng46 toei hail, k6^ aheiirchi 

f. I. tstcmg, torn, n^, ctCiing, shd-s^ wH-l^n, t*dng mtng-ld sht, cfCd tien yi 

f. 16. mtng pHr-taH, lat-ji tslng-ahtn, hwui-chung kdng-fd, kiU pH Icing taL 

g. I. Ti aieU an chi, ahd chu chdng-kwd, ahu pi aing tai yU cht jin, chi ad 
g. 19. kiai: 4^ ki-^ntng keitrtaH chi jtn U ch'lng I, Kln-yd, 



The pronoun h*t ^ 'he, hia,' in the expressions h%chi (21. m. 29), Ici-mdL (21. n. 3), is used 
like oar definite artide 'the/ for the second person ji^ (21. m. 25) has just been used, 
therefore Vi could not be construed as 'his* in this place. 

YU « frequently means ' with reference to ;' so in to &e^ something of 9cmti>ody, it signifies 
'of* or 'fix>m/ as in 22. a. 13. 

T$i^chil (22. a. 29), lit. ' to be the master/ is 'to act as judge:* (cf Part I. Arts. 221, 
361. 5, and 371.) TsU is again used for the verb to 66 in 22. o. 26. Tait-li (22. b. 23) 
' law of reason, rule of right,* is the general term for ' good principles* of justice, taste, 
feeling, or judgment. It is to a Chinese that indefinable standard of right and wrong, 
which suits his own peculiar habits, tastes, or feelings : (cf. Mr. Gommissioner Yeh's dia- 
logues with his interpreter, Mr. G. Alabaster, given in the Tiinet during the war of 1856.) 
Mi^hi (22. d. 19), lit. ' eyes struck at,* must here mean ' happened to see.* 
Ti-ching (22. e. 9), lit. ' iron evidence,* means ' strong testimony.* 
Lin, the author of the paper addressed to the Queen of England, which is to be feond 
on pages 23 and 24, was, like Yeh of recent notoriety, a good representative of the exdn- 
sive policy of the Chinese. He was an able writer, and a sincere upholder of the govern- 
ment which he served. He was the tool of the then dominant party in Peking, whose 
plan was to suppress the opium trade and to humble foreigners. His great literary work, 
the ffai-kw6 t'H-chif has been noticed on page 15 of Part II. Many errors exist in those 
parts of it which relate to foreign nations, but a good deal of information is to be found 
in it upon other subjects, which relate to China and the neighbouring countries. 
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accounts and vouchers be well authenticated^ the persons present and the 
property still existing shall be dealt with by the Chinese and English authori- 
ties, according to the principles of justice, so as to manifest impartiality. 
And, according to the original stipulations, both these authorities shall prose- 
cute in behalf of creditors, but in no case shall they be made responsible for 
them *. 

Art. VI. It is agreed that English merchants and others, residing at or 
resorting to the five ports to be opened, shall not go into the surrounding 
country beyond certain short distances, to be named by the local authorities 
in concert with the British consul^ and on no pretence for purposes of traffic. 

TranakUion o/OfficicU Papers (a notice and a petition), v. native text, page 26. 
A prohibition against walking out after nightfiall. 

It has been agreed upon to forbid strictly any person walking out after 
night&ll, in order that the state of the neighbourhood may be peaceful. 

When the city gates of the kingdom have been shut, the night watches 
shall be rung with the bell, to warn oflF persons of bad character; the country 
people shall sound little bells and strike the watchman's bamboo, diligently to 
keep in check thieves and robbers. These all are definite prohibitions. Who 
will dare to oppose and transgress? Of late the land has been in much confu- 
fflon, thieves and robbers have been ungovernable, generally going out by 
night without restraint. Sn^ch being the case, how can they conveniently be 
taken up for examination 1 Thus, availing themselves of the darkness, they 
contrive to go on plundering until the morning dawns, while the people 
cannot sleep at peace on their pillows, and the lives of the household are in 
danger; Evils, how immeasurable ! calamities, how great ! This is the reason 
why, having called a meeting of the whole body, it has been determined to 
issue this strict prohibition. As soon as the dusk of evening comes on, it is 
forbidden for persons to walk abroad, until three quarters after the fifth 
watch, when they may go to and fro as they list. Every day, by turns, per- 
sons shall go the rounds, and, if they find any one transgressing this prohibi- 
tion, they shall strike the gong as a signal, and whoever is found with a spear, 
a sword, a cross-bow, or a musket, shall certainly be punished, whoever he be. 
I^ at the striking of the gong, any person does not come to seek out the 
matter, on the next day, in the morning, he shall be punished before all, and 
he shall not lightly be pardoned. Let, then, several copies of this notice be 
written out and posted up every where, that all passers by may know of 
this prohibition, and that those thieves, who crow like cocks (to get the gates 
opened) and who steal like dogs, may not presume too much on their powers. 
Respect this agreement. 

* The 5th clause is not given in fuU in the English copy, we have therefore consulted the 
student^s benefit by taking another version, which follows the Chinese text more closely. 
(Cf. a version of this treaty given in the Chinese Repository, vol. XIII. p. 143.) 
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80 KUN(>-WAN. — PIN-T8Z. KWAN-HWA T8Z-YU. [26. h.5. — J?7. 1. 1 9.] 

Talng chl-^u pin. 
Shvnrleln MeuHfiaeu Jdn-pin. 
Pin ioei shl-taH lii7irp''dng, k^n ts'lng chi'ch^Uf I shin hd-tsa^rsL 
Cha/(p4i hd^dng yi-siy sill yu^, " Tien-ming^'' k'^fl jtnrs£! Tang- 
chU pU'Shin, tsUrjhh hMcl aiavrtaidng ; M-UaH 8u yu, aiii dr ydng Jd 
ch*t yil. Jd pH-yu toei /dng yu, Jci hai tsiang yiil fr&rlcd shing yh^ 
F^i 8hl-4aii'8hdng, lidng pdng U^nrpUng hai^mi, t*ctng yih hd-chi&y 
tsiii yi y^-ckd^ tM p*ilng hi yln-hd chl toitj htng'4ail-chl jtn, yen-hd 
wH My tsi htng f^n liail. ffwdng kin Mng-tung cht U^, wdn-^wH 
tsiaH-kdnf aiii sh&n-tsail yt w^ chi chd-hd, 4^ shin pUng chl 8^ % wei 
h hUf T^hng pH dCl Jctiy shin toci pH-pien, ll-hd pin tslng. IV-lda^ 
Chi-cfhal chd ling hwui ch% mihi tcei hd tsat, Ts^ Jcl tH meurt^ng shed 
Jci yiy shd pi ts^ JcU-U siang an ^r. Wei-ts^ pin JcaHrfA wet chut 
kien, chen gan UsifH lait^i tat ts*iSn she hing. 

27. Dialogaes and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (i), v. native text, 

page 27. 

a. I. Ngd yiil yi-kien-si'tsHng JciH ni, Shimmd si-is ing ? Fdng-sm skwd 

a. 16. pdf K^iHr^i kl-ngd ylrpd-tau-tsz. Ki-ngd ts6 che-kb, KhvrkvA Tdr 
h. 4. y^ ch^^ gqnrti^, Hd/n t^ng-yuen To-siS. ffaiirsJiwd I SheHrUoik 

b. 18. nirti gqn tndng^pitrliait, iVi h^yn chlrU, Ngd kienrwei nl. Yuenri 

c. 4. shim/md f PH^ to^. Ngd hwdnrhl nl. PH kav4ang, Lv4cmg. 

c. 19. Nl n^ng-ked i-kaH ngd, Kiau ngd tad shimmd f Nl yishwd, ngd tsia 

d. 5. tsd, Nl yaH shimnid, ngd tsiii ts6 shimmd, Pa^n. KiUnrd H-n^ 

d. 2f. V)4n Chdng sien-sdng hail *. Shi ngd tl hail pdng-yiil. Li44dd ch^ 

e. 5. mdsii^ U-vnaii. Kiau ngd shi-U md f PH-yaH, Clhe^dng hah. 

e. 20. Ngd yaii shw6 yi-kU-htod, k'ilng^'d tt-tsUi ni. Suirpien shwd. Nl 

f. 5. tsing-fan td. — Shi pH^hi ? Shl-tsai shi, Ngd shwd lait-shi hwd, 
t 20. Kwd-jen shi che^dm^g. Shiii i^wd f Ngd sid/ng eM. Ngd shwd pHr^u 

g. 5. Tdrtil pa. Nl titrslidng to-shail f Yl UUng ylnrts^. Shwd-^^n. 
g. 19. Shwd-htodng. Eidrhtod. Shwd h'Urhwd. Ngdfdrshi. Yl-ting U hwd. 
h. 3. Yi'kth-jin 8hw64iait yi^tsi hwdng^ heMai siii^Sn shwd shi-hwd, nttZ- 
h. 19. yiU jin Sin. Fdn-jin sd-hwdaig, tsiH tiH^iaU Hen. — PHryaH suUlcek 
i. 5. tdrying. CM-kd hwdn-yiil jin-sin md ? Che-k6 shi wdng^wdng yhu 

TtQmg-ta (23. a. b. 12), lit. 'general-leader' or 'guide of all,' is the title given to the 
supreme governor of one or two provinces, and is nearly equivalent to our term viceroy. 

SiHn-fH (23. b. 23) is the title of the deputy governor of a province; the word itself 
would seem to imply that his duty was to see that peace was preserved, — wtiit means * to 
go round* and/tl * to tranquillize.' 

The Two Hu provinces are Hu-p? (north) and Hu-ndn (south), and the Two KwxRg pro- 
vinces are Kwang-tung (east) and Kwang-n (west). 

HtDui-t*iing (23. 0. i), 'to unite together,' is also expressed by h'wiii-h6^. 

ChaH-hwili (23. e. 3) 'communicate.' In the treaty which was negotiated by Lord 
Elgin, an article is inserted to render the use of this term obligatory when communications 

» This character should be hed \ ^ : (cf p. 32. native text.) ^rf^ 
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A petition asking for the removal [of old houses]. 
M. M J Gentleman, respectfully petitions. 

He makes a representation respecting the mat-sheds in the market-place, 
and earnestly begs that they may be removed, in order to guard against the 
calamity of a conflagration. Although the misfortune of fire is indeed said 
to be "a judgment from heaven," still it is assuredly the work of man. If lamps 
and candles be not taken care of, on a sudden misery arises among the 
wretched screens; and if the cooking stoves be not looked after, presently 
misfortune comes, even the fish in the ponds (will not escape). If we do not 
prepare and guard against (fire), the evils arising therefrom will be beyond 
the power of words to tell. 

The mat-sheds on both sides of the market-place are covered thickly together, 
and if they should take fire, there would be disastrous consequences. The 
matting is, moreover, a material easy of combustion, and passers by who were 
smoking would endanger it, and might set the whole on fire. Besides, now 
on the approach of the winter quarter, every thing is in a dry state, and the 
mountain grass, with which the sheds are thatched, might take fire, to which 
the latter have always been liable. And if they are not taken away, it will be 
very inconvenient indeed. This is the reason why I petition, and beg of your 
worship to order the officers to pull them down, in order to avoid the calamity 
of fira This will assuredly not only benefit individuals, but it will truly avail 
-in preserving the peace. Therefore this petition has been presented; and 
should you deign to consider it, a great &vour will be conferred. We hasten 
to present this to your worship for approval and execution. 

Trandation ofDialoguea amd Phrases in tits Mcmdarm Dialect (i), 
V, native text, page 27. 

I have something to ask of you. What is it? Speak fr'eely ! I want you to 
give me a knife. Do this for me. I beseech you. Sir, to do me this &vour. 
Gladly! Many thanks! Very well! If I receive your &vour I shall never 
forget it. You are very polite I I am troubling you. What do you want? Do 
not use so much formality. I like you ! Nonsense ! It is not ! You may 
depend upon me. What do you want me to do? Directly you speak I will act. 
Whatever you want I will do it. I could not think of it. I beg of you to give 
my compliments to Mr. Chmig, He is a good friend of mine. Lay aside so 
much of this etiquette. Do you wish me to forget my manners? No, indeed I 
This is a good way. I want to speak a word, but I fear that it may offend 
you. Say what you like ! You are very kind — Is it so or not? It is indeed so ! 
I speak honestly. Certunly it is so. Who doubts it ? I think so. I say it is 
not so. Let us bet. How much will you bet? A dollar (lit. 'an ounce'). To65)eak 
the truth. To speak fabely. Untruth. To speak nonsense. I swear. It is 
positively asserted. If a man speak once falsely, afterwards, although he speak 
the truth, nobody will believe him Every man who tells a lie, throws away 
his reputation. Do not answer without thinking. Are there any who still 

PART II. M 
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82 KWAN-HWA TSZ-YU. [917. 1. 20. — 98. XL I3.] 

L 30. Ngd wdfir^T. Ngd pO-kwd 8hw6 si^-hwd. Shi^. Katriamg M 

j. 4. 8himm6f YiH shimmd k'd ted ti? Jil-kin ngd-m^n tsd Mmrnd haitt 

j. 20. ^i kl-ngd shlmmd chiirif CM-kd U^ng-md-ydng pdnr/d-4r. T^ng- 

k. 6. yi-tf^ng, ngd ch^dmg tsd pd. N\ siding ch$-yirkienrs£-iHng ts^ng- 

k. ai. md^dngf THrshi yl-k&^diig.—Nl iaUng nd^a la% f Wdng ndrU k'u. 

L 10. ^gd k'U F^^ng. TsUng chuurl^ lat. Ta'lng Ulinrlat. Kin ngd M. 

L a4. Li'k'al ! Taeiirpd I K'nnpd / Wdng-he& t'iii yU^i^n^r, Lat che^ 

m. 9. T^ng tft'hwuU^. T^ng ngd lat. T^d-m^n yi^ k'44iaiL PHryaid 

m. 24. che-m6 Kwai Ue^, N\ tsebril t'airKwai, Fan/ad tdngsheiL T$ai 

n. 8. (^te-h U6, M4n kwdn4%ail. JCal-m^n, Tadng ch$4i kw6. JSTw^ 

n. 21. pHrKU. N\ tiu4iail shimrndf Ngd md tin shimmd, W^rMmmdt 

0. 6. Yln-v)^ ngd .8hl4iaii yUkieiv4ung^. — Kaurshmg shwd, Tv-thAng 

0. 21. shwd. N\ shwMl t'airk*waiy pilrmdng tdng^, 

28. Dialogues and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (2), v. natiye text, 

page 28. 
a. I. Nl hwUirshwd Chung-^ewd hwd mdf Ifl 8kwd4u^ md f Ttdng m&r 

a. 15. yiU t'ing-kien chi^, Med^in kadrsu-Ucbh ngd, Hedrlai ngd ka4r 

a. 30. 9U t*d, Nl 8hwd4iait chS-k6 mdryii;^^ MdryiH. Tsmg-w^n eh^-hb 

b. 15. 8hi ahimmdf Chv4ad ch&M mdt Shwd-4S. Shwd-pHrH. Wt^ 

b. 29. shimmd n\ pd tdrying f — Nl t^ing^lsUn ngd ahwd md f Ngd t^ng^pd- 

c. 15. kien, Shwd ts'ing-ts^d yirii^nr^r, Lai ch^^ t*ing. Ngd U ndrk6-jtm 

d. I . yuhij tHng-pd-kien t*dr^irhwd, Chin4dng4iad ngd^ ^r-^. — Nl tdng- 

d. 18. ^ t8tng t'drH-hvHi mdf Nl tdng-ti, t*d shw6-kw6-4lf Ngd shwd^ 

e. 4. nl tu tdng^ mdf Nl 8hwd-4i, ngd tsiuhi tdng^. Tu tdng-li. Tu 

e. 20. pdrtfdng-U, Ming-pidiad mdryid f Ch^kd ehinrmd i-s£; Ts^ng-^nd- 
t 6. ydng kialrshwd, Ngd tgairnl-t'ed^l cht-4ad. Flrfdng pd chlrtad^ yi^ 

f. 22. shimmd kwdfirhl t C%^-^6 ngd pdrhwd sidng shi che^ydng. — Jinrti t*d 

g. 9. mdf Kienrkwd t*d kirtsi nlf Fd M-ti tsi-^d. Wdng4iad ngd mdt 
g. 25. Ngd ki pd islng^*d, Ki-U h^nrtslng. Sidng-pdrk'Uat : SidJig-klr 
b. 10. lat4iaiL Nlkisdif Sienrsdng kweirkangf T&4dniinrHf Yid 4r- 
h. 25. shi sUi. Nl pl-ngd td. Nl tdrkat Idr^i td sdt Ts*drUadrUfin md 
i. 12. yidf Nlfd-md td tsai mS? Sien-jfti s£4iad yid ltdng-ni3n. Md-tstn 
i. 28. tsai^nOrliad yid sdn4c6-yU, Yid kirkd ^r-toe^ Yid ki-^wei ling^dngf 
j. 15. Yid kit-u)€i kweinntLf Sdnrkd kumidng, Hiimg-^ Tci-kbf TsairH tan 
k. I. ngd yfrkd, pi-H td si4iad, Nl akvod che yi-kd-hwdy ngd k*l4%ad yirhd- 
k. 2a nien-t'ed. Sidng4cl-Uad shimmd f Mihirpdrliad si. — T*ien4ci h^inr 
1.4. had; ngd-^m^ ch'd-'k'd, kwdng-yi^kwdng pd. Ngd'in4nk*dKdng'ku)ai 
L 17. lidng'kw*aL Ngd-m4n shdng^ing pd! Ld pd-pien; — pd fang- 

1. 29. picn; — pdpien-i, Yad tsd^h^ md f Ngd ^inrshdngju^njd, md^d /l- 
ni. 15. lidng tsed, Ngd ised-pdrtdng. Yad htng kdnrldy yad htng shunMd 
m. 29. m? YadsMng^'uSnmdf Yad klrts'idng^ ch'tihif ffd-ki/ nl tai 

are held between superior officers of each nation. ChaiCrti (23. e. 17) means 'whereai^ 
according as/ and is a common phrase in official papers. T*iin4ad (23. c. 29), lit. 'the 
way of heaven/ means 'Divine Providence.' T'ihig (23. d. 22), 'together with,' appears 
here to signify * with reference to' or ' as for.' 
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beliere in this) This is a Msehood. I was playing. I was only joking. Truly I 
What ought I to do? What can I do? If we should do this well, what opinion 
should you have of us? How shall we manage this? Wait a while, let us do it 
in this way. How do you think this thing is? It is quite the same. — ^Where 
do you come from? Where are you going ? I am going to Peking. I am 
come from Court Please to come in. Come near to me. Stand further off. 
You may go. (Jo away! Go behind; fall back a little. Come here!. Wait 
a little while. Wait until I come. They went all together. Do not walk 
so £EWt. You walk too hst. Be quiet ! Sit down here. The door is fastened. 
Open the door. Come over here. I cannot come over. What have you 
thrown away? I have not thrown any thing away. Why? Because I have 
picked up something. — Speak loud! Speak low! You speak too quickly, I 
cannot understand. 

Tran^tion of Dialogue cmd Phrases in the MandcMrm Dialect (a), 
V. native text, page 28. 

Do you know how to speak the Chinese language? Have you spoken? I 
have not indeed heard that. A certain man told me. Afterwards I told him. 
Did you say this or not? If you please, what is this? or, Allow me to ask 
what this is. Do you know this? I can say; I cannot say. What! do not 
you reply? — Do you hear what I say? I cannot hear. Speak a little more 
distinctly. Come here and listen. At a distance from that man, I cannot 
bear what he Bays, It has deafened my ears. — Do you understand clearly 
what he says? Do you understand what he said? What I said, did you quite 
understand? What you said I perfectly understood. I quite understood. I 
did not understand at all. Were you clear about it or not? What is the 
meaning of this? How do you explain it? I knew before you. Suppose I do 
not understand, what would be the consequence? I only think this is so. — Do 
you know him? How many times have you seen him? I do not remember 
the number of times. Have you forgotten me? I cannot recollect distinctly. 
I remember very well. I cannot think or recollect. I have just remembered. 
How old are you? What b your honourable age, Sir? How great is your age? 
or, How many are your years? I am twenty years (old). You are older than 
I am. You are (I should say) above sixty years (old). Are you married or 
not? Are your parents alive? My late father died two years ago. My 
mother married agidn three months ago. How many children have you? 
How many young gentlemen? How many young ladies? Three daughters 
(lit 'misses*). Brothers, how many? I am by myself alone, the others are dead. 
When you uttered that expression, a thought arose in my mind. What did 
you think of? One cannot avoid death. — ^The weather is very fine, let us go 
out to take a walk. Let us go to take the air. Let us go into the city. 
The road is bad, (lit. * not convenient,') — ^not in a good state, — not good for 
walking. Do you wish to ride ? I am weak, I have not strength to walk. 
I cannot walk. Do you wish to go by land or by water? Will you go in 
a boat? What sized boat would you like? (lit 'how many oared-boat?') 

M 2 
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84 K WAM-H W A T8Z-YU. [^. n. 1 4. — 30. C. 4.] 

n. 14. ngdkw6h6pd? Kdn-nn! ChS^-dii-ch'u^ miiryiil ivH md f ToA- 

n. 29, tsidng-U^y ytH nVfUm/g^ yiU tlng-t'eH-Jung, Tail tBai nd-A shdng* 

o. 13. gdnf Teat tdnndre^eii nd4L Lin-kinrli<»il hd-pien, hidrmad. Che^ 

0. 39. hai^ yd ! 

29. Dialogues and Phrases iu the Mandarin Dialect (3), v. native text, 

page 39. 

a. I. Al-yd! che-M-ti-fdng hdn-haU-k^dn; — vy^n-hd^Udnff-^kwdng-iif 

a. 16. £*dn thd tu k'al4iail hwd^. ChS-f/i-kan ld4iaU yS-ta^ Mi-t8^ M^ 

b. 4. liaU. NlJ^i4%aU mdf ShUsai ku^nrkmenrUail, Taai-che-kb iixng- 

b. 18. tsaU-shdng t'l-chd, hail. Tsin nd-kd shtUtn. Tsai ch^-de skurMdd 

c. 4. h^T^^i^i y%n4%dng. Kifi-nihi kwd-ts^ to. Shu to kl-UaU laod-iik 

c. ao. Kin-nihi, nih^fUng. KiH-nihi ski kwdng-niSn, ChS-^ yiH h^n- 

d. 3. hah-ti pin-kwdy shd-Hy U-tsz, ytng-t*(»d, Ngd ntng^yaH hi-i^aHy hw6- 

d. 19. shiVU^, Ngd h4n Mng'k% t"c^-4r, ka-ts^, kdn-t8^, tadng-t^ Che- 

e. 7. 8ie mei-ts^ kdng hail. Yiil pH-tad mat md f Chi to-shail tsien yi-lan t 
e. 33. Mal-Ui sishl-kd td-tsihi yi kin. Mai ahi-M kin pd I — T*ien iodnrliail. 
L I a JUt^eUt yaii Id-ahdn. T^ng-yi-hwUi t*ien tnH hi Uail. Kwai foet^ pd; 
I 2$. n\-fiMa^. E*i wdn-fd/Ti. Tienrki ta^ng-md^dng-hail f Tien-k^ 
g. 9. Um>g. T*ien ytnrliail. ChS-kd wdn^hdng hail t^ven-lei. YiH <Ji*a4r 
g. 33. k*i. Yiil ytln-48aly J^dn-pH-kihi tUng-eiL Ltodn-kl-Jung la^-UaU. 
h. 6. Shi yi'kd paH-Jung. Tien-k*i Mdng-pien. Mail hid-yu. Hid 
h. 19. pd-tsk HidrsU. Stl-ku)d k*a% UaH. Td-lut. LUi-hidng. Tdr^itn. 

, 3. Lii% td-ai-liail yi-k6-jtn. Fung-chul. FUng-td. Fad-Jung kw64c4r 

18. Hail, Jcdvrti'kihi, t^ien-hUng. Shi k6 hcnl i'ven-lci tl pHng-k'u. Yul- 

}. 3. wd. Ji eKa md/n-mdnrtl, taiii sdnrliail. HidML ffidshwdng. — 

17. Shfmmd ^i-hedf El-hid-chUng ? FH-wdn. Hwut-kid k*4 pd! 

j. 30. Hwdn yOt-sht-hed, tsai shdmg-wil. Chd-pH-to yi-hidrchung. Tdr 

k. 14. Uail yi-kid sdn-k^ Ewdn md-yiil td adn-hid 4^r'^ Nl ta^ng-md 

k. 3a chlrtaii f T'lng-kien ehUng td4iait. Ngd sidng pdrshi che-ydng cA't 

L 14. K*dn nVtl piail. Ngd^l piait taeit-^k'wai pd^tUL Flail mdn k^ 

1. 39. fan. Shdng-k*dn jt-kwei. Short^-piail tsai rid-A ^ — N\ hwdn-ki 
m. 14. nd-kS sht-hed ? Chan-t'ien shi taUirhaH^i. C7ii-k6 t^ienrUi to^ 
m. 39. hS-ti, y^ pd-jiy yi pd-ldng. Chi pii-swdn chan^'ien, stodn shi tung^ 
XL 15. t*ien. Shu tu mU-yiil fd-yd. Che hid-t*ien ji-U-h^. Ngd eh'U-Uaik 
o. I. hdn^ yad jir^. Tsung mH-kid-ti che-ydng ji. Kav4ang hu-to & 
o. 17. mit-sH-tsai^. YaH shed chwaaig-kid; kd-wdn-liail chwd/ng-kia. Tsk^ 
o. 30. t*ien. 

30. Dialogues and Phrases in the Mandarin Dialect (4), v. native text, 

page 30. 

a. 3. Shdng-hid. — Nl chi-ydng kw*ai U)dng ndrH pau. Ngd shdng-hid. 

*• »S- ^9^ yi todmg nd'U k*4. T^ng yi-chivryin. FH-ya/d 7na\'4a%. TscA 

a. 30. ngd-m^ t*ed-ll tseil-ti ndryi-k6 shi shiit f Shi ngd-m^n t^dng-hi^^i 

b. 17. Tsd-nUpn tH yi-hvev^r tseil pd! — Nl tod-shinvrnd kti-H ch^^m6 ch\ 
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PHBABES IN THE MANDARIN DIALECT. 85 

Friend! Take us over the river! Qladly! Has this boat no masts? We 
must row; there is a contrary wind, — ^the wind is right a-head. Where do you 
want to go ashore ? At that great jetty there ! When you have approached 
the shore let go the anchor. Here is a good place ! 

TranakUion of Dialogues and Fh/rase$ in the Mandarin Dialect (3), 
V, native texty page 29. 
Ah ! this country is very pretty ! pleasant and cool ! See the trees have all 
Uossomed. This one has shed its leaves. The com is ripe. Are you spent? 
I am indeed tired. To fling ourselves down on this green grass will be 
pleasant. Enter that forest. Under the trees it is very shady. This year 
there b plenty of fruit Many trees have borne fruit. This year was an 
abundant year. Last year was a year of scarcity. Here there are very good 
apples, pears, plums, and cherries. I prefer walnuts or chestnuts. I am very 
fond of eating peaches, small oranges, or large thin-skinned oranges or coolie 
oranges. Those plums are better. Have you any grapes to sell? They cost 
how much a pound? I can sell them at forty large cash a pound. Buy a few 
pounds! — The day is very fine. The sun is going to set. Wait a while, it 
will soon be dark. If you walk fast, you will be wearied. Eat your evening 
meaL How is the weather? The weather is cold. The sky is overcast 
This evening it is fine weather. It is damp. It is cloudy; I cannot see the 
stars. The wind has risen in gusts. It is a gale. The weather is ever 
changing. It rains hard. It hails. It snows. It is snowing in flakes. It 
thunders. The thunder roars. It lightens. The thunder (bolt) has killed a 
man. The wind blows. The wind is high. The storm is past, we can see 
the rainbow. It is a sign of £air weather. It is misty. The sun will come 
out by-and-by, then it will be dispersed. The dew is falling. The hoarfrost 
is falling. — ^What time is it? What o'clock is it? Not late. Let us go home! 
There is time (enough) yet, it is still forenoon. It is nearly one o'clock. It has 
struck one and three quarters. It has not yet struck three and two quarters. 
How do you know? I heard the clock strike. I do not think it is so late. 
Look at your watch. My watch goes fasty it will not agree. Your watch is 
slow, how many minutes? Qo and look at the sun-dial. Where is the sand- 
glass? Do you like this season? Spring is the best. This weather is pleasant; 
it is neither hot nor cold. This is not like spring; it is like winter. The 
trees have not yet budded. This summer it is very hot. I am perspiring, I 
shall die of heat I never experienced such heat We ought to have a large 
crop of millet You should reap. I have reaped. Autumn. 

Trcmdation o/Dialogv^ee and Phrases in the MamUmn Dialect (4), 

V, native text, page 30. 

On going to school. — ^Where are you running so £Eist? I am going to school 

I am going there too. Wait a minute. Don't loiter. Who is that walking 

in front of us? It is our school-fellow. Let us all walk together! — Why do 

you come so late? I was up late last night, and could not rise early. At what 
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86 KWAK-HWA TW-TU. [SO. C.5. — SI. g. 18.] 

c. 5. Ngd M^l nga^irliak y^, pO-ndng Uak k%4aL Nl M JMvUiHMmg 

c II. IcUai-af N\ haMdfy4a. Wt^t-Mmmd U^ih^ pa latt JTd yi^'€£- 

d 9. tstng k^n^mSng, pHrU U^^ laL Lia44l Mr^a H 9^49%ng 

d 24. 9kdmgH*eA yiHrH weUhihi pOrskaiL Jd pirjtn mkhg^rU pd-Haky ta4r 

e. la H nl-a ta-Ju tnin^^ p^ri^if^, cke4a liak pA-U; hwdng-isU fd tmn- 

e. 2S. kd'Uak nhU 9U$%ng y%^ id heanM, Sut-pien t'd td, pO^urti yad 

t 15. Uaik nl-0 p^n-Jan. (Jhe-9dn-4*ien nl pA met^sk&y pOrha^ Ttai pA- 

g. 1. ya4M-ydng, Ts'ihi yirU£ nl lot d^4\, ngd /an-f^ia^ ^ 

g. 18. K*4 fO^/dng fo6. T<d fO-a maa4sz. ^tftt-ffO-a ML Turpi fd 

h. 5. yad pei-OskU. T'tng-nungl Nien-wAn-Ua^ mUr-ffi^f Hwdn mA- 

1li8. yuL mpU^nS-^fintuyiiirUokmdt Cfh^-4c6 mat tt£ Mmmd Mng- 

1.4. iftnf Fin fiuO. Ts^ng^md kud-^wdf Yi^ Mng m isi. Tiung 

L 17. mOryiii k'dnrkien che-ydng^ ffl^kd-tsL Che-^yip^n'Mi nAnr4dng. 

j. 3. ^gd mA-yii^ hdrto H kung^ftL Tinrw^ ngd kairidng kdn-icu nud 

j. 19. tung^; ttng-wal hwdn yid piril 8£-Ui*tng kal-4dng pdn. 2^1 siadrsm 

k. 5. mei-fi nienr-H^kU; Img-wai yirJc&yu kwdn yaH-ts^ Udng-pim to^ 

k. 31. chdng, — IH, hail yd? H^HrhaiL Hi ydngMaU fdn mdf £*l4iiaiL 

L 5. Ling-tsqn hah f Kid-fd haiL m H k'iMcUl ts^ng-md-ydng ? ITdjt^ 

L aa inn pi t*ed-li hai!irii-4o. Mtng-fi tsaUkien I Ifgdkal^dngsdng-Mng. — 

m.7. T^tenttiang-hi. Tad-Ue^ ^tuirkid H thUhed. Hd^nlt'dngngdloL 

m. 33. Fd4ewei mJb t Pd-pd, Fdng-hid w^f^^'dng. Lidrhid tang. Mi- 

IL 6. tdng. Ming^'ven Uailsie k*v4aty kiad-ngd. Ngd kc^ridng tttng-isak 

XL to. k*Uat YUHng ktriS mdf Tl-Hng Jclrti, Tdrhd, Ti^n-tdng. Mdr 

o. 6. yih hd-M. ffd-mei^r.—Shui td^m^nt Shi shut? Ngd hwdn mO- 

o. 31. yid k'irlat Tsad nng-liaik T'im td4idng4iad, 

31. Extract from the Ching-yin isdUyady v. native text, page 31. 

a. I. TtM-jtn hid Kwdnrhwd lat, ted Mmmd H nt? T^ed^yirkihi ytl-pe 

a. 18. tsi-ki t$idng4at cfCdrshln tsd-kwdn, s&'hed shdngszy ItnrU shdryu^ 

b. 4. yad tsd yi^kd yiiirp^-8£'4i Kwdn yd! K^i-ts^y ttid tad td-k^i-shdng, 

b. 31. hwd k*al hdng't/icn, hw6 todng wai^sdng tsed shimdy ya^i-tsd yi-kd tnd- 
€.6. ^ra Ui-shdng. Tsai Ki-tiiy tsidrshi k^rkid pdrtsiy—nl shi kd yiit- 

c. 33. irMrtl jtn, yH^'lrmiSnr^i jtn^ t$ai hidng-tsdrchungy mihirdCdng yd- 
d 9. cKdngy hidng-ls^tng tsdr^y 8hail-pit4iad ; y^ yid kihipd 8£-4ry yad <V 
d 35. jtn-kid Uad-h liad-H; y^ ti kihirkicn iH-Jdngy pd «^-^ shwd kd U-si 

e. 14. titng-taly yt-tsi w^rkd hidng-tsdy 4fr't8i paxlrhd mdn^mei; ytUnrM toei 

f. I. M sdn-m^n k%kieny ping pd shi shwd kl-kU Ktodn-huDdy tsai td-kim 
£ 17. skdngy nct/d^wd/n ir^y aiad-hwd jtn-kidy hi-h/dng jtn-kidy hwSnrhiun 

g. 3. jtnrkidy tsid swdn^iad 8£4d, SdA ni-^n^n tsung-ya^ pd td^dng U 

Jin (23. e. 34) 'benevolence, kindness;' see note on p. 38 of Part U. 

Wd td-pU^fed (33. e. 36) 'it overshadows every thing:' cf. Art. 433 of Part I. 

The repetition of ping (33. t 6. and 8) means ' both* — ' and,' or ' at onoe' — ' and.' la 
classical compositions, the Chinese are fond of using cMng 'centre' (23. 1 11) and Hn 
' heart' (33. i. 1 2) for the origin or the moving principle of that with which it is joined. 

Ttz ilat (33. f. 14), * from to the present time/ is a good example of this form 

of construction. 
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o'clock did you risel You are very lazy. Why did you not come the day 
before ? On that day I had to do some very urgent business and I could not 
find time. To managing affairs in the world there are obstacles not a few. 
If any one else command you, you are content ; but if your tutor bid you do 
any thing, you do not obey. This will not do. Besides, if you shirk your 
work, great consequences will result No matter whether he beats you or 
not, you do not hasten to your duty. You have not learnt any thing for these 
three days; — this is bad. Don't do it again. Once, on a former occasion, 
when you came here, what did I order you to do? Go to your room and sit 
down! Take your cap! Look at your book! Prepare your lesson to repeat. 
Obey! Have you learnt your lesson or not? Not yet. Have you your pencil, 
ink, and inkstone 1 What is the sound and tone of this (men) character? The 
sound is mal. What is its meaning? It has the meaning of burying. 1 have 
never seen such a character as this. This book is difficult to understand. I 
have not much time, because I have to fetch many things; and besides, I have 
other things to do. You take care and learn your book every day; besides 
every month write two chapters of elegant composition. — ^Are you well? 
Very well! Have you dined? I have. Is your good father well? My fiEither is 
well. How is your uncle? He is much better than he was formerly. I shall 
see you agidn to-morrow. I will see you out ! It is getting dark. Bed- 
time has arrived. Friend! Come with me! Are you afraid of ghosts? No! 
Put down the mosquito curtains. Bet down the lamp. Put out the lamp. 
Oet up rather early in the morning and call me. I must get up early. Will 
jou be sure to remember? I will certainly remember. Strike a light. Light 
the lamp. I have no flint. Coal. — ^Who is knocking at the door? Who is it? 
I am not up yet Awake quickly, it is broad day-light 

Trcmalaiion of the ^xiract/rom the Ghing^n tsUi^ii, v, ruUive text, page 31. 

When a man learns the Mandarin dialect, what is it for? In the first place, 
it is to prepare himself for future advancement as a Mandarin, so as to be 
able to attend on his superiors and to superintend his subordinates, and to be ai;i 
officer of ability. In the next place, if he would be a mercantile man of the 
fii-st class, whether he open an establishment (at home), or travel abroad in 
the provinces by land and water, he ought to be a shrewd and clever merchant 
And again, even if a man must stay at home and do nothing much, being a 
man of independence and respectability, still among his country relatives, in 
the course of months and years, their affairs will not be a few, and each of 
these he will have to consider for them. And, if he see clearly his ground, 
he may take each matter and speak of it in detail and with much acuteness, 
then he will at once have a regard for his kinsmen's interests, and, at the same 
time, protect his own door. Now it is for these reasons, and lest also you be not 
able to speak a few sentences of Mandarin on the great thorough£Eu*es, of a noisy, 
joking character, to make fun of people, or to deceive and make fools of them, 
that you must make it your business to lea/m M<mda/rin, Therefore you should 
take language of a liberal character, language suitable for receiving and waiting 
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88 8HU-8IN kw'an-shih. [81 . g. 1 9. — 32. g.5.] 

g. 19. huDd'4i^j ttH-tai dybrng-^Mmg H hwd-^r, ying-cheu pdng-yiil €i huodr^r^ 

h. 5. kiaHrtaii wdn-p^ ti hwd'4'r, sht hwdn tirhidrjtn H hwd-^'Ty tafi&4iaik 

h. a2. wairt*eil, yiU kiau-ktodn tsU/d ti kwdr^r^ tUi chd mal^mai jin H hmXir 

'^ 9- 4^> ydng-ydng ta-yiit hb huohn-shA. Fail tsai chS shdng-t^ed U^'timr 

L 14. tsatshi ching-king H yd/ T*8a% purwdng-Ucdi hid Ktodn-kwd 01 die 

j. 9. yi-Jan kung-fi yd I 

k. 2. NX tad hid-sdng ti jin, shdng shU-fdng niSn'ShU, shimmd-turyad 

k, 17. yiU k6 kweH-ku; ta'tng-tsait Jcl-lai^ tiirliait HSn, hd4iail clid, pin4u^ 

L 3. tie-tie md^md, hat-^r wdng shU-fdng Icii4iaily shwd^ewd chl heU, pom 

L 19. Jel sMirfdny cfCH tdrm4n-k*eil, twdn-twdn chingnMng, (Mn^m dt/(kng^ 

m. 3. ckdng ti k*U, lO^ng-chi-kid pH yaH hw^n-ti'aH, lidng chi yhh-t8%ng p^ 

m. 18. yaii hw^nrtaia'O, tungsiy yUchi tseil taUt shU-fdng H-t^ed, pd^ skU p^ 

n- 4- fdng-hid, wdng Shing-jin shdng^^eH, ted ho yi, yiH t*l aien-^dng t9d 

iL 19. k6 yi, jhi'hea te&^hd nOnrshU, pd shU peirti sM-ahU 4r ti, tec^ 96mg 

o. 7. to4 9Mfn^d7hg chd-ehdng; p^rshU shUhed, yiH ya/d yi-MrM, hng-yd Ur 

o. 24. ch%pil-yad hdn M tad^edl 

32. The Epistolary Style, v. native text, page 32. 

a. 2. W4n-heiL 

a. 5. J^iH tei chen Hdn, fjcihd jH yuSn; kin w^n i Using Kidng yid, ti 

a. 21. hwdji 8%n, ytn-aien chi ^, kqng shin vydrmei. H^n piL-ndaig ch^d-dCi 

b. 6. 4^ firtaidng tad-yid, hwdn shing hwd 4r ling ti ySn yi ! Kin yuhi 
b. 21. hUng-pUn, H tsU yi-hdng, I shin tsi-kwdn. Kien tslng kin gdn; JH 
c 6. tvei kUn nien. 

d. 2. Td, 

d. 4. Shing mtng hwdn 4^, ft yi-fi I. Stoat i jin ^r pH-kihi, ching 

d. 19. ts'tng ts*i yU kien-kid, nal hwd hdn hidpdn, yuinrj4 ti miin, T^n kia^ 

e. 5. sdng-ptng chi ki-ki, Ed hingjil chi I Wet shi sien shi chl yd, <^uen shd 

e. 22. jin jtn, id miin p\-yi tswn-Ju, ts£-48dng nUirkto'ei ^. T*dng ytti 
£ 7. lidng-yuin, ti yaH hoili hd, tsi ts'wn tsiit J4n w4n. ITd pHriing hil-jtn 

f. 23. sh^nUiyiitsiinl. Shiwdng! Shit^ahf King tsz tsatftt. 

The EngliBh are variously oharaoterized in this composition either as fdn (23. g. 3) 
'foreign,' (a word used originally for the inhabitants of the southern firontier of China^ — 
the southern barbarians,) or as ( (24. c. 20. and 24. k. 23) 'the western barbarians,* a tribe 
on the western frontier of China. Foreign nations are generally oaUed wtA-hwd (^3. h. 4) 
'outside Idngdoms,' and Orydng-kwd 'western ocean kingdoms.' 

The Supplementary Treaty, a part of which is given on p. 25 of the Chrestomathy, was 
published at Hongkong, in July 1844, by Sir John F. Davis, who was then €k>vemor oi 
Hongkong. It contains the very important provisions that the five ports of Canton, Amoy, 
Fu-cheu, Ningpo, and Shanghai should be opened to British trade, and for the resort and 
residence of British merchants ; by it the dose system of the Hong merchants at Canton was 
broken up, and fi«e-trade allowed with any native merchants. This treaty was supple- 
mentaiy to the treaty of Nanking, which is indeed referred to in it : (of. kidng-itdn &c 
25. j. II.) 

• ffdn (32. a. 8) or ffdn King-ched was an eminent statesman, whose friendship reflected 
his own bright fiune on those who enjoyed it. Intercourse with him ennobled the recipient 
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upon seniors and superiors, phrases for polite intercourae with friends, the 
expressions appropriate for instructing young people, and language for calling 
upon inferiors. And when you go out of doors you will require expressions to 
use to mandarins, and others to address to merchants. There are models for all 
these (kinds of expression). You should pay attention to what has been said 
above : then it will be all right ! Then you will not have wasted your time in 
studying the Mandarin dialect. 

If you are a young student, you go up to school to study; now every thing 
has a rule. Kise early; and having washed your face and drunk your tea, 
, announce to your parents that their son is going to school. Having said that, 
wrap up your book, go out at the front door, and proceed (to school) in 
a becoming manner. Your feet should not be skipping disorderly, nor your 
eyes be listlessly gazing at every thing. But proceed straight into the school- 
house, take your book and lay it down, reverently look up to the sage above 
and make a bow, then make a bow to the tutor, and afterwards sit down to 
study. Having learnt off your lesson perfectly, then present it to your tutor 
and lay it on his desk. When you say your lesson, you should repeat every 
sentence distinctly and fluently, you should not mumble or leave out any 
words. 

TranalaUon of the Passages in the Epistolary Style, v. native text, page 32. 
A letter of greeting. 
For a long time I have looked reverently to ffa/n, btU have as yet not 
attained my desire. Kecently I heard that you had removed your banner to 
the Kiver*s right, and that your virtue increases, and is renewed daily; my 
private feelings of joy become deeper, whether awake or asleep. Would that 
I were able to put on wings and fly to hover on your right and left ! To 
behold your abounding progress, and to listen with delight to your gracious 
words ! At present I am fortunately able to despatch a letter, and I just exa- 
ploy one line, in order to manifest my accumulated feelings of respect, and to 
wish you wealth and happiness. Humbly I bow, considering that you know 

my thoughts. 

Reply. 

Your flourishing reputation is ever sounding in mine ears, and that daily. 
I cherish kind regards for him whom I do not see. My feelings are just like 
those towards a distant relative, and in the favours conferred by his flowery 
pencil, I seem to see him face to fSEice. I respectfully salute you with gratifi- 
cation on the fulfilment of my longings for peace. What fortune like this ! But 
the praises which you have lavished upon me are simply such as belong to a 
really good man, and not to an insignificant and rude countryman; and they 
only increase my confusion. If a convenient opportunity should wise, pray 
accept my invitation, and favour me with your regard, that we may decant 
our wine and chat about literature. Let not our past differences stand in the 
way of our former esteem. This is my hope ! This is my prayer! Respect- 
fully I offer this in reply. 

PART II. N 
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90 gHU-SIN KW*AN-8HIH.— Ku-sm. [82. h . 3 . — 33. e. 4.] 

i I. Lidng-pdng kiH-kwH, yin ma^ tsHuhirwil, kiang-ha^ chl ttiijin Tol 

i. 15. 8h%n. K*l a yun yuhh taai yi-fing hUf Wetshit8£^n wdng A%, 
L30. tdngpafilt8 4n8ii-hwil%wd1^<^^ Hwdng- 

j. 15. heU hwUi yiH Jet, pt^tsai yH shi, yuSn taai yU t'iin; k"i lei kd-tsi »t^ 
k. 2. U k"d an Tsz yu3n hUng^pien, fuirshAng sheiJirkin yirfangy nail4au 
k. 17. Uhng^; sie tot hiH-wH, p^n pHrtaH tang mit II chl t'ed, 4r tauten H 
I 4. ngd^naH. WH-hlng tiing chUng, lidng pi til-ts^ 4r yUiin y4rlh <JA 
I. 20. lu-jin I, Chii urn chi-chiy mi t"aU niH, vrd lei pih^ *V liUL-Mn, 
m, 7. Kin t8^ ytOn-td, sh^nrtilng fOrgdn, ping hed kin chl, ping he4 
m. 20. kdng ntng, Shdng 

Mea-meu HiUng-t'at Tdrjtn to^n-kt, 

7d4i MeuHneu ts^ tin. 

33. Poetical Extracts (Ancient and Modern), v. native text, page 33. 
a. 2. KU'shi, i. Td-fUng ho, 

a. 5. Td'fang k'l htf—Yun/i ydngf 

a. 16. W^ kid hal^iii hi! — Ktvel kH kidngf 

a. 24. Gdn ^ md^ si hi! — Sheh si filing! 

b. 5. 2. Chan-kUng kiit. 

b. 9. Tsd-yi /ung'k*ai U tslng-t'a4, Wirydng ts^ihi Hhi. ytJ I4n kaO, 

b. 23, Ftng-ydng ko-wil sin chlng ch^Ung, Lihv-wai chan-hdn tsi mihi^*a4. 

c. 9. WH-yin. 3. YiH-kiL 

c. 15. Kvjt^irtsien siH i-t^ng, Ch*it m^n kial yiU ytng; 

c. 25. Ta wH wai-wH kieny Sui ts^ yiu-kU tstng! 

d. 5. Wiyily^ lat-kio6, FH-chi chan t8*a^ sang! 
d. 15. Tslng-slidn hwU l-shuy I^iail^tsid jail shS mtng. 
d. 35. Sht yii taiirjtn ngcbH, Htod siit tsioA-M htng. 

of his &Tour8, and his approbation was held to be a great reoommendation for honooiaUft 
employment: (of. Gon9alye8' ^rte China, Historioal Extracts, No. 130.) This name is 
used therefore, by way of praise, and in honour of the person's reputation, to whom the 
letter is addressed. Such allusions in letters sometimes make the epistolary sfyle *iiflft<«»lt 
to be understood, and they always defy a literal rendering. 

Ji'tHng (33. a. 15), 'remove-banner,' here means to 'change your residenoe.' 
Kidrng-yiit (32. a. 1 7), ' the Biver's right,' is put for the city of Nan-king, whidi is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Great River, the Tdng-tsz ('son of the ocean'). 

The student will observe the peculiar terseness and formality of the phraseology in Uie 
epistolary style, which abounds also in allusions of various kinds. This does not imply, 
however, any great d^pree of learning in the writer, for the phrases suitable for fiuhion- 
able letter- writing are set down in a book, which is known to all educated pencms: (ct 
Part n. p. 13. 36. Kid/ng-M chUU fdn-yU».) 

Yln-nin or hin-n^n (32. a. 23) 'joyful expectations.' 

Ch*S,'ClCi (33. b. 4), 'to insert wings,' is a phrase peculiar to this style. 
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A letter sent with a present. 
Mj good friend, you have been long absent, not the slightest sound of you 
has reached us. The navigation of the river has been much interrupted. 
How can it be said that we are living in the same country 1 But I think 
myself that we should forget the present aspect qfov/raffmrs, and not be again 
careful about stemming the torrent with vain regrets about those who have 
forgotten us. How much more when toe know that a meeting time will arrive, 
not indeed in this world, but, we hope, in heaven. Let us each console ourselves 
thus, and use our best endeavours to this end, and it will be well. By this oppor- 
tunity I beg to send you, by the bearer, a pocket-handkerchief and two small 
knives, things valueless in themselves : they are not worthy to be sent as pre- 
sents, but they are foreign curiosities, and though insignificant things, they 
show my good feelings. I can well suppose that in viewing them you will pity 
the poor stupid little travellers. After due reverence to your lord, I hope 
you will remember me, and in your prayers bear me for a moment in mind. 
Respectfully at this distance I communicate, wishing you tranquillity and 
happiness, as well as present good fortune and perfect peace. 

To be placed upon the desk of my honourable and worthy elder 
brother M. M., 

With the salutations of his humble servant M. M. 

Trtmdation of the PoeticcU Extracts (AncierU and Modem) , v. native teoet, 

page 33- 
Ancient poetry, i. The song about the high wind. 
A high wind arises! — The clouds come flying along! 
Majestic heaves the ocean ! — ^We return to the old abode ! 
Peace we possess, and heroes ! — ^to keep us on every side ! 

3. The ballad about the Spring-palace, by W<mg Chang-ling, 
Last night the peach tree by the well bloomed forth 
Li the temple before Wirycmg, when the moon was at her full, 
Pvng-ycvng danced and sang with eve1^-increa8ing grace, 
Or without the porch-screen in cool of spring she wore a quilted robe. 

Verses of five syllables. 3. The hermit, by Wei Ying-wH, 
The noble and the mean, although they differ in rank. 
Alike proceed from home, and have their plans for gain. 
Here by myself no outward things disturb me. 
Freely am I come to dwell in this retirement. 
The small rain by night &lls all around, 
The grass buds forth in spring I know not how. 
The blue mountun, anon, gleams with the rising sun. 
The little birds keep singing as they fly about my cot, 
Oft-times I join the traveller on his way. 
Oft follow, perhaps, the woodman in his rounds, 

N 2 
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9« ffli-Ti kw'ah-shih. [8S. e. 5.— 8S. n.30.] 

e. 5. Tsi tdng dn kihh-lia, Shut wet p6 M-yiing f 

e. 17. 4. Eto6 tsiU kid, 

j9. 21. T8z^ chdng kwan yin, Ft hwdn ydng ^ng ItngI 

f. I. Yhi Jcdnjtn tsin tsiii, Hdjin tit we^ nngf 

g. 2. LiHrshi. — WiJ^hi HU, 5. YiilH^heu ye yin. 
g. 14. LiOmg-fdng dCiil y^-yU, Sia'Srei tUmg hdn4tn, 

g. 24. Chlng yiU kau-4dng yen, N&ng todng cKi md sin, 

h. 4. Kiun-<hil7ig t kien toil, SSshdng chung kid-yin: 

h. 14. Fi^tsd pien chHng-lsidng, Shiii ch% gan y4 tihin, 

i 2. 6. Sii/ng Hdnrlin Chdng Sz-m^ Ndn-hal iS-pL 

i. 13. Kiodmr^mihi t*v/ng ndn-ki, W4f^<hdng Id ^dng^*aty 

L 23. Chaii tsUng adn tihh KU, Pi taH p^ mdn 1c a^ 

j. 3- Y^'kw^n nUng hwd-fd, Chamrfdn si ytl lat. 

j. 13. PH-chi tsdng hal-skdng, !rien-k*Qn ki-M hwUt, 

k. 5. Tel yin liH. 7. Yiu-ched sHrireui ted. 

k. 15. K*u-8ui Klng-ndn met «l «3, Kin-niin KUpi sUjat met 

k. 29. Eung chljin-ei hd ch'dng-ting, Teve h\ mhi-hwd k^u/H-lat. 

1. 13. Fien-chin'shu ko lienrfi tilng, Klng-ch'tng Uad-hd cK^ ming Ua\ 

1. 27. YaH-yatl el hidng Chdng-dnji, Yv>in shdng ndnrshdn shed yi pel, 

m. 1 2. Wit yin pa% Hit. 8. Fi'4i hwat k^, 

TL I. Jl-16 tidmg-k^Tyg wdn, T*ing-jail w4n t*i)irfu,ng. 

n. 1 1. CJhing Itn Fdrte^ kiod, T^at mH ffdn-iJoAng kung, 

n. 21. Hwdngf&jtng Ched tUn, Shm ehdm, ehdng Ytl kdng, 

Tsd-yid (32. b. 9) must here mean literally 'on the right and left/ not 'attendanta' or 
'officera' as the phrase oommonly signifies. 

HUng-piin (32. b. 21) is the regular phrase, in lettera, for 'sending a letter.' E4a»g 
means literally 'a swan or wild goose/ and is applied fignratiyely to a 'letter-carrier.' 
Piin oonmionly signifies ' convenience, opportunity.' 

FU wet kUn-nUn (32. c. 5) 'I bow and consider that you know my thoughts.' KiSn 
'to mirror back, to reflect.' 

Ki-Ja (32. e. 8), lit. ' hunger and thirst,' expresses ' intense longing,* and here stands as 
a noun. It is qualified by $&ng-ping (32. e. 5) 'the growth of peaoe;' then the whole 
expression forms the object of the yerb hiai 'to dissipate, to dissolye.' 

Tt'dn-tM Idn-wdn (32. £ 14), lit. 'bottle-wine discourae-Ietters,' which has been trans- 
lated, 'decant our wine and chat about literature,' might have been, 'take a glass of 
wine together and discuss the subject of lettere.' 

Ti*iin-li ngd-maH (32. 1. 2), lit. ' thousand miles goose feathers,' appear to be put for 
' foreign curiosities.' 

The specimens of ancient and modem poetry, which are given on page 33, present in 
some parts even greater difficulties than the epistolary phraseology. The ancient poetiy 
of the Chinese was irregular; each verse consisted of an equal number of syllaUes;, and 
assimilated in rhyme and ending. But this was not always according to strict rule^ or st 
equal distances. The metre of modem verse consists oommonly of five (tot^jfAi «ft^— 33. 
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SPBCIMBNS OF 0HINB8B POBTRT. 99 

I am happy in my fortuneless and humble lot, 
Yet who can say that I mock at the world's glory? 

4. The man too fond of wine, by Woung Tsi. 
This day till evening let us drink, 
Nor care for our reasoning souls ! 
Our eyes see that all love wine, 
Why then should we alone abstain? 

Stanzas of eight verses. — ^Verses of five syllables. 
5. The nocturnal banquet at Tiu-cheU, by Chang Shw6, 
The cold blast blows^ the night rain comes down, 
A desolate moaning shakes the wintry woods, 
But here in the high hall there is feasting. 
It makes me forget that my evening of life draws on. 
Among those soldiers it is meet to flourish the spear. 
In that gay crowd they repeat the flageolet's note : 
He who has not been the governor of a state 
Can never know the depth of fiftvour given. 

6. To the Academician Ch&ng S^-md going to Nomrhal to erect an epitaph. 
Chaplets and wreaths extend to the southern pole. 
Fair words are scattered on the elevated cross, 
Commands by three high officers are sent, 
An epitaph for the southern barbarians is revealed. 
On the hostleries of the wild thick flowers shoot forth. 
On the white sails in spring-tide the small rain &11b. 
We know not when, from the vast ocean. 
The messengers of the throne may return. By Tu Fu, 

Verses of seven syllables. 7. Made in Yii!r€he& at the new year. 
Last year the plum-tree blossoma in King of the south were like snow. 
This year the snow in Ki of the north was like the plum blossom. 
Thus may we perceive the inconstancy of human affairs. 
And we rejoice though the varying year goes and returns. 
The officers in the garrisons sing the live-long day. 
In the capital there are illuminations until the morning dawns. 
The distant west longs for the sun of Chang-cm, 
Let us drink to the long life of the southern mountain. 

Verses of five syllables. 8. The antiquity of P^J-^, by Chm Tsz-gcmg, 
The sun sinks into the vast river; — it is night; 
The oars rest; and the dialogue turns on the customs of the land. 
The city (P^-^C) looks down upon the kingdom of Po-tev. 
Its high towers eclipse the palaces of the Han, kings, 
Its barren wastes were brought under culture by Chm^ 
Its great mountains do honour to the merits of Yu, 
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94 8UH-TU. — SUH-TBN. [38. 0. 1 . — 34. j. 2 1 .] 

0.1. Gdmrhiu^ U*lng^ twdnf Ti hUn pi U4 t'ung, 

o. II. Kit mH aang ytln My Ktoeilr/dn Mii urt!irckung, 

o. 31. Cfhuhi t'4 IcU wa hih^ ITi 9& t86 hd-k'i4ng. 

34. SUnyAy Proverbs, v. native text, page 34. 

a. 4. I. Ti4ch lidng^. 2. Sdng-t'iaH i8*4ng daiirjeil, 3. Sh^nr/ung pA- 

a. 16. 1g\ Idng, 4. Tsai^nd king fCnmi^ hd-pi yuhi thaO-hidng f 5. SHi- 

a. 29. Jung taH t% $h4n-skurii\ t*ui cKuh%, 6. ffdshdng t*%enryiiL 7. Kd- 

b. II. jtn t9£'8aii m^nrtsikh stt; md-kwd^n i*arjtn toii'Shdng shwdng. 8. Ti 

b. 25. nUaijirw4nwil-^i. 9. Jtnpihi: j4-4s^I fd-ta^I T*ienli: wirjhi! tci- 
c 12. jhif 10. Shu kad tsicn chdng, yi 16 kwei kan, 1 1. Kiun-tgi yi-y^ 

c. 25. kwairfnd, yUpiin. la. Kwdng-ytn s^ tsien, ji-y& jH so. 13. Kimg- 

d. la Hng piirjH ii'&ng-ming, 14. PU-tdng shdn, pU-chl C%en ehA hau; pHr 

d. 25. Un k\ pHrchi ti chi heU; pU-to^n sienrivdng chi w^ yhi, pi^-iM 

e. II. hi6-w4n chl id. 15. King mtng, taS cKtnrgal pU-fin, chi-mtng, tsi 

e. 25. sii^ pU-Bd/ng. 16. ShwUl it y^ t^idn pien ytng-kau led; ahcy ti k'd- 

f. 12. Had; w6t yiUjtnrtUn pHrJed Ua/d, T'ien k*d-4dy ti Ud-Udng, toe^ yiH 
£ 28. jln^n pHrlcd fdng. Hwd-hU hvod-p%, ndn hwdJciU; chl jtn mihi 

g. 14. pd^l Hn, tUi mih^ yil ytl, Hn kd Uien shdn. 17. Kwd-yhi ts^ 
g. 28. kiau, k*d-l wd hwUi4in, k*M wd yid-jd. 18. Yd kwd, Uing-Mn 
h. 13. shwdng; 9& to, hU-k^i shMoiL 19. T8id<h^ mdng M, Ud-chA mdng 
h. 26. tiidng. 30. Tnd pd tsUi jtn, jtn ts£^4sui, 21. Hdng-y^ p6 ndng. 
i. 8. 22. Ti Jci pdrfdn ifr chil, 23. Tad yl-ji hd-shdng^ chiwdng yUji chdng. 
i. 23. 24. YdmiMy4/r tsed sU chung. 25. ShU tad wd ytn. 26. Kiun-tti 
j. 7. pdrwUn kid 6. 27. Tdfnrta pdrcKtng nSn, 38. Yad ehl svnrfd «i, tin 



0. 9) or Mven syllables (<rt-ylfi tki, — 33. k. 5), but there are verses of three, four, sii:, and 
nme syllables. These syllables are regulated by the Um€» of the words, which are formed 
into two classes, vis. the j>(n^* 'even' and the ts^^ 'deflected.' The fUig tones are Uie 
upper and lower even tones (thdmg-f^ and Aid-ping) ; the tt9 tones are the risimg, the 
departing, and the entering tones (Mng, Jc'd, and^. In verses of five syllables, the first 
and the third are snbjeot to no rule, the second and fourth must vaiy between the ping 
and the ttif tones ; and in the second and third verses these two (2nd and 4th syllables) most 
be the converse of the first, and the fourth verse must be like the first in thb respect 
In verses of seven syllables, the first, third, and fifth are subject to no rule, the tones of 
the second and the fourth must vaiy, and that of the sixth must be like that of the second. 
In verses of five or seven syllables, three of the four final syllables must have the same 
class of termination and accent. As a general rule the final syllable of the third verse 
does not rhyme, and in the other verses rhyme is often dispensed with. The student can 
make out for himself a table of the metres by using an open circle (Q) to represent the 
pUtg tones, and a black circle (#) for the te^ tones. In some verses the third syllable in 
five-syllable verses and the fifth in seven-syllable verses are called the «ye of the verse, 
which ooiresponds to the cceeura or the ietw in the poetry of European languages, and this 
' eye ' must always be a noun or a verb, — ^L e. a word of fall meaning (t&l-te «), not a parti- 
cle, — and it must either rhyme or alternate with the following verse. Above forty difEBrent 
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PROVERBS. — COMMON SAYINGS. 95 

But the ancient green walls are cut down. 

The dangerous places are made accessible. 

The ancient trees grow to the limits of the clouds. 

The returning sail shoots out from the midst of the mist. 

The trace of that stream goes on without a limit. 

The traveller sits gazing on the scene without being wearied. 

Trcmdation of Proverbs {SHry^y v, native text, page 34. 

I. At one lift to obtain two. '^ To kill two birds with one stone." 3. The 
mulberry branch follows the (direction of the) small bend. " As the twig is 
bent the tree's inclined." 3. A &ir wind raises no waves. 4. If at home you 
respect your parents, there will be no need of humbling yourself abroad (lit 
* going to a distance to bum incense'). 5. To sail with wind and tide. 6. To 
pour oil in the fire. '^ To add fiiel to the flame." 7. Let every man sweep 
the snow from his own door- way, and not concern himself with the frost on 
other men's roofs. ^Let every man mind his own business." 8. Virtue 
requires no colouring. 9. Man's convenience (says) : thus and thus! Heaven's 
order (replies): not yet! not yet! ''Man plans; but heaven disposes." 10. 
Though a tree be a thousand chcmg high, its leaves faXi and return to the root 
1 1. One word to the superior man and one lash to the good horse (are enough). 
'^A word to the wise is sufficient" la. Time flies like an arrow: days and 
months like a weaver's shuttle. 13. To feel reverence is not so good as to 
g^ve obedience. ''Obedience is better than sacrifice." 14. If you do not 
ascend the mountain, you cannot know the height of heaven] if you descend 
not to the stream of the valley, you cannot know the depth of the earth. If 
yon do not listen to the wise words bequeathed by the ancient kings, you 
cannot know the greatness of true learning. 15. If the mirror be bright, then 
the dust will not defile it; if the intelligence be clean, then licentiousness will 
not grow up. 16. The fishes at the bottom of the stream, and the birds in 
the sides of heaven, may both be reached with the arrow and the hook ; but 
man's heart is beyond conjecture. Heaven may be measured, and earth may 
be surveyed, but man's heart is without bounds. In drawing the tiger, you 
may paint his skin, but it is hard to depict his bones. In acquaintance with 
a man, you may know his fiftce, but you cannot know his heart Though you 
converse Ute-d^-^ete, his heart is separated from you as by a thousand moun- 
tains. 17. If your words be few and your acquaintance select, there will be 
no need for repentance, sorrow, and shame. 18. If desires be few, good spirits 
will abound; if aims be many, cheerfulness will languish. 19. The prisoner 
dreams of pardon; the thirsty of a cordial, ao. The wine does not intoxicate 
the man; the man makes himself drunk, ai. A fisur countenance is a poor 
inheritance, a a. A single guest does not require two lodgings, a 3. To be 
one day a priest and the next a bell-ringer. 24. He wishes to hide his track, 
and yet he walks on the snow, a 5. When the tree &lls there is no shadow. 
26. The superior man thinks not on old evil deeds. 37. A single thread is 
not enough to make a rope, a 8. If you wish to know the thoughts which 
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96 OHINQ-TIN T8UI-TAU. [84. j. 22. — Lltb. 9. 1. 2.] 

j. 12. t*ing JceiirchUng yh^ ap. J6 ya/d twdn taiit^ wng-yhh KSn tsiUjin. 

k 6. 30. T8^ yu: "Jin wH yu^ Id, pi yiH kin yiu" 31. Yit chi lei Icw/Hy 

k. la si^enshi 1d% chin; yU shl k't-jin, aienrahi Ui-yiil; yU chl Kt-fii^ siin 

L 7. shi Hei-tsk. 33. F'tng-Jung sUl p% kwHrki yi4 t84n; kiUnrts^ sin p'tn, 

I 22. 11^ chAng tsai. 33. Fi-yU t yU wurni, pHr^ndng chln-^hi Icirsi; Jdwh- 

m. 9. t^ ckU yU chiirH, pHrndng jhirhodn HeUnn; mng^ Jcd^ nai sSr 

m. 26. shtodngy mtng-chi JcM ahie kien-wH, 34. Ji-yu sui mingy pa-chad fH- 

n. 12. pwdn chl hid: taH-kien siil ktvai, pHrch^n wd-taUi (M jin; fl toai 

n. 27. hfCifng h6,pilji ahin-kid chl m^, 35. Jin-^dng, chi un sang; chisang, 

o. 14. jin i kUt; Hn chi yi-tH sang, pit-kid wH-chdaig tad, 

9. Extracts from the Ching^n Mii-^ady v. native text (lithographed), 

page 9. 

a. 2. Ti-yl twdn. Ji-chdng, 

a. 8. Ts'lng-isa^ Jcl-lai, kiad hai-4s^Hn4ny sadrsad H, Ariau-^tau hwd, gad 

a. 23. thwUl si Uhiy j>ad wdn hah ch*d k*i-k\ MOryHt s£ ti shirhedj Jcan- 

b. 14. k*6n shU, sii-M ts£y sdn4idng^ ^-no^n pdng-yiU tsd-kb shl, hid kb 
c 6. v)ei-k\ kiai-kial fn4n-4r, tsid JcdA, kw6^i jl4sz liait. Tad-Uah hid- 
0. 23. wi^, Id ki pdng-kimgy shi ^ t*iad tsieny pd chS-Mn ktnrkwdy hwd-tdng 

d. 14. hwd-tiing, Jin yid yiH tstng-shiny yiii chdng-king; chS-tu shi hail 

e. 3. s£, Piiryad wdng wat4*ed t^dnrwdn, pdryad tedrJciy pd-^yad id-kid 

e. 18. pienrtsUly pdryad td-siy pd-ycvd nad-tsiUy pd^-yad kwd-kid, Wil skw6 

f . 9. fi hwd yi-tihi 4^ tsd-U id mdr-yiit d I Nl yad t*ing-ch6y pdryad wdng- 

g. 2. ki liad d! — Tvhi k6 tqng-^^ lai a; hi-kd ying-tsi, tsqng-md is*iad A 
g. 2a kiin ni / 

h. 2. Tir4r twdn, Tsi-kiad. 

h. 8. Ti-k&jin ch'drlai, sidng-ytL pdng^d, tsdng-yad tai shtodng yhk- 

h. 22. tsing, kiSn-liail nd-sie chin^king jin, kidng H-i-H, kien-hd-tl, kud-shU 

L 14. H, tdng-H kweH^cilrti yiil lidng-sinr^iy kienrkw6 shi^nwhirtl, yiri tsa^ 

j. 6. ts'ing-H, yii^ p^s^i, k'M kadrti-chvrtly rU tsai hail t*i-l*d sidng- 

j. 24. yd, ka/rirchd t*d tsed, kdng-king Cd, pd-had t*ai-mdn i*d; yiiirshSn 

k, 14. siSng-kitien, yid-^ sidng-pang; pihi tdrkid yid yl Had, Jd tsiad- 

kindfl of poems are enumerated, but many of these are inconsiderable in extent and im- 
portance. The best specimens are full of metaphorical and allegorical expresuons, ancient 
and obsolete words, allusions to history and &ble, with references to customs and opinionsi, 
known only to the learned. This renders Chinese poetry very difficult for foreigners to 
understand. 

The specimens given on page 33 are, with the exception of the first, to be found in the 
Kd T*dng-9ki hH-hial, 'the poetry of the ancient T*ang (dynasty) explained,' a work in 

5 vols. I20. 

Wi-ffO^ (33. b. 16) was the name of a royal palace in Ok'dng-dn'', during the J7tffi 
dynasty, which ended A. D. 260. 

*«* 
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PHRA8B8 IN THB PEKING DIALECT. 97 

occupy a man's heart, just listen to the words of his mouth. 39. If you want 
to break through drunken habits, look at a drunken man when you are sober. 
30. Confucius said : '' If a man will not care for the future, he certainly will 
have present sorrow." 31. If you wish to know the character of a prince, 
first look at his ministers ; if you would understand a man, first look at his 
friends; if you would know a father, first look at his son. 32. Though the 
screen be broken, its frame is still preserved ; though the superior man be 
poor, propriety and rectitude still remain. 33. Though the white gem be 
cast into the dirt, its purity cannot be sullied : though the good man live in a 
vile place, it cannot taint and disorder his heart. The fir and the cypress can 
endure snow and frost; and bright wisdom can walk through difficulty and 
danger. 34. Though the sun and moon are bright, they cannot shine beneath 
an up-turned bowl : though the sword (of justice) be swift, it cannot decapi- 
tate the innocent, nor can unlooked-for calamity, with its evil genius, enter 
the dwelling of the prudent. 35. Man is bom, but knowledge is not bom (with 
him); when knowledge is acquired, man soon grows old; when his mind has 
obtained a fulness of knowledge, before he is aware, the great change comes 
over him. 

TranslaHon of the Ext/racts from ike Ching^n tsili-yail, v. native text 
(lUhogrc^hed), page 9. 

First section. On every-day affairs. 

Rise early and call the servant-boys to sweep the floor, to water the flowers, 
to warm water for washing the face, and to make a cup of good tea to drink. 
When you have nothing to do, look at a book, or write some characters, or with 
two or three literary friends make a verse (or two), or play a game at chess 
(lit. ' conquest* or ' siege'), to dissipate sadness, thus you will be able to pass 
the day. When noon is come, pull a few twangs of the bow, and shoot a few 
arrows; as for that body of muscle and bone of yours, exercise it well Thus 
a man will get good spirits, and will grow strong : all these are good things 
to do. But don't go abroad hankering after amusement, don't create disturb- 
ances, don't fight and brawl, don't be a busy-body, don't be noisy over your 
wine, don't wander from house to house. What I have said is perfectly cor- 
rect, there is no mistake in it. Do you listen and don't forget it. 

Light the lamp and bring it here, it is as dark as midnight, how can I seel 

The second section. On selecting acquaintances. 
When a man goes out to hold intercourse with friends, he should carry a pair 
of eyes in his head ; and when you see those who are men of rectitude, or those 
who speak with propriety and justice, the cordial and honest men, and those 
who understand customs, those who have a conscience, and those who have seen 
the world, those who have natural talent and good sense, on whom you may 
rely, — do you then seek their acquaintance, and walk in their footsteps, respect 
them and do not slight them ; if you have any good project in hand, consult 
with them, and in matters of business mutually assist one another, thus both 

PART II. o 
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98 8AN-KW0H CHI. [Lith. 9. 1. 3.— 1 1 . f. I .] 

L aa kw&ng-kw*4n tsUi, hii/ng-pien jivMA, 



10. Extracts from the Ching^n Uui-yaH, v. native text (lithographed), 

page 10. 

a. a. yia pO-hofl pirk\ tsiu^n-kd^ ne huwnrcMng H s£, yid pO- 

a. 16. Ulng yhi, yiii pOrhH H^, yiH VoaI fin hi^L Jtnrkid mdi t'a, t*a yi 

b. 7. pO^i sa/u; che^dng Ujln, ngd t8*iai!lrJldenrUah, tsiU naU-liaU Cdy nl 

b. 33. ta'ien^wdn pU-yaU t'l-t'd tseU-lUng, t*& tsiH kufai-pihk nl-ti yin-Uik 

c. ai. ta'i^: hwdnpU tMein, t*d htodn yaH wd nl4i si, a&ng^H hUrio ai 

d. 13. lat, Ftti shimmd pienA nlf Tsdng-kwr^heH nl yaH <d chyri, tfai 

e. 5. hain ydl 

I a. Ti-8dn twdn, Tsd-hwd, 

t 8. Jtn iHii yaiirlcin tiki shwd-hwd. Ifi Ufiovd n^sie yii^ ming-ei H jin, 

I 34. /anrwai pil-4'iing, t^d shwd-ch'it H hwd, Uung-^i ch*iirkmg ji-dUn, yUi 

g. 1 5. w4nryd,, tsi pH-yung shwd Id, T*d tsiii siii-k'eit shwd kU pd ts'tn^^dng 

h. 7. a huxir4/r, y^ kid-ti td-Jang, yiH t'l4nii, — pH-idatl-^aii, pH-hid-tsd, 

h. 34. Jtnrkid t*ing4iaUy tsi^in kwd^t*d hwiiUshwd hwd liaiL Jin ^ 

i. 13. ching-Mng hwd, kdrjin yail-4*ing, tsiil^i shi-Uing'shdng, nd-eie hiinr 

j. 3. tsdjin-t^ngtlhwd^y^yaiifdngcKd'ng'^r-tdCing^^ing, Sui-jinpil- 

j. 19. pi kid t'd, y^ yaH chl-taH, kd-ckU Jtrng-sH; taqng-^md ski tsan^kwd, 

k. 10. Ufvrkwd, yd-kwd, ni6-p6 hwd, fdng-cklng jtn H hwd, siaH md jtn H 

1. 1. hwd; jtn-kid shwd-ch*it-lat, nl pit-t^ng H, tsiii cfCt/ng-liaU k6 tefl- 

1. 16. t*iait-ts^ HaH. 

1 1. Extract from the Sdn-ktod chi, chap. I, v. native text (lithographed), 

page II. 

a. 2. Ti-yi hwUt 

a. 7. Yen t'ad-yuin kail-M son hi 1 

b. 7. Ckdn Hwdng-kin yxng-kiUng ahek U kung. 

c. I. Uwd^shw6 t*ien-kid tdski; ^fwnrkiU pi-kd, kd-kiil pi-fanfC Chedi 
G. 16. ma tsi'kwd fan-tawng, ping jl yU Tstn; kl Tstn ml ch% ked TsU Hdn 

d. 7. /an-tsang, yiu ping ji yU ffdn, Hdn chtm, tsi Kau-tml chd/n pe-ski 

d. 22. ^r k'l i, yl-Ciing i'ven-kid, Hed lat Kwcmg-vyd chung-klng, ck'tien 

e. II. cki Hien-ti, siiifan-wei Sdn-kw6, CKin Jci chi hodn cki yitl, t^al-ck^l 



Kwd-t9i4n (33. c. 15), 'the noble and the mean/ both have their plans of aggrandiae- 
ment ; the fonner at court, the latter in the market. The poet wishes to show that the 
noble man and the mean roan are alike different from the ascetic, who alone can retire 
from the world and its projects for getting gain. He alone can enjoy the outward things, — 
the soft rain, the bright grass, the blue mountain, and the singing birds, — which arise 
without his arrangement and yield him pleasure. 
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parties will be profited But you will see those bad men, who have not the 
slightest particle of good sense, a set of sharpers, who deceive people, 

TrcmaloHon of the Extr€ict8 from the Ching-yln tsiii-yaii, v. ncbtwe text 
(lithographed), page lo. 
who are of a quarrelsome disposition, entirely taken up with questionable 
affairs, — men who will not take hints, and who have no regard for appearances, 
who draw down upon themselves the displeasure of others; and when they are 
scolded, they do not feel ashamed. When I see such men, I directly give them 
a scolding. You should on no account whatever have any thing to do with 
theuL If you associate with them, they will swindle you out of your money : 
but that would be of little consequence, if they did not prejudice your affairs 
and produce a great deal of trouble. Then what benefit will there be in 
that? From the very first do you be decided, and then all will be well ! 

The third section. On miscellaneous phrases. 
The most important thing for a man is to speak loeU. Now when you see men 
of note, different from the common herd, you will find that their language has 
a classic elegance about it, and an air of refinement, of which it is needless to 
speak. Even when they utter the first expression which comes to their lips in 
ordinary parlance, you may perceive a liberality of sentiment and a regularity 
about it, — it is neither haughty nor mean. When people hear them, they, of 
course, praise them highly, as being able to speak properly and classically. 
Assuredly you should listen to them. Then there is the language of the mar- 
ket-place and the well, and the talk of loungers and of various classes of men \ 
you must stretch your ears to catch these ; for although you need not learn 
them, you should know them, as well as the customs of every place ; what is 
village talk, coarse language, elegant language, cruel, insulting language, the 
language of flattery, ridicule, abuse, <&c., for when men utter such, and you do 
not understand, you will seem exactly like a country clown. 

TromsUUion of the Extract from the Sdn-kwd chi, chap. /, v. native text 
(lithographed), page ii. 

Chapter the first. 
At the banquet in the peach-garden three brave men form a righteous league. 
By exterminating the Yellow-turbans the heroes raise their reputation. 
It is a common saying with respect to the state of nations, that ' the long- 
divided must unite, the long-united must divide.* At the end of the Cheu 
dynasty the empire was divided into seven kingdoms ; these contended together 
and were finally united in the Tsvn dynasty; and after the extinction of the 
Tsin family^ the houses of T8*u and Hon strove together and were at last 
merged in the Hem dynasty. The universal dominion of the Ran commenced 
with the Emperor KoM-tsu, who destroyed the white serpent and raised a 
body of patriot soldiers. Afterwards Kvxmg-ijou arose as his successor, and 
he in turn transmitted the throne to Hien-ti. The power of the state was 
then divided, and became Three Kingdoms. If we proceed to investigate 

o 2 
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100 SAN-KWOH CHI. [Lith. 11. f.2.— 12. L3.] 

£3. yikHv)dv^Lingy6/rti. HwdnrHMmrkdthhirlaiyt^ 

I17. M fftodn-H pdng, Ltng^itHtoei; Td-tsia^^g^un^Teii-wh; Ta^fit^ 

g. 7. Ch%n-fam,y kungsiang furtsd, Shi yiU hwdnriewan TsaH-isi tdng lung- 

g. 21. k'iuSn; TeijMml Chin-fiLn meH chU chi; kt-si pH-miy/dn taet ad hai; 

h. la. Chv/ng-kiuen tsi t^ yU Mng. Kietir^trig 4r^niSn, ainyUy wdng-ji, T% 

La. yd WmkrU H^y/ang shtng tsd; tiSnrkd kwdng^ng taeH-k'l, chS4nen 

i. 1 7. yi-4*iail tslng-aM, taxiing lidng-sklSmg fl tnang-fUd-latyJan yU t-ehdng, 

j. 8. Ti king tatt, tsd-yiu ki kin jUkung, pi-kwdn k^U p^ pi, sUraek she pi^ 

k, I. kien4iaU. HwH^hi tdrliit tdyil,kial ptng-pd, Id tail pwdrkryey/ang- 

k, 18. cAi; hwai k'id /dng^ vrdrtH. Kih^mtng s^-mhi 4r-y&y Ld^ydng ^ 

I 8. chin, yiH hal-shunil fdiv-yiy yuhirhal kd-min, tsln p'i td Idng kiuinji 

L 34. hal chung. 



12. Extract firom the Sdnrkw6 ehi, v. native text (lithographed), page 12. 

a. I. Sht KdrHl kiHn yvU hiung-H sdnrjtn; yi ming, Chang-kid; yi mkig, 

Chdng-paU; yi mtng, Chdng4idng, Nd Chang-kid p^n-^hi k6 pOrti 
Sid-liatf yin jl-shdn ta'al-yd; yU yi latirjtn, piryhi Hng-yhi, she^ 
chi It-chdng, htodn Kid chi yi tUng chtrng^ I t^tenshU 9dn kiuen shed 
chl, yU: « Tah mtng, 'Talrping yadshu; jU ti chi, tdmg tai Tien 
siuen kvod pil kid ahirjin, jd mtng i^n, pi kd gd paiV^ Kid poJ, 
vxfn Hng mtng, Laitrjtnyu: ^^WUnalNdmrhMdlaiirsieny^.^ Yhir 
ki hwd chin-tsing-^/ung ^ leu, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Taing ytl: " TaS-ping chdng, ngchping kiod, mtng-kung i tsd sd 
chau-kiun ying-ti," LiHry^j^ k*t ahwd, sUi tst cKH pdng, cha/UHmid 
i-ping. Fdng-v^n htng tad Chd-hihi yin ch'd Chd-hien chung yi-kd 
ying-hiilng. Ndjtn pd shin hofli ttirshU, sing kwdnrhd, kwd ySn yd, 
hi-nd pd htng yd si, sd yid td chi, chuen had kfrkiau t*ienrhid haiirki, 

h, 14. sdng-ti shin-ch^mg pdrchi, lidng-^ chiit-kien, shuxmg-sheU kw6 yd si. 



Ki'pif (33. k. 14) here means TiH-cTieA itself which wu the name of SMng-Jcktg*, 
(Moukden, the capital of Manchuria,) under the Kdn dynasty. 

The city of Pi-ti (33. m. 17) was in Kwd-ckeAfa, 

Hie lithographed pages (9 — 14) which follow here, were printed in Londcm from the 
author's handwriting, but they are not so satisfiftctory as the 34 pages of letter-press which 
were done in Hongkong. This accounts for the absence of pages i — 8, page 9 hariog 
been printed first to suit the convenience of pupils who did not need the eaili«r pagei, 
which were extracts fit>m the Ancient Classics &c., and which were subsequently 
printed in Hongkong. The extracts from the (JhUng-yUi tHA-^foA are likely to prove 
very serviceable to the student, they present him with a good many expressions in the 
Peking dialect, though not of the extreme kind, and they would easily pass correat 
in the southern provinces. Among the general characteristics of the Peking dialect is 
the frequent use of the perfect particle liad^ and the formative particle dr^. There is a 
redundancy of expression, and, in pronunciation, an unconmion sharpness of utterance in 
the case of all letters which admit it (ki, tsi, chi, n, h£). 
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the cause of this revolution, we shall find that it began with the two Emperors 
Hvoan and Ling, When the Emperor Hvoam, died, Lmg came to the throne. 
The marshal TefOrwa and the guardian Chin-fam became coadjutors in the 
goTemment. Now it happened that when the eunuch Tg^aurUH and his party 
were intriguing for power, Te/u^^um and Chmrfam, formed a counter-plot to 
exterminate them; but the scheme was discovered, and turned out injurious 
to themselves ; and the eunuchs from this time increased in audacity. 

On the 15th day of the 4th month of the 2nd year, Kien-nmg (' tranquillity 
established') the Emperor proceeded to the Hall of Audience, and just as he 
was ascending the throne, a violent ¥rind suddenly rushed from a comer of 
the Hall, and what should they see but a great green snake, seeming to fly 
down from the beam above, which coiled itself up upon the imperial seat. 
The Emperor fell down in terror, but the attendants quickly rescued him and 
carried him into the palace. The mandarins, one and all, hastened away; 
and, in a moment, the serpent itself vanished. On a sudden it began to 
thunder loud and to rain heavily, accompanied with hail stones. This con- 
tinued until midnight, and laid in ruins an inmiense number of dwellings. 

In the 2nd month of the 4th year of this same Emperor, an earthquake 
was felt in Ld^cmg, the sea inundated the lands, and the inhabitants of the 
coasts were washed away. 

Trofndation ofUte Ext/ractfrom the Sdn-hwd ehiy v. noHve text {lithographed^ 

page 12. 

At this time there lived in the district of Ku4it three brothers, named 
Chang-kidy Chcmg-pau^ and Chomg^ia/ng. Now this Chang-hid did not take the 
degree of Sivrtem (B. A), biU proceeded to the hills to gather medicinal herbs. 
There he met one day an aged man with a fear and youthful coimtenance, 
who held in his hand a staff of cane. He called Kid into a cave, and gave 
him three sacred volumes, saying : '' These are called, ' The Arts necessary for 
producing Peace.' Take them, and in the name of Heaven proclaim the doc- 
trine of reform, that the world may be saved. And should contrary thoughts 
arise in your mind, you will suffer the reward of the wicked." Kid bowed and 
enquired his name and surname. The old man said : '^ I am the aged genius 
of ycmrhtoa/' and having uttered these words he vanished into thin air and 
was gone. ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

Tsvng said: "The rebel soldiers are many, our soldiers are few; your 
Excellency should at once raise an army to oppose the enemy." Lvu-yen 
acquiesced in this advice, and immediately issued a placard, calling upon 
patriots to enlist This document reached the town of Chdy and a brave man 
of the place responded to the call. He was not much of a scholar, but his dis- 
position was magnanimous and kind, and his words were few ; the feelings of 
anger and pleasure were rarely visible in his countenance, and he was a man 
of a strong will. He loved to form friendships with the brave men of the 
empire. His height was eight chS (near seven feet); his two ears hung 
down on his shoulders ; his hands reached down to his knees; he was able to 
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102 8AN-KW0H CHI. [Lith. 12. i. 4. — 13. 1. 25.] 

L 4. mH ndfng ts£ kd Jci ^; mien jH kwdn^, ah^n j^ t*4 cht; Ckunff^ 

L 19. ahdn Taing ioAng Li4 thing chl h»dy Hdn Kl7%g^ Kid-hUi hiuSn 9an; 

j. 8. ^ng LvAy mtng P«i, ts£ HiuhtrU, 

j. 17. Tdng-fi kihi-liail pd^ng-w^n, Icairjhh cK6mg^*df^ aUt-heii yi-jtn W- 

k. 7* shvng yhh yi: '' Td-chdng-Ju pOryil kwd-kid ch'^irH, hd-kd cKdng- 

k.a3. Cdnr Hw^nrU hwU% M K% jin^ ahtn pdreU, t^rig j^ 

1. 13. j9^nrmd. ffvuSn-a hi^n t*ii htng-ma4 irchdng, uXjn let Hng-ming. 



1 3. Extract from the Sdn-kwd chi continued, v. native text (lithographed), 

page 13. 

a. I. rt-jtn yu: '' Mea Sing Chamg, mtng Ft, tsi YUt. Shi ku Ch^ 

a. 15. kiiin^ p6 yiU chwdng-i^Qny mav^U t*iirchUy chuen haH ki-kiau t^ienr 

b. 5. hid haiirkl; kUtrtsai kien kung k'dn phng 4r t^dn^ kurts^ aidng-iikfn,** 

b. to, HiuhirlS yU: '* Ngd jkjn Hdn-ahA tmng-tnnj sing LiH, mtng Pei; 
a 8. Af n ti^n Hwdng-kin ch^dng^hodn, yiU chi yH p6^si ganrmin, H(^n U 

c. 23. pH-ndngf KU ch*dng^*dn ^r." Ft ytt: ^^ Ngd p6 yiU t8^48at, tang 

d. la. ehfvU-md hidng-^yitng, yti kung t*iing kil td-si. JOM^T ffiuSnrti 

e. I. ^Ain^iy aHi yti t*ilng ji t8*d/n-4ien chung yinrtsiiL Ohing yin kien, 

e. 15. kiin yi td ffdny tUv-chd yi lidng che-ts^, tad tien m4n-^hetl hi^iaiL 
16. Ji tien tso-hid pihh hwdn tsiit-paH : " Xufai chin-^siU-lat k\ ngd tat- 

f. ai. kdnjl-chHng^*u t'eHrkiun'' 

g. a. ffivhi-t^ k'dn k't jtn, siang-maii t'dng^t'dng, toeinfung pin-pin^ 
g. 15. taid yau t'd t'4ng tsd, t'au kt sing mtng, K't jtn yu: "WU sing 
h. 4. Kwdn, mtng Yit, ts£ Shed-ch'dng, hed kai YunrcKdng, Rd-tUng Kial 
h. 1 7. Udng jtn y^, Yin p^n-chU shirhaAy l-shi ling jin, pei wh shd4iaiiy 
i. 8. t'ad ndn Kidng-ffd uni-^ti niSn I. Kin to^n ts^ chu, chau-kiun pb- 
i. a3. to^, ^4at ying^md,'' HivJhtrli sui i ki chi kadrchl, Y4nrch*dng tdrhl^ 
j. 15. t*4ng tad Chdng-fl chwdng shdng^ kdng-i td-s£. Ft yu: "Ngd 
k. 4. chwd/ng hed yiil t'adryvhhy hwdrJcal ching shing^ mtng-fi tang yU 
k. 16. yuM chung tsS kad t*ien4i; ngd sdnrjin ki-u^&t hiung^i, hii U t'dng^ 
L 7. sin, jinrhed Jed t'd tdrsi,"* Hiuhirtiy ytinrcKdng tai-sfwng ying yu: 
1. aa. ''Jd-ts^shinhaUr 



The paoages given on pages 1 1 — 13 are from the Sdn4ew6, with whiefa the student is 
already acquainted (v. Chrest. pp. 17 — 20). The 'Yellow-turbans* (Kwdng-Hn, 11. h. 8) 
were rebels under the leadership of CJUing-hid (la. a. 13), who, besides being a general, 
pretended to perform cures by charms and exorcism. He raised an immense army, which 
he organized and allotted to subordinate generals. At the close of the ffdn dynasty 
(A. D. aa6), after the reign of the last Emperor ffien-U (11. e. la), the division of the 
oountiy into three kingdoms took place. The two Emperors ffwdn and Mng (i 1. f. 3, 4) 
were weak and lax in their government, and this brought on a rebellion, which assumed 
laiger proportions under T&ng-eM, a man of great strength and military atdlity. His 
career of cruelty, during which he slaughtered vast numbers of his enemies, was brought to 
an early close, for LU-pu (v. ao. d. 5, 7) destroyed him and all his family. The Imperialist 
cause was upheld by the generals LU-pi (13. c. 5, 7) a mat-eeller, Kwem-^ (13. h. 4, 6) a 
seller of sour-curds, and Ch&ng-fl (13. j. 1 7) a pork-butcher. These were the three brave 
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see his own ears; his £Ekce was like the jewel on a crown; and his lips were 
ruddy Uke rubies. He was a descendant of the ninth generation from King- 
U of the Hem dynasty; his clan name was Liut his surname Pei^ and his title 
was Hvuen-U, 

When he saw the above-mentioned placard^ he heaved a deep sigh, and 
inmiediately behind him a man exclaimed with a loud voice : '^ When a fine 
fellow does not exert his strength for his country, why does he sigh so deeply?" 
Hiuen-Ui turned round and beheld a man about seven feet high, having a voice 
like thunder, and a physique like that of a vigorous charger. When Hiuen-U 
saw this extraordinary figure, he enquired his name and surname. 

TrandaHon of the Extract from the Samrhw6 chi corUimbedy v, native text 
{lithographed), page 13. 

The man replied : " My name is Chang, my surname Ft, and my title Yl-ti, 
For generations we have dwelt in this district of Chd, and we have a small 
landed property here. I deal in wine and slaughter pigs. I am fond of forming 
the acquaintance of the brave men of the empire. When I saw you just now 
looking at the placard and sighing, I could not help speaking to you." Hi/uer^ 
tS said : " I am descended from the house of ZTon, my name is Liu and my 
surname Fei, When I lately heard that the Yellow-turbans were in rebellion, 
the wish arose in my mind to break their power and to give peace to the 
people. Would that my strength were adequate to it ! It was for this reason 
that I sighed." Fl replied : '' I have some small means, let us call out our 
brave countrymen, and with you. Sir, begin to put the great afiair into execu- 
tion, what do you think of that?" Hiuen-ti was much pleased, and they 
forthwith entered the village inn to take some ¥dne. Just as they were 
drinking, they saw a fine son of Ha/r^ (a Chinaman), pushing along a hand- 
cart, who, coming up, stopped at the door of the inn. Having entered the 
inn, he sat down and called to the waiter : ^' Pour out quickly some ¥dne for 
me to drink, I am in haste to reach the city to join the army." Hiuenr 
U, seeing that the man had a noble aspect and a dignified bearing, invited 
him to join them, and then enquired his name and surname. The man 
replied: "My name is Kwam,, my surname Ft*, and my title SheurcKamgy 
which has been altered to TiimrcKa/ng, I am a native of Kiai-Ucmg in J7b- 
hmg. When a man of iqfluence in my native place, relying on his power, had 
insulted and oppressed the people, I killed him ; and, having escaped with 
difficulty, for ^Ye or six years I have been in the River and Lake provinces. 
Having recently heard in this place that an army is being raised to subdue 
the rebels, I am going (to the city) on purpose to enlist." Hiuen^S at once 
told him of his own project. Yiin-cfCa/ng was much pleased, and they went 
together to Oham^fts farm to consult about the matter. Fl said : " At the 
back of my &rm there is a peach garden, the flowers are just in full bloom. 
Let us to-morroW in that garden sacrifice to Heaven and Earth, and we three 
men will unite as brethren, with all our hearts, and then we may plan about 
this great matter." ffitienr-t^ and YwnrcKang with one voice exclaimed: 
*'That is very good." 
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104 i-SHiH TU-TBN. [Lith. 14. a. a. — 14. 1. 25.] 

14. From iEsop's Fables, by Robert Thorn, Esq., v. native text (litbograpbed), 

page 14. 

a. 2. CJCat pwng yd/ng, 

a. 6. Pwdfirkh tsily mail'^hefd kiai ndng ySn, Ytji ch^ai yu yding, t^Ung 

a. 20. kien yinrshwill; cKat yH pa/ng Jci ydrng; tsi^ien wH I tsU tai, nal 

b. 10. kidng tsi chl ytl: '^JH hw4'nrchil ts^ shwUt, shi laiirfd pUnndng yln, 
b. 25. kal Ml Ydng tiii yu: " Td^iodng tsai shdng liHy ydng tsai hid lid; 
c 14. «u chU wH gaV CKaifH, teX yu: " JV2 Jcti^^ihh meu-ji ch*ii-yen ii- 
d. 5. tsUi yU ngd, yi kal shd,'' Ydng yu: " Td lodng wd I; k'4 niin meu- 

d. 20. ji ydng wi cKHrshiy gdn-ndng tS-48ui tdr^todng?'* CKai ttH pien^u toeC 

e. 1 1. n4y tsichlyii: " J4 chlfdnnil U-Mii yU ngd, yijH cM tsiii y^/* SUi 

f. 4. pang chl, Yhi y4n: « YH kid chl taiii, hd hwdn wd t$"£ r Tsi tsi 

f. 18. chl wet y^. 

g. 2. Ar ahtl. 

g. 5. Taanrld chung yiil ^r sh^, p^rirshit teHrirty yt tsai I^%g-sz hw&'kwd, 

g. 21. Hwii yi-jl lat ts'an t'dnrkid, taqn-shu lid 4^ hwdn chl, Sd dhU chl 

b. 12. ahl ts'u-ched pd-k^dn, Klng-ahh yu: "JUkUwd htod, H^hi wd met- 

i. 3. u)iy hd-pd nil ngd tad king, yi-kien shi-miSn T' Ts^anrshu h^nrjin, 

i. 18. t*dng wdng ki tad king, kwd^hi ahi-ying kial i yl-ji ^ shil t'Ung 

j. 9. chd mi! Lat yt-hidng kivJen, k\ tsidng tsqnrshxl hw6 Tcdl Tsan-thh 

j. 23. td hiat, to4n ytl: " Ta^ ch4 cKdng yiil t^ hai hd r Yu: *' J^nT 

k. 1 1. TsqnrBhu tii, yU : " Fl ngd chxfd y6, yU k't pdng^wdng <Jr kanr<M; 

1. 2. ahd j6 gdnrtsing 4^ taa/unUcmgV Sd yun: ^ Ntng $hl k'al m^-chU, 

1.16. md'8hiU"idmet'/d/nr Tsi t^ chl %d^ yh t 

men who are mentioned in the opening stansa {Ha'd-H tS^, 1 1. a. 10). The^ united with 
a solemn oath to retrieve ihe fortonee of the Hdn fitmily. They associated with them- 
selves LU-pHf KH/ng-ming, and Yu^iikall, and finally established the kingdom of SkU ■. 
Another fiunous general^ Tta/H-taaA, succeeded in forming the kingdom of WH\ and S&h- 
kiuSn raised ibr himself the kingdom of W^ ': these were the Sdn-kvd, ' the Three King^ 
domSy' which form the subject of this, the best historical ronuuice of the Chinese. 

Piv'dn-kH (14. a. 6) is a mythical personage, who is described in Chinese books as the 
first man, who, though not the creator of the world, had the Herculean task allotted to 
him of bringing the chaos into a cosmos, of making order and beauty out of confusion. 
The Rationalists of China, commonly called Tanuti, have proceeded to particularise the 
acts of this individual ; they describe his work of splitting the heavens and chiselling the 
rocks. His efibrts, they say, were continued eighteen thousand years. On his death his 
head became a mountain, his breath the winds, and his voice thunder, with other ridiculous 
stories, similar however to the Scandinavian myths on this subject. For a long account 
of this myth see Dr. Williams* Middle Kingdom, vol. YI. p. 196, where a curious picture 
is given of Pw'dthhH at work. 
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Translation of jE sop' a Fables, hy Robert Thorn, JSsq.y v, native text (Utho- 

graphed), ^^e 14. 

The wolf devours the sheep. 
In the primitive times of Pwan-kUy when all the birds and beasts could 
speak, one day a wolf and a sheep were drinking at the same stream. The 
wolf wished to devour the sheep, but, thinking within himself that he had no 
excuse, he reproached him sternly and said: ''You are making this water 
muddy, so that I, your superior, cannot drink, I must kill yoiL" The sheep 
replied : " Your Honour is at the upper part of the stream, and I am at the 
lower; though the water is muddy it is no obstacle to yov/r dri/nkmg,'' The 
wolf again reproached him and said : '* Last year on a particular day you said 
something offensive against me; I ought to kill you." The sheep said: 
'' Your Honour is under a mistake,ybr last year on that particular day I was 
not bom. How could I offend against Your Honour?" The wolf then, instead 
of being ashamed, became angry, and, reproving him, said : " Your parents 
offended against me, and it is your fault too," and forthwith devoured him. 
The proverb says : " If you want to impute a crime to any one, why distress 
yourself at the want of an excuse V* This is what is meant. 

The two mice. 
In a retired village were two nJce, who were both relatives and friends. 
One of them went to live in the city, and one day unexpectedly she came to 
the village to visit her old friend. The country mouse begged to be allowed to 
entertain her. But the provisions which she brought out were coarse and foul, 
and were not good enough for the city mouse, who said : " Your abode is not very 
beautiful, and your household food is neither fine nor savoury, why not come 
with me to the city and take a look at the world ?" The village mouse gladly 
went with her, and on arriving at the city she /ou/nd certainly that the food 
was very different. But one day, as the two mice were together drinking, a 
fierce dog suddenly made his appearance, and was nearly seizing upon the 
country mouse and carrpng her off. The country mouse, in great alarm, 
enquired, saying : " Are these evils always here 1 " ffer friend replied : " Yes." 
Then the country mouse begged to be excused, and said : ^' This is no happi- 
ness to me, with all this terror and good victuals. There is nothing like peace 
and coarse husks." The common saying is : ''It is better to drink rice-water 
with pleasant feelings, than to eat the rice that produces sorrow*." This 
is just what it means. 

* Lit. ' opening eye-brow rice-water' than ' Borrowing eye-brow rice.* 
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